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KUNWALD HERO 
OF CINCINNATI’S 
GREAT FESTIVAL 


Biennial Concert Series Takes 
on a New Significance as Local 
Orchestral and Choral Forces 
Unite for First Time—$57,000 
Mark Reached in Receipts— 
Prominent Soloists Help to 
Make Event Notable 


[From a Staff Correspondent] 


INCINNATI, May 11.—From_ the 
opening strain of “America,” sung 
by the great audience standing, to the 
final chord of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, the Twenty-first Biennial Music 
Festival, on May 5-6-7-8-9, was attended 
by a display of enthusiasm which has 
seldom been equalled in the history of 
these musical events. 

Not only was the festival a greater 
financial success than ever before, the 
figure of $57,000 having been reached in 
the receipts and several thousand dol- 
lars having been added to the endow- 
ment fund, but there was a greater local 
pride because of the employment of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra and Dr. Kunwald 
as musical director. 

The influence of Dr. Kunwald and the 
Cincinnati Orchestra were shown in the 
increased attendance from Cincinnati. 
These festivals have always attracted 
many music-lovers from all _ over 
America but so great was the sale for 
the concerts this season in Cincinnati 
that it was found necessary to warn 
out-of-town music-lovers that practically 
every seat was sold and that it was use- 
less to attempt to get tickets. 

The use of the local forces was fully 
justified by the results attained. Dr. 
Kunwald demonstrated his abilities in 
no uncertain manner and it was univer- 
sally conceded that there had never been 
finer presentations of certain of the 
great works at these festivals. The or- 
chestra showed itself to be fully ade- 
quate and in many respects was better 
than at certain of the recent festivals. 
It is to be hoped that both Dr. Kunwald 
and the orchestra will become perma- 
nent parts of the festival organization 
having so fully justified the authorities 
by their remarkable work on this oc- 
casion. 





The First Concert 


The concert of the first day was given 
over to a _ performance of Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust” with Alma Gluck 
as Marguerite, Evan Williams, Faust, 
Pasquale Amato, Mephistopheles, Doug- 
las Powell, Brander, and with chorus, 
orchestra and choir of children, Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald conducting. 

In spite of certain effective parts and 
scenes, of certain overwhelming cli- 
maxes, one sometimes, on hearing this 
work, wonders why it is ever performed. 
It is true that the story is a funda- 
mental one, that the orchestration is in 
most respects marvellous and_ these 
taken in conjunction with those parts in 
which Berlioz’s imagination and thea- 
trical effectiveness are combined with his 
skill and the strength of the story may 
be a sufficient excuse for a performance 
of the work. But in the main, the vocal 
writing is so bad that the singers have 
impossible tasks, the work is neither an 
opera nor an ‘oratorio and thus lacks 
fundamental form, and, in this case, 
was so hampered by the English words 
that the wonder is that it could have 
been performed at all. That it received 
a meritorious performance was there- 
fore all the more credit to the organiza- 
tions and singers. In these Cincinnati 
festivals it is tacitly understood that the 
chorus and orchestra are the chief fea- 
tures and, for reasons above stated, 
there» was present- more than the usual 
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RUBIN GOLDMARK 


Eminent American Composer, Whose W orks in the Larger Forms Have Won Him 


a Conspicuous Place Among Contemporary Musicians. 


His Tone Poem “Sam- 


son” Was Successfully Produced by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Karl 


Muck Conductor, Last Winter. 
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feeling of pride in them. Dr. Kunwald 
in this, his first festival concert, dis- 
played an excellent command of his 
forces. The orchestra, consisting chiefly 
of the regular men, was a unified organ- 
ization and in the purely orchestral fea- 
tures of the work distinguished itself. 
The Rakoczy March was given a fiery 
rendition, perhaps too much so for the 
purely pictorial march which it is sup- 
posed to depict, but from the idealistic 
standpoint of the work it fitted into Mr. 
Kunwald’s scheme of interpretation per- 
fectly. The Minuet was also well played. 

In the chorus, Dr. Kunwald has de- 
veloped a well-trained and well-balanced 
organization. This, the Cincinnati fes- 
tival chorus has always been and the at- 
tributes of a good chorus, in fact an ex- 
ceptional chorus, are always to be ex- 
pected. The work is not an easy one 
chorally and it speaks well that there 
was precision of attack and excellent 
style. Perhaps the best feature of the 
choral work was the astonishingly clear 
enunciation, every word being audible 
in the remotest corner of the auditor- 
ium. The singing of the children in the 
final choral part was finely done. The 
scene beginning with the ride to Hell 
and the Pandemonium marked the cli- 
max of the choral work and was most 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. N 


effectively done. It is not easy to sing. 

Of the soloists, Evan Williams en- 
tered upon his task with a thorough 
knowledge of the work, indeed, often 
singing from memory, and a sincerity 
which was apparent in every measure. 
Awkward vocal passages, ungrateful 
phrases, impossible word combinations in 
an impossible English libretto, none of 
these sufficed to limit Mr. Williams. His 
study of the part had been such that he 
was able to sing in spite of difficulties 
which might have hampered other ar- 
tists. It is unnecessary to single out 
any one part for commendation; Mr. 
Williams’s work was on the same high 
level throughout. 

Mr. Amato had a dramatic part with 
a dramatic accompaniment and made 
the most of it. In addition to the bad 
libretto he had also to contend with an 
unfamiliarity with English which with 
the speed at which certain numbers 
were taken provided him with an almost 
impossible task. 

Alma Gluck had almost no chance to 
show the art for which she is justly 
famous. In the “King of Thule” she ap- 
proached her own standard but even 
there there was little chance. Her voice 
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TRIUMPH IN PARIS 
FOR RUSSELL AND 
BOSTON OPERA CO. 


Critics and Managers Agree that 
French Producers Can Learn 
Much from American Im- 
presario’s Season at the Champs 
Elysées— Tour of the World 
Planned as Result of New 
Successes 





H ENRY RUSSELL is the man of the 
hour in Paris just now. 

Cable despatches this week describe 
the distinguished success with which the 
Paris season of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, under his direction, is meeting at 
the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 

Following the opening performance of 
Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei tre Re,” on 
April 25, there have been given Verdi’s 
“Otello” and Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut.” 

So marked has been the success of Mr. 
Russell’s project that arrangements have 
been made whereby the American Com- 
pany will make a world tour next Spring, 
appearing in Paris in April, May and 
June, in Australia in August and Sep- 
tember, in Adelaide during October, and 
on the return trip in Honolulu, San 
Francisco and other American cities en 
route to Boston. 

This plan was verified by the arrival 
in New York last week of Hugh Ward, 
who said: 

“Grand opera is now the rage in 
Australia. Next season we are to 
take over the entire Boston Opera 
Company, reinforced by Mme. 
Melba. I am also preparing to form 
a symphony orchestra in Sydney, of 
which the nucleus will be the sixty- 
five musicians in our various Syd- 
ney theaters. The government of 


New South Wales has recently en- 
dowed a musical conservatory, of 
which I am the director, and we hope 
the State will also subsidize the new 
orchestra.” 

The performance of “Otello,” on May 
5, was a distinct triumph, enlisting the 
services of Mme. Melba, Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana, Vanni Marcoux, Elvira Leva- 
roni and Conductor Moranzoni. There 
were innumerable curtain calls for 
Director Russell, who in accordance with 
Parisian custom, failed to respond. 

On May 6 Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” 


, 


brought forth a demonstration even 
greater than that which attended 
“Otello,” declare the Paris cable des- 
patches. Mme. Kousnezoff, as Manon, 


and Signor Giulio Crimi as Des Grieux, 
were signalled out for especial praise. 
Detailed criticism of the performances 
will appear later in MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
regular correspondence from Paris. 

A notable feature of the comments 
that have reached New York concerning 
the Paris venture is the opinion of the 
French critics, who admit frankly that 
in mise en scene, chorus work, and gen- 
eral presentation, there is much that 
Parisian operatic producers may learn 
from the American season. 

The critics have not been the only ones 
to admire Mr. Russell’s ambitious efforts. 
Pierre Veber, in a cable despatch to the 
New York Herald, on Monday, reports 
interviews with the principal directors 
in Paris, who unite in declaring Mr. Rus- 
sell a master of his art and well entitled 
to his hard-earned victory. 

Albert Carré, of Opéra Comique fame, 
says of Mr. Russell: “This man is an 
artist of real quality and I am greatly 
interested in his enterprise.” 
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LILLIAN NORDICA, FAMED AMERICAN 
SOPRANO, DIES IN BATAVIA, JAVA 





Prima Donna Succumbs to Attack of Pneumonia that Resulted from 
Shipwreck off the Australian Coast—Her Greatest Renown 
Attained in Wagnerian Roles, Though She Also Had Success 
in French and Italian Opera, as Well as in Oratorio and Con- 
certs—Made Début at Metropolitan in 1890—Long Known as 
One of the Greatest of American-born Singers 


Lillian Nordica, the famed American 
soprano, died in Batavia, Java, on Sun- 
day evening, May 10. The great artist, 
who was making a farewell cuncert tour 
around the world, had been seriously ill 
since last December, when she suffered a 
nervous breakdown and contracted pneu- 
monia through exposure at the time the 


steamer Tasman, on which she and her 
concert company were traveling, went 
aground in the Gulf of Papua. Until 
the first of April she remained on Thurs- 
day Island in the only hospital in the 
place and without the possibility of ob- 
taining such medical attention as her 
condition required. = 
Against the advice of her physician, 
Dr. Wassel (the only doctor on Thursday 
Island), Mme. Nordica started for 
Batavia on April 1, on her way to Naples, 
where she was to have met her husband, 
George W. Young, the New York banker. 
At Batavia she suffered a relapse and 
was ill for three weeks, during the last 
of which her life was despaired of. With 
Mme. Nordica at the time of her death 
was E. R. Simmons, who was for many 
years her business representative, secre- 
tary and accompanist. Word was cabled 
from Batavia on May 11 that the body 
of Mme. Nordica would be sent to the 
United States on a _ steamer leaving 


May 16. 





Not until she reached her twentieth 
year did Lillian Nordica come to bear 
the surname by which she became world- 
famous. It was only when she made her 
operatic début as Violetta in Brescia, 
Italy, that she discarded her true name, 
Norton, and adopted that which she was 
thereafter to bear for good and which 
signified “from the North.” The change 
served a double purpose; it soothed the 
ruffled sensibilities of her Puritanical 
relatives who objected to the use of their 
name, Norton, on the stage, and it ac- 
corded with the practice then so preval- 
ent among American singers in Europe 
of changing their names for professional 
purposes. 

Lillian Norton’s grandfather was a 
revivalist preacher familiarly known as 
“Campmeeting John” Allen. Her father, 
Edwin Norton, was a Maine farmer 
whose religious proclivities were scarcely 
less stern. The prima donna was born 
in the little town of Farmington, Me., 
on May 12, 1859. While still a very 
young girl she discovered that she pos- 
sessed a voice and her parents were 
eventually moved to send her to Boston. 
Her first vocal lessons were taken under 
Professor O’Neill at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. Her initial in- 
struction was good, and her teacher sub- 
sequently grounded her thoroughly in the 
requirements of oratorio work. 


As a Church Soloist 


It was natural that the young soprano 
should start her career by filling church 
positions. The first of these was at 
Grace Church, Boston, where she re- 
mained for two years, afterwards becom- 
ing soloist in Dr. Putnam’s Church, Rox- 
bury. In 1876 she made her first concert 
appearance, singing an aria from 
“Trovatore” in Bumstead Hall, Boston. 
The same year she sang at the Handel 
and Haydn Society’s Christmas perform- 
ance of the “Messiah” and then made 
concert tours with that organization and 
with the Thomas Orchestra. E 

New York heard Miss Norton in 1878 
when she appeared at two of Patrick S. 
Gilmore’s band concerts in Madison 
Square Garden. She accompanied the 
Gilmore band to Europe and was heard 
at the Crystal Palace, London, in Liver- 
pool, in Paris (at the Trocadéro) and 
elsewhere. But while in Germany she 
severed her connection with the Gilmore 
organization because she objected to ap- 
pearing at open-air concerts. 

Instead of returning to America the 
singer went to Milan, where she placed 
herself under the tutelage of San 
Giovanni. Under the management of an 
American tenor, Chevalier Scovel, who 
was impresario as well as first tenor of 
a small theater in Brescia, she made her 
operatic début in that town as Violetta 
in “Traviata” on April 30, 1879. Her 
success was immediate and appearances 


at Genoa and Novara in “Faust” and 
“Robert the Devil” soon followed. From 
Italy, Mme. Nordica traveled to Russia, 
singing in Moscow and St. Petersburg 
and appearing before the Czarina in 
“Mignon.” Her Russian stay was cut 
short by the murder of the Czar Alex- 
ander II, and she went to Dantzic, Ber- 
lin and Paris. In Paris (1882) she 
scored brilliant triumphs in “Faust” and 
“Hamlet,” having studied both operas un- 
der their respective composers. In Paris 
also occurred her first matrimonial ven- 
ture. She married Frederick A. Gower, 
an electrician and aeronaut and with- 
drew temporarily from the stage. The 
union was not happy. Less than two 
years later Gower endeavored to cross 
the English Channel in a balloon. Bal- 
loon and aeronaut disappeared and no 
trace of either was ever discovered. 
Nevertheless, there were several rumors 
that Gower had been seen in remote 
parts of the world. The courts, how- 
ever, pronounced him legally dead and 
the singer received her share of his 
estate. 

In 1885, Mme. Nordica reappeared on 
the stage in Boston under Colonel Maple- 
son’s management and in 1887 at Covent 
Garden, London, as Violetta. Her réper- 
toire grew and she was soon heard at 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane as Lucia, 
Donna Elvira, Valentine and Aida. Her 
first Wagnerian réle was Elsa. While 
in London she also did much oratorio and 
concert work. 


Début at Metropolitan 


Under the management of Abbey, 
Schoeffel and Grau, Mme. Nordica was 
introduced to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in 1890. She effected her début 
in “Trovatore.” Tamagno was the lead- 
ing tenor. Four years later Cosima 
Wagner invited Mme. Nordica to sing 
in “Lohengrin” at Bayreuth. She was 
the first American singer to be heard 
on the stage of the Festspielhaus. Wag- 
ner’s widow instructed her personally in 
the traditions of Elsa and coached her 
carefully in her interpretation of the 
part. She now proceeded to add the 
greater Wagnerian roles to her répertoire 
and in due course came to be recognized 
as primarily a Wagnerian singer. As 
Isolde she appeared at the Metropolitan 
with the de Reszkes in 1895 and soon 
was heard as Briinnhilde, Venus, and 
other Wagnerian heroines. A disagree- 
ment with the de Reszkes caused her 
temporary abdication from the Metropol- 
itan. 

Mme. Nordica was married a second 
time in 1896, her husband being a Hun- 
garian army officer, Zoltan Doehme. 
Again the match was unfortunate and 
was ended by a divorce in 1904. Five 
years ago she married the New York 
ie George W. Young, who survives 

er. 

After 1904, Mme. Nordica was heard 
less and less frequently at the Metro- 
politan. She did much concert work and 
appeared with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, at Oscar Hammerstein’s Manhat- 
tan Opera House a few times and more 
recently with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. In 1910 and 1912 she suffered 
several breakdowns. But she recovered 
and in April, 1913, was heard (for the 
last time as it proved) in New York in 
a concert at Carnegie Hall. Soon there- 
after she began what she proposed to 
make a globe-circling trip. All went 
well until the wreck of the steamer Tas- 
man in Torres Strait last December 
when she contracted the disease which 
eventually proved fatal. 


A Suffrage Worker 


Mme. Nordica was much interested in 
the problem of woman suffrage and 
worked enthusiastically to aid the cause. 
At another time she entertained visions 
of establishing an “American Bayreuth” 
at Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. The ambi- 
tious scheme never materialized. 

The singer has long and justly held 
the reputation of one of the greatest of 
American-born singers. She was one of 
the few who were successful alike in 
concert, oratorio and opera. Gifted with 
personal beauty, dramatic gifts of a very 
high order and a voice of rare individ- 
uality and beauty she was likewise ex- 
tremely versatile and could be convincing 


in operas of the older order as well as 
in the more dramatic ones of the modern 
type. But her musicianship was not 
extraordinary and the study of a new 
réle entertained dire difficulties for her. 
She is said to have required a thousand 
rehearsals to master. the part of. Isolde. 
Nevertheless, she was unforgettable in 





Nordica’s Favorite Portrait of 
Herself 
this character, ranking with its greatest 


exponents, such as Lehmann, Ternina 
and Fremstad. 





Alva Adams, former Governor of Col- 
orado, who was a fellow passenger of 
Mme. Nordica on the Tasman, arrived 
in New York last Tuesday after a trip 
to the Antipodes in the interests of the 
Panama Exposition. He is quoted as 
saying that Mme. Nordica sent for him 
a few days after the accident to the 
Tasman to draw up her will, appearing 
despondent then as to her condition. 

It is said that Mme. Nordica’s body 
should reach New York about July 1. 





A Friend of Ambitious Girls 
[From the Cleveland (O.) Press.] 


The voice of a songbird soon will be 
hushed. 

Lillian Nordica, “The Lily of the 
North,” is near to the door of death. 

Wholesome young womanhood will 
have lost a stanch friend when Nordica 
has passed away. 

For above and beyond being a great 
singer, Nordica offered a broad charity 
that was not be measured in mere alms- 
giving. 

When she was preparing to found an 
American institute of music, she said: 

“I want to see American girls with 
voices properly started. I want to save 
them, as far as possible, from the terrible 
fate that overtakes so many of them 
who go to Europe to study and then 
pass out of sight. In most cases poor 
students who go to Europe are at the 
mercy of the world.” 





Boston Syndicate May Give Comic 
Opera in New Hammerstein House 


According to a report current in New 
York this week Oscar Hammerstein’s 
new American Opera House is to be de- 
voted to comic opera produced by a syn- 
dicate of Boston men. Mr. Hammerstein 
said that he had received several offers 
for the house, but would not state which 
one he would accept. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink prevented a 
panic in Benton Harbor, Mich., on May 
11, by her presence of mind when the 
lights went out during a thunder-storm, 
leaving an audience of 2,500 in complete 
darkness. Despatches from Benton Har- 
bor say that the tenseness of a perilous 
situation was relieved when Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink lifted her voice above the 
pealing of thunder and continued to 
sing, while the audience sat patiently, 
until the lights were turned on again. 


NEW CENTURY OPERA 
POLICY SUGGESTED 


_s = 
—_————— + 


Otto H. Kahn Sees Possible Ad- 
vantage in Giving Operas in 
Foreign Languages 


Suggestions of a possible change in 
the policy of the Century Opera Company 
of New York concerning the giving of 
opera exclusively in English were made 
at a meeting last week at the City Club 
of stockholders and subscribers. Otto H. 
Kahn first brought the subject up. He 
gave it as his belief that foreigners 
might be kept away from the Century 
because operas were not presented in 
their own language. Mr. Kahn’s atti- 
tude was supported in two or three 
speeches made from the floor, but Ed- 
ward K. Baird, president of the Century 
Company, and Charles H. Strong, presi- 
dent of the City Club, advocated a con- 
tinuation of the present policy. A por- 
tion of Mr. Kahn’s address was repro- 
duced in the New York Times. 

“Let me ask,” said he, “whether it is 
to the best interest of the Century 
project that all the operas be sung in 
English. I know it is heresy even to 


question that, still I must say that in 
my mind it is a debatable matter. We 
have in this city, as every one knows, 
a very cosmopolitan population. There 
is a great mass of people who cling to 
their own language and traditions, and 
most of these people are intensely mu- 
sical. : 

“Without the support of this popula- 
tion, for instance, the Metropolitan Opera 
House could not exist. Now, it occurs 
to me that a great many of these people 
may have been kept away from the Cen- 
tury Opera House by the fact that they 
could not hear the operas as they were 
used to hearing them, and did not care 
to make the change. It seems to me 
that it might be a very good idea to 
give in our season, besides our opera in 
English, several weeks of opera in for- 
eign tongues. At least it is a subject for 
the most serious discussion, and I trust 
it will be considered here at this meet- 
ing.’ 

Mr. Baird said that he did not think 
we could evolve a national art in opera 
unless the works were sung in English. 
Despite the brilliant achievements of the 
Metropolitan Company, Mr. _ Baird 
thought that the Century company would 
become more important because it would 
educate a public which had not been 
going to opera. 

One of the speakers from the floor 
took occasion to denounce the critics, say- 
ing he thought they ought to be kept 
out of the opera house. He said he had 
heard opera from Budapest to St. Peters- 
burg, and from London to Madrid, and 
nowhere better than at the Century. 
President Baird read extracts from some 
of the criticisms of last season, but added 
that he could find it in his heart to ex- 
cuse the critics, because they were only 
ordinary human beings, after all. 

Meanwhile the Century Company has 
been elaborating its plans ta, extend its 
activities to other cities. Invitations 
have been sent to the City Clubs of 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Cleveland to nom- 
inate members of a National Committee 
on Popular Opera with the object of 
present the Century Opera Company in 
each of those cities after the close of 
its season of twenty weeks in New York, 
beginning September 14 and ending Jan- 
uary 30. 

The New York section of the National 
Committee has been organized and in- 
cludes Winthrop Ames, Edmund L. Bay- 
lies, William C. Cornwell, Edward R. 
Finch, Norman Hapgood, Frank S. Hast- 
ings, Otto H. Kahn, Alvin W. Krech, 
Gardner Lamson, Philip M. Lydig, Sam 
A. Lewisohn, Henry M. Leipziger, Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, Isaac N. Seligman, Ar- 
thur E. Stahlschmidt, Frank A. Vander- 
lip, Paul M. Warburg, Henry R. Win- 
throp, Harry Payne Whitney, Ernest T. 
Carter, Frank Damrosch and Edward 
Kellogg Baird, chairman. 

Men prominent in the musical affairs 
of all the cities mentioned have signified 
their desire to co-operate, and a new 
organization to be known as the Cen- 
tury Grand Opera Company is to be 
formed. The local committeemen in 
each of the cities will take entire charge 
of the arrangements for that city. The 
first tour of the Century organization will 
necessarily be limited, and will allow 
visits of only a few weeks to each city. 
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is lovely, her style good, but unless there 


is an opportunity one can not show even 
voice and style. However, both Miss 
Gluck and Mr. Amato were scheduled 
for grateful vocal works later in the fes- 
tival and had a chance to be heard at 
their best. 


The Second Concert 


The second concert of the festival con- 
sisted of a rendition of Bach’s Mass in 
B Minor in which orchestra, chorus, 
children’s choir, Dr. Kunwald directing, 
and the following soloists were em- 
ployed: Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mme. 
Schumann-Heink and Margaret Keyes, 
contraltos; Daniel Beddoe, tenor, and 
Henri Scott, bass. 

In the face of so stupendous a work 
performed in so masterly a manner cri- 
ticism is almost futile. This is according 
to the conviction of the present re- 
viewer, the greatest choral work ever 
written. It had received thorough re- 
hearsal covering two years. The orches- 
tra was, carefully prepared and adequate 
arrangements made of certain portions 
of the Bach score, and the soloists 
demonstrated the wisdom of choosing 
trained oratorio singers in place of op- 
eratic stars. 

The demands on all of the forces used 
in the performance of this composition 
are most exacting and one is usually 
contented to record that the perform- 
ance was satisfactory. In this case such 
a record would be manifestly unfair. 
In all probabilities the Mass has never 
received in America a performance in 
which all portions were given with such 
virtuosity, musicianship and real ex- 
pressiveness. 

Though the soloists are used fre- 
quently during the work it is primarily 
a choral composition and as such the 
chorus is the real star. On the first 
night the choral force demonstrated that 
it is a well-balanced and well-trained 
body, responsive and flexible and capable 
of emotional expression to a high degree 
but in the Mass even this high standard 
was surpassed and the choral forces 
proved to be a body of high qualities of 
musicianship and astonishing virtuosity. 
From the astounding tonal powers of 
the greater choruses to the more inti- 
mate expressions of religious fervor of 
the quieter passages the chorus proved 
itself adequate to all demands. Espe- 
cially must the Cum Sancto Sopiritu, 
with its great difficulties, the Et Incar- 
natus, with its more tender sentiment, 
the Crucifixus and Et Resurrexit, well 
done. But these were far surpassed by 
the Sanctus, the Osanna and the final 
choral number. As the work progressed 
the spirit of Bach became more and 
more apparent and with these final 
choral efforts there was reached a 
point which for musicianly qualities and 
emotional expressiveness will be almost 
impossible to surpass. 

The orchestra provided a fine accom- 
paniment. The brass, with two clarinets 
to reinforce the high trumpets, and the 
tympani, were placed back of the chorus. 
This placing, while it might have been 
disastrous, proved excellent in that it 
provided practically a third ensemble 
body and served to bring out in a most 
satisfactory way the obbligato passages 
which the brass so frequently had. In 
the obbligati special mention must be 
made of the work of Emil Heermann, 
concertmaster, George Royer and Henri 
De Busscher, Oboes d’Amour, Gustav 
Albrecht, Corno da Caccia and N. Koul- 
oukis, flutist. 

It was to be regretted that the work 
does not give to the soprano any solo 
opportunities. Such excellent vocal 
qualities and musicianship as Florence 
Hinkle displayed would have enabled 
her to perform an aria with supreme ar- 


tistry. In her duets with Miss Keyes, 
Miss Hinkle rose to great artistic 
heights. Miss Keyes was fully adequate 


to the demands made upon her in the 
duets and the two singers gave an ex- 
hibition of ensemble worthy of the high 
standard of the performance. Miss 
Keyes in her solo work showed an ex- 
cellently schooled voice and a style which 
won for her the immediate approval of 
the audience. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was confined 
to two airs but in them demonstrated 
those artistic qualities for which she has 
become justly famous. Especially in the 
Agnus Dei, which she sang with great 
nobility, a plenitude of tone and fine ex- 
pressiveness did she rise to distinction. 

In Dan Beddoe the audience discov- 
ered a Bach singer of fine qualifications. 


Vocally his vibrant voice was well suited 
to the solos given him and his phrasing 
was a joy to the listener. It is difficult, 
owing to the great technical demands, to 
infuse great feeling into such airs as he 
had to sing but this Mr. Beddoe did and 
thereby won the much deserved applause 
of the great audience. In his duet with 


Miss Hinkle both he and the soprano 
gave an exibition of noteworthy singing 
and maintained a vocal balance and 
showed a musical comprehension not 
often found at festival performances. 
Mr. Scott, though his last two years 
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Kunwald than to say that he was re- 
sponsible to the last degree for the per- 
formance. It is but once in a lifetime that 
such a great work is performed in such 
a great way and to have been the gen- 
eral in command of such a performance 
should be sufficient reward for any man. 
Dr. Kunwald, at a step, has placed him- 
self in the forefront as a great choral 
director and as a great musician. 


The Third Concert 


The third concert of the Festival, the 
first of the two matinées, was given over 
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Alma Gluck. 


have been mainly devoted to opera, 
showed that he had suffered neither vo- 
cally nor musically by the experience. 
His voice is of good range and he still 
shows a fine finish of vocal style and a 
thorough command of the exacting re- 
quirements of oratorio in general and 
Bach in particular. His two airs were 
received with enthusiasm, especially the 
second, in which he displayed an art of 
considerable proportions. 

It is but fair to mention Adolph H. 
Stadermann who presided at the organ. 
In arranging the organ part in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Kunwald, and in providing 
such a discreet backing for the orches- 
tral and choral pictures Mr. Stadermann 
performed a real artistic service. 

No finer tribute can be paid to Dr. 


No. 9, 


to a miscellaneous program the chief 
features of which were the children’s 
chorus, the orchestra and Pasquale 


Amato, as soloist. The program was as 
follows: 


Symphony No. 1, B Fiat, op. 38, Schu- 
mann ~ Paste XXIII, The Lord is My Shep- 
herd, Schubert, Chorus of Children; Ajr, 
“Bri tu,” A Masked Ball, Verdi, Pasquale 
Amato: The Carnival in Paris, op. 9, Svend- 
sen: “God in Nature,’ Schubert (Orchestra- 
tion by Louis V. Saar), Chorus of Children ; 
Tone Poem, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” op. 
30, Strauss, Orchestra and Organ, A. H. Stad- 
ermann, Organist; Air, “Largo al Factotum, 
“The Barber of Seville,” Rossini, Pasquale 
Amato: Rhapsody No. 2, Liszt 


It was an afternoon of ovations. The 
children’s chorus, the orchestra and Mr. 
Amato sharing in the great enthusiasm 
of the audience which taxed the large 


auditorium to its capacity. It must be 
mentioned that Alfred Hartzel, chorus 
master for the children’s chorus, was 
forced to respond to enthusiastic de- 
mands from the audience and bow his 
thanks from the stage. It was a well 
merited approval. 

The children’s chorus, always a noted 
feature of the Festivals, achieved its 
usual success. No matter what great 
artists are present or what great works 
are performed Cincinnati audiences in- 
variably accord to the children the 
hearty recognition which they so richly 
deserve. In all probabilities there is no 
other city in the country where the mu- 
sical work done by the children of the 
public schools is on so high a plane of 
artistic excellence. 

In the performance of Thursday after- 
noon the chorus was heard in Schubert’s 
“The Lord is my Shepherd,” the purely 
melodic beauties of which lent them- 
selves well to the capabilities of the 
children. There was a clearness and 
purity of voice, a sweetness of quality 
which gripped the audience and stirred 
its emotions in a way no other Festival 
number has yet done. There was also 
good intonation and shading, precision 
of attack and a unanimity of phrasing 
which were remarkable. The success 
was repeated in Schubert’s “God in Na- 
ture.” 

Mr. Amato sang the “Eri Tu” from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball” with a beauty of 
tone, and a style which won for him a 
sincere tribute. Though it was the most 
musicianly work which he did during the 
afternoon it did not, of course, receive 
the storm of approval which was vouch- 
safed the “Largo al Factotum” from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville.” After his 
performance of this latter number Mr. 
Amato was recalled ccuntless times. The 
approval of the audience was so enthu- 
siastically expressed that, for a time, it 
threatened to break the no encore rule 
of the Festivals. 

The enlarged orchestra was at its best 
and Dr. Kunwald was in his happiest 
mood. The so-called “Spring’”’ Symphony 
of Schumann was played with a bouy- 
ancy and verve which were infectious and 
which set the high standard for the af- 
ternoon. The two comparative novelties 
of the program were the Svendsen “Car- 
nival in Paris,” which was well-played 
and received much applause, and the 
Strauss “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 

It is unnecessary at this time to enter 
into a critical exposition of the merits 
or demerits of the Strauss composition. 
Its demands on the orchestra technically 
and in the additional instruments re- 
quired suit it well for festival perform- 
ances. The enlarged orchestra showed 
its many merits and the virtuosity of its 
members in this number. Though it is 
unfair to pick out any section of the 
organization for approval yet it must be 
said that the strings distinguished them- 
selves in the difficult work. There was a 
richness and wealth of tone, a clarity of 
detail and a technical efficiency which 
must have gladdened the heart of the 
conductor. 

This work Dr. Kunwald had evidently 
prepared with exceptional care for he 
directed it from memory. In his conduct- 
ing he showed himself a veritable vir- 
tuoso of the baton. His command of his 
forces were absolute and the emotional 
scheme well-worked out. Dr. Kunwald 
received an ovation at the completion of 
the work. 

The concert was closed with an en- 
thusiastic performance of Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody. 


The Fourth Concert 


The program of the fourth concert on 
Friday evening consisted of the Mozart 
Symphony in E Flat (one of the last 
three); the Recitative and Air, “Waft 
her, Angels,” from Handel’s “Jephtha;”’ 
and the Verdi Requiem, known as the 
“Manzoni” Requiem. The choral and or- 
chestral forces, under Dr. Kunwald, 
were employed and the soloists of the 
evening were Florence Hinkle,  so- 
prano, Margaret Keyes, contralto, Evan 
Williams, tenor, and Henri Scott, basso. 

It was not to be expected that the 
choral forces which had placed to their 
credit such an exemplary performance 
as that of che great B Minor Mass would 
achieve anything out of the ordinary in 
the remaining concerts. Such an effort 
was sufficient to cover the vocal forces 
with glory enough for one festival. Such 
a perfect performance as was given of 
the Verdi work was, therefore, most un- 
expected. That the forces were capable 
of great artistic efforts was understood 
but that any rendition could surpass 
that of the Bach Mass was not to be 
anticipated. 

It is needless to expatiate on the re- 
ligious or theatrical values of the Verdi 
work. That it is the opposite of the 
Bach Mass is no condemnation of it as a 
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musical work. It takes all styles of mu- 
sic to satisfy all peoples and ages and 
the Verdi composition fulfills its mission 
splendidly. The chorus and Dr. Kun- 
wald entered on their task joyously and 
the grateful vocal attributes of the Re- 
quiem fully repaid them -for their ef- 
forts. Dr. Kunwald’s interpretation was 
one which took full account of the dra- 
matic possibilities and yet which did not 
sacrifice any opportunity for the infu- 
sion of religious sentiment. There was 
evident in the relationship of the direc- 
tor and chorus an even greater sym- 
pathy and unity of idea and purpose 
than in any other work of the festival. 
The choral body displayed a tone of 
great beauty, a plasticity, a command 
of nuance and of intelligent phrasing 
which must have made the directing of 
the composition a happy task. One can- 
not forbear mentioning the tremen- 
dously impressive singing of the “Dies 
Irae” and the Sanctus with its fugue 
for two choirs and its triumphant end- 
ing. The orchestra, too, was at its best 
though it had only accompanying work 
to do. 

The quartet of soloists could not have 
been improved. The four voices blended 
excellently and there was present a 
fine ensemble spirit which produced com- 
mendable artistic results. 

In many respects Florence Hinkle 
carried off the honors. For vocal beauty 
and for sincerity and intelligence of mu- 
sical utterance one can hardly imagine 
a finer performance than was hers. Her 
“Libera Me” was an effort long to be re- 
membered and her interpretation went 
a long way toward making the finale the 
strongest part of the work. That her 
work was appreciated was shown by the 
sincere tribute accorded her by the au- 
dience, a tribute which was thoroughly 
deserved. 

Margaret Keyes again showed a voice 
of astonishing range and great power 
and sang most effectively. The part is 
one which makes great demands on the 
singer and it is sufficient praise to state 
that Miss Keyes acquitted herself bril- 
liantly. Mr. Williams brought to his 
work the same careful preparation and 
excellent vocal style as has characterized 
his previous work at the festival. His 
solo in the “Dies Irae” was sung in 
masterly style. Henri Scott deepened 
the good impression made by his sing- 
ing in the Bach Mass. His voice is a 
vibrant and sympathetic organ, his style 
is manly and dignified, and his interpre- 
tations governed by good musicianly 
knowledge, qualifications which go a 
long way toward the making of a real 
singer. 

As a matter of record it is to be 
stated that the playing of the gently 
humorous Mozart Symphony was excel- 
lent in every respect, though one might 
wish the last movement to be taken a 
trifle more deliberately, and that Mr. 
Williams sang the Handel Air with a 
simplicity of style and an evident sin- 
cerity which won him much applause 
and many recalls. Mr. Williams is a 
master of the Handelian style, a style 
which demands much more art than 
many more pretentious songs of modern 
origin. Every singer should be made 
to study Handel as Mr. Williams has 
evidently done in order that there might 
be many more such artists. 


The Fifth Concert 


The second afternoon program (the 
fifth concert) was concerned with the 
following numbers: 

“Der 


Weber: Air, 


Bach, 


Overture, Freischiitz,” 


My faithful heart, break forth in joy,” 


Schumann-Heink; Overture, ‘“Tannhiuser,”’ 
Wagner ; Air, “Penelope Weaving a Garment, 
Odysseus,’ Bruch. Schumann-Heink; “Night 
Hymn at Sea,’’ Thompson, Chorus of Chil- 
dren; Symphony No. 3, D Minor, Mahler. 


The first half of the concert may be 
dismissed with few critical words, ex- 
cepting reference to Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, who was accorded a _ reception 
which must have warmed her heart. As 
she remarked in the artists’ room in re- 
sponse to words of congratulation and 
commendation: “They say my voice is 
gone, every year, until some people he- 


lieve it. But when I sing then they see 
that it is better than ever. God be 
thanked!” This tells the story of her 


singing better than critical comment. It 
must be mentioned that Katherine Hoff- 
man played the accompaniment to the 
Bach selection on the great organ. 

The two orchestral overtures were per- 
formed in excellent style. The song for 


children’s chorus was directed by Chorus- 


master Alfred Hartzel, under whose 
baton the children achieved excellent re- 
sults in nuance and tone. 

The scope of the Mahler Third Sym- 
phony may best be told by the program 
notes, as follows: 

The third symphony is said to have been 
intended as a nature-symphony (Natursym- 
phonie), describing the different realms of 
nature, beginning with the lowest and ending 
with the highest; the inorganic, then the or- 
ganic, then mankind, and ending with the 
transcendental idea of divinity. 


The symphony demands a full orches- 
tra with bells’in addition, and the orches- 
tration displays the use of almost every 
modern technical device. The work is 
in itself sufficient for an entire program 
and its content is not to be grasped in 
one hearing. There are moments of 
great beauty, such as the second and 
third movements; moments of real elo- 
quence, as in the alto solo, and of ma- 
jesty and real power, as in the poly- 
phonic finale of the last movement. But 
there is also much that is unnecessary, 
some that is common and a little that is 
banal. The use of a chorus of children 
in such a work cannot be commended, 
though the children sang well. 

However the symphony may come to 
be estimated critically it is now a mat- 
ter of record that the work was per- 
formed in remarkable manner by the 
orchestra. This instrumental body has 
maintained an astoundingly good stand- 
ard throughout the festival. Dr. Kun- 
wald read the symphony with reverence 
for his friend Mahler, and with evi- 
dent devotion to and belief in the musical 
message of the score. 


The Sixth Concert 


The sixth and closing concert of the 
festival presented the following pro- 
gram: 

Overture, “The Master Singers of Nurem- 
berg,’’ Wagner; Air, “I am thine,’ “The 
Shepherd King,’ Mozart, Alma Gluck; Vio- 
lin Solo, Emil Heermann; Overture, Leonore 
No. 3, Beethoven; Scene, “H’er since the 
day,’ Louise,’’ Charpentier ; Symphony No. 9 
Beethoven, Florence Hinkle, Evan Williams, 
Margaret Keyes, Henri Scott, Chorus and 
Orchestra. 


In the two orchestral works of the first 
half of the program the orchestra pre- 
sented compositions which have been 
heard in regular concerts and _ there- 
fore require no extended comment. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Wagner overture 
was given a vigorous and strongly out- 
lined interpretation, while the Beetho- 
ven number was marked by a continence 
and spirit of classicism which made it 
one of the best performed works of the 
festival. 

Alma Gluck, though not in as good 
voice as she was earlier in the season, 
retrieved herself, though the impression 
made at the first concert was not her 
fault, but due to the fact that she was 
compelled to sing a part for which she 
should never have been cast. The so- 
prano role in the Berlioz work is un- 
grateful at best and is as far from the 
style of Miss Gluck as could well be 
imagined. Her two arias at the final 
concert served to display her best vocal 
qualities and demonstrated beyond cavil 
that she is one of the most gifted of our 
American artists. She was given a most 
cordial welcome and recalled many 
times. 

The Ninth Symphony, though a work 
great in musical content, is one not 
suited to the demonstration of ordinary 
vocal beauties. Both chorus and solo- 
ists handled the almost impossible voice 
parts in a way deserving of the highest 
commendation. 

It is to the orchestra and director 
that the main part of the task falls, and 
that its task was accomplished credit- 
oy is using faint praise indeed. The 
orchestra was eloquent, especially in the 
adagio and, on the whole, it was as sat- 
isfactory a performance as these fes- 
tivals have witnessed in many years. It 
is unnecessary to duplicate commenda- 
tion. The instrumental body displayed 
to the full the many excellent qualities 
which have been in evidence throughout 
these concerts. The Cincinnati orches- 
tra is an organization which will com- 
mand instant respect for its many vir- 
tues, wherever it may choose to be 
heard. 

After all, it is upon the shoulders of 
the conductor that praise or blame must 
rest, more especially in such a work. Dr. 
Kunwald’s reading was of real interest. 
It was highly individual and in many 
respects was permeated with a sincere 
spirit of classicism. That there may be 
differences of opinion as to this tempo 
or that tempo, this phrasing or that 
reading, is inevitable. On the whole it 
was an interpretation which cannot but 
evoke respect for the musicianly and 
studious mind which conceived it, and 
a rendition of the Ninth Symphony which 
evokes respectful criticism is a reading 
which can reflect nothing but credit on 
the man _ responsible. Dr. Kunwald 
closed his first festival. with a perform- 


ance which he can justly remember as 
one to be proud of. Should he surpass 
it in future festivals he will have per- 
formed a task of great difficulty. 
ARTHUR L. JUDSON. 


TRIUMPH IN PARIS 
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Mr. Gheuse, of the Opéra Comique, is 
reported as declaring: 

“Mr. Russell! He’s a remarkable man, 
a charming colleague, and an intellectual 
artist to boot. I have seen what he has 
done and it is excellent.” 

Mr. de Lagoanére, musical manager 
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Henry Russell, Whose Season of Opera 
at the Champs-Elysées, by the Boston 
Company, Has Taken Paris by Storm 


of the Gaité Theatre, who speaks in 
praise of Mr. Russell’s enterprise, offers 
an interesting suggestion: 

“I consider that this foreign opera 
season deserves the heartiest welcome, 
and at the same time, I wish Mr. Rus- 
sell would make his theater an exclu- 
sively international one and that he 
would produce ancient and modern for- 
eign works to the exclusion of all others. 
Under those conditions the opera, the 
Opéra Comique, and the Gaite Theatre 
would only produce French works.” 





Artists Elated Over 
Success in Paris 





Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
May 1, 1914. 


ME. KOUSNETZOFF has just ar- 
rived in town to prepare for her 
appearance in “Manon Lescaut” on Sat- 
urday at the Théatre des Champs Ely- 
sées. The prima donna before leaving 
the Riviera was: to have sung for the 
first time in “Les Huguenots” at Monte 
Carlo, but she has created so many new 
roles this season that the strain proved 
too much for her and a serious case of 


physical breakdown was avoided only by 
the management withdrawing the pro- 
duction. 

I saw Mme. Kousnetzoff shortly after 
her arrival in Paris, and the soprano 
looked so thoroughly worn out, although 
up and about, that it is a matter of some 
doubt whether she will be able to do 
herself justice on Saturday. 

Mme. Edvina, with whom I had a 
hasty automobile interview the other 
morning, is delighted with her success 
at the Champs Elysées Opera as Fiora 
in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

She told me she found the réle a most 
enjoyable one to sing. I had _ the 
pleasure of seeing her again in the part 
on Tuesday, when I was more impressed 
than ever by the fresh and luscious 
quality of her singing and the classic 
grandeur of her acting. Ferrari-Fon- 
tana’s performance as Avito was splen- 
didly received, but many deplored his 
methods as occasionally a little too 
lusty, and there is no doubt that his 
voice loses half its quality when he 
forces it and, _ incidentally, when 
his production becomes throaty. Mar- 
coux, who gets the curtain in each 


act, was as magnificent as ever as 
Archibaldo and Cigada’s singing, as 
Manfredo, was frequently very fine. 
The second hearing of the music made 
no better impression upon me than the 
first, although the splendid Monteux or- 
chestra, under Signor Moranzoni, made 
the most of it. 
C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





‘‘L’Amore Dei Tre Re’’ 
Opens Paris Season 





Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
April 26, 1914. 


HE two months’ season of the Bos- 
ton and Covent Garden opera com- 
panies at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées opened last night with the first 
performance in Paris of Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” with Louise Ed- 
vina, Vanni Marcoux, Ferrari-Fontana 
and Cigada in the-cast. The elegant 
Parisian audience accorded the work a 


somewhat cool reception, despite the 
poetic notices to the contrary in the 
Paris press. When a Parisian audience 
thoroughly likes a new work it never 
hesitates to display its enthusiasm in a 
demonstfative manner, an adjective that 
no sane critic could apply to last night’s 
audience. In saying this I am making 
mental comparisons between the recep- 
tion of this opera and that of recent 
Paris successes, such as “Pénélope,” “La 
Vie Bréve,” “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” and “Les Trois Masques.” 
Parisians were for the most part fully 
acquainted with the popularity which 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” has attained in 
America, and perhaps they expected too 
much of the new work. Certain it is, 
however, that the majority left the 
theater with a feeling of disappointment, 
notwithstanding the admirable singing of 
the entire company and the splendid 
manner in which the opera was staged. 
I think the chief reason for this atti- 
tude is that Montemezzi’s work is not 
sufficiently ultra-modern for Parisian 
tastes; we have had a surfeit of Wag- 
nerian imitators of the Montemezzi 
school in Paris of late, all of whose pro- 
ductions have gone the way of failure. 


“Lacks Individuality” 


Personally, although my musical opin- 
ions are far from iconoclastic, I am in- 
clined to agree with the Parisian. Monte- 
mezzi’s score lacks individuality, 
although his orchestration—along Wag- 
nerian lines—is superb. There is a 
suave, soothing influence in certain of 
his motifs of great rhythmic beauty, but 
the climaxes are inevitably devoid of 
originality and interest. The most effec- 
tive passages at dramatic moments in the 
story are the bars lifted wholesale, un- 
blushingly and undisguisedly from “Tris- 
tan” and “Louise.” Another blemish, in 
my opinion, is the lack of collaboration 


between the voice parts and the or- 
chestra. 
Mme. Edvina was superb as Fiora, 


but the music allotted to the part is so 
discreet that one regretted not hearing 
her lovely high notes more frequently, 
most of the part lying in the medium 
voice. The soprano’s attitudes in her 
shimmering golden gown on the battle- 
ments in the second act were classically 
beautiful and her acting was magnificent 
throughout. 

Vanni Marcoux, who, by the way, is 
shortly to marry, scored a great success 
as Archibaldo. He was in his best voice 
and his tragic representation of the 
blind old King made a profound impres- 
sion. Ferrari-Fontana, as Avito, sang 
with great power and passion as the 
lover, but he spoiled the beauty and 
evenness of his tone by abuse of the 
“operatic sob.” Signor Cigada, the 
Manfredo, seemed rather uncertain in 
the first act, but later sang and ‘acted 
with much distinction. 


Nothing but unstinted praise is due 
to Roberto Moranzoni for the power 
with which he conducted the opera, 


orchestra and chorus responding to him 
as one being. This was the first appear- 
ance of the newly formed Monteux 
orchestra in operatic work, and judging 
by the account it gave of itself it will 
prove one of the finest in this country. 
Mr. Urban’s scenery came in for admira- 
tion from all parts of the house. 

Among those noticed in the audience 
were Jean de Reszke, Emma Eames de 
Gogorza, Emilio de Gogorza, M. H. 
Hanson, Mme. Melba, Clarence Mackay, 
Walter Behrens, May Peterson, Alfred 
Leblanc, Isidore de Tara, Lillie Lawler, 
Mrs. Blumenthal, Mrs. W. E. Corey, 
Minnie Tracey, Mme. de Weerth, Henri 
Dangés and Robert L. Tait. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE 
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RUDOLF BERGER, TENOR, AT CLOSE RANGE . 








The Remarkable Story of Voice 
Transformation Told Here in 
Detail for the First Time—A 
Singer Who Composes Ultra 
Modern Music—Royalty Has 
Shown Him Many Honors 


HEN Richard Wagner built his 
Festspielhaus at Bayreuth and ac- 
complished his long-cherished desire he 
little dreamed that in it one of the most 
interesting of transformations of a 
human voice would have its inception. 
Yet it was there, in the famous theater’s 
dressing room, just six years ago, in 
1908, that a singer who had won renown 
as a baritone all over the Continent, one 
who had sung Amfortas and Klingsor 
numerous times in the festival-theater, 
was singled out by a visiting musician 
from America six years later to appear 
as Parsifal at the Kaiser’s opera in Ber- 
lin and the same month to sing the guile- 
less fool at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. 

The baritone was Rudolf Berger, who 
has been heard in America this year for 
the first time; the visitor from America 
Oscar Saenger, widely known as a voca! 
instructor. Mr. Saenger was attending 
a “Parsifal’” performance at Bayreuth 
on the occasion above referred to and 
afterward went “behind stage” to greet 
the singers. He inquired who the tall 
man was who had sung Klingsor. “That 
man should be singing tenor,” said Mr. 
Saenger. He had been speaking to Mr. 
Berger, but he did not know it. 

“T am the man who sang Klingsor to- 
day,” the baritone answered. 

Thus began the metamorphosis of 
“Berger, baritone, to “Berger, tenor.” 
That the evolution occurred is widely 
known, but where and how it transpired 
has not been given to the world. 

Mr. Berger told of it all with en- 
thusiasm a week ago at his New York 
apartments in conversation with a MusI- 
CAL AMERICA man. “I cannot ever make 
clear, I am afraid,” said the tallest of 
the Metropolitan singers, “how Mr. 
Saenger worked with me to make this 
change possible. When he told me that 
I was a tenor I was naturally enough in- 
terested at once. I had sung baritone 
roles, all of them—for in Germany one 
sings all the styles, Wagner, Italian and 
French—for seventeen years and I was 
so accustomed to them that I never 
thought of singing anything else. Yet 
I must confess that there was a fascinat- 
ing something in Mr. Saenger’s sugges- 
tion. I went home and I thought about 
it. Then we went over some tenor parts 
together and the way in which I man- 
aged to go through them gave me cour- 
age to believe that there was a chance. 
Mr. Saenger returned to America. The 
idea pursued me and I thought and 
thought about it. There was the risk: If 
I should not succeed in accomplishing the 
change I might spoil my career, which 
was then at its height. It was difficult 
to decide. My wife, then Mme. Rappold, 
was in Europe that Fall, and with her I 
went to the steamship office. I decided 
to go to America and work with Mr. 
Saenger for three months. But there 
was no ticket to be had. As we were 
going out of the door I, feeling very sad 
at having decided and not being able to 
get passage, the man called me back and 
told me that a ticket had just been re- 
turned. I purchased it and came over. 
The three months were extended first to 
six and then to nine, for as the months 
passed I realized that I was achieving 
that for which I had set out. 


What His Friends Thought 


“Of course, I had to get a leave of 
absence in Berlin. When it became 
known that Berger was going to America 
to study to become a tenor musicians in 
the German capital shook their heads 
and thought me quite out of my mind. 
Those of them who had my interest at 
heart came to me and begged me not to 
make the venture. But the die was cast. 
The first months here were hard ones and 
I should have given up many times had it 
not been for the strength of Mr. Saen- 
ger’s personality. It was that which 
kept my spirits up. It was a tremendous 
undertaking for him and it was achieved 
as only a master can.” 


Camera Impressions of Rudolf Berger. 


air Study; (3) Mr. Berger and his wife, Marie Rappold; (4) As ‘Tristan,’ 
er’s “‘Ex Libris,’’ which records his arrival in 


The tenor smiles as he tells you about 
his return to the German capital. Natu- 
rally there was much expectation among 
musicians and the press as to what he 
would do. “Just think of what it meant 
for the Berlin critics who had for more 
than a dozen years been accustomed to 
hear me sing Kyugwenal, Telramund and 
Wotan to be confronted suddenly with 
the same person appearing as Tristan, 
Siegfried and Lohengrin. But I came 
out of the ordeal, as you know.” 

Many musicians who have heard Mr. 
Berger this year at the Metropolitan 
have raised the question in their minds 
as to the situation in which he finds him- 
self when he is singing the last act of 
“Tristan,” for example. Here he finds 
himself singing music to which only six 
years ago he used to listen. 

“It is not easy,” he declares, “for I 
still know Kurwenal’s part thoroughly 
and if the singer who is on the stage 
with me is even a sixteenth of a beat 
behind the beat I am almost tempted to 
come in. You see I sang ninety-six bari- 
tone rdles in my career and now I sing 
eighteen tenor réles. So there is a good 
deal that has been crowded into my head. 
And the last eighteen in a very short 
time.” 

A Summer of Rest 

But this Summer the tenor is going to 
rest. He has sung twenty-two perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan in two and 
three-quarter months, added to which 
are concert appearances in Dallas, Den- 
ver and Louisville prior to his sailing. 
He sings six months next year at the 
Berlin Royal Opera and three months at 
the Metropolitan. Like the majority of 
the new singers who come to our great 
opera-house Mr. Berger is a Toscanini 
enthusiast. He marvels at the genius of 
this Italian master whose knowledge of 
the German operas is so extraordinary. 
And he has found it an inspiration to 
sing under his baton. Alfred Hertz he 
holds in high esteem and speaks of him 
with unbounded admiration as a Wag- 
nerian interpreter. 

On the piano stands a large picture of 
Richard Strauss, with a lengthy auto- 
graph. “Strauss gave me that,” relates 
the singer, “as a compliment for my 
singing of Kunrad in his ‘Feuersnot’ in 
1902 when I was a baritone. In many 





ways I think it is his finest work for 
the stage. A compliment from him is 
something to be proud of, I can tell you, 
for he is very exacting and requires 
much from the interpreters of his works. 
This picture I prize highly. But only in 
January last at the dress-rehearsal of 
‘Parsifal’ in Berlin he came to my dress- 
ing-room and spoke highly of my sing- 
ing of the title réle. He & often said 
in recent years that he would write no 
more tenor parts in his music-dramas; 
so, laughingly, I asked him if he would 
not write a tenor part for me in his next 
opera. His rejoinder was that he might. 
I should like to do it, for I have sung 
Jokanaan seventy-nine times in his ‘Sa- 
lomé.’ ”’ 
Berger’s Musicianship 


Not only as baritone and tenor has 
this artist distinguished himself. He is 
a thoroughly grounded musician, some- 
thing not often to be met with among 
singers. Known here as a German tenor 
—the word German is applied in Amer- 
ica to those singers who sing in the Ger- 
man operas—Rudolf Berger is really an 
Austrian. 

“IT am not German, although every- 
body here insists on calling me a Ger- 
man. By birth I am an Austrian and 
was educated in Briinn. There I studied 
at the conservatory and had a complete 
musical education.” A picture of him 
seated at the piano brought the tenor the 
inquiry as to whether that was his in- 
strument. “Yes,” he said, “I play and 
I compose. Here are several songs which 
I have written for my wife. In com- 
position I am an ultra-modernist. Sing 
them myself? Heavens! Were I to, I 
should be told, I am sure, ‘Cobbler, stick 
to your last!’ I should not like to be 
censured in that manner, so I leave them 
alone for others to sing if there are per- 
sons who find them worth while.” 

No noted operatic artist’s music-room 
is less adorned with pictures of himself 
than is Mr. Berger’s. The careful ob- 
server will find honorary orders from 
many monarchs, among them Carl- 
Edouard, Herzog von Coburg-Gotha, 
Georg, Herzog von Sachsen-Meiningen, 
Albert, Prince of Monaco, Carol I, King 
of Roumania in simple frames about the 
room. These are from his earlier days 
the tenor confides. He has decorations 





(1) The Tenor at his Piano; (2) Mr. Berger, Oscar Saenger and Orville Harold Indulging in Open- 
’ one of his Notable Roéles. Set obliquely is seen the sing- 


America as the baritone “Flying Dutchman” and his departure as tenor ‘‘Lohengrin”’ 


galore from Kaiser Wilhelm and Franz 
Joseph, the aged Austrian Emperor, but 
they are modestly put away in boxes, 
which are not on exhibit. The present 
German Emperor honored him only this 
Spring by having sent to him by Count 
von Hiilsen, the intendant of the Berlin 
Royal Opera, a stickpin with the crown 
and a “W” in diamonds as an apprecia- 
tion of his services in the first “Parsifal”’ 
production in Berlin in January. Since 
the tenor left the German capital shortly 
after the performance the decoration was 
forwarded to him here through the Ger- 
man Embassy in Washington. 

“Pictures of myself in réles? I have 
but few. I always tell my friends that 
I am a tenor who sings many roles and 
has few pictures of himself in costume 
in contradistinction to those tenors who 
have pictures of themselves in all réles 
and sing but a very few.” 

May Sing Here in “Otello” 

New York may have a chance next 
season to hear Mr. Berger in Verdi’s 
“Otello” should the management decide 
to restore that masterpiece to its réper- 
toire from which it has been sadly ab- 
sent this Winter. It is only one of many 
Italian parts which he sings, but it ap- 
peals to him strongly. “I should like to 
sing it, too, for it would give me a chance 
to show here what I could do in another 
style of music. On my return to Berlin 
my first appearances as a tenor were 
made in Wagner roles. One day Dr. Muck 
cast me as Tamino in ‘The Magic F lute.’ 
I told him that it wasn’t my style of 
music. Whereupon in accents both firm 
and friendly he replied that if I sang 
Mozart to the Berliner’s satisfaction my 
success as a tenor would be established. 
I am glad that I took his advice. Per- 
haps Otello would open new paths for me 
in New York?” 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Home from a Trip Around the World 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

I am just home from my trip around 
the world. Enclose my check for MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. I certainly enjoy your 
very newsy paper. 

Most cordially, 
NETTIE E. SNYDER. 

St. Paul, Minn., May 9, 1914. 
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| a ADVICE ON COMPOSITION FROM RUBIN GOLDMARK 





Increased Attention Paid to 
Study of Theory a Vital Fac- 
tor in Progress of Americans 
as Creative Musicians—‘‘Mak- 
ing Haste Slowly” a Rule 
That Mr. Goldmark Preaches 


and Practises 


ENDELSSOHN’S father is said to 
have lamented good-humoredly on 

one occasion that while “formerly he had 
been known as the son of his father he 
had finally come to be looked upon as the 
father of his son.” For a long time 
something of an analogous tendency pre- 
vailed in respect to Rubin Goldmark, 
the distinguished American composer, 
with reference to his uncle, the venerable 
Karl of the same patronymic. So that, 
although Dvorak had expressed himself 
emphatically to the effect that “there 
were two Goldmarks,” the younger man 
continued for some time to be esteemed 
by those ignorant of the beauty and 
worth of his own creations as “the 


nephew of his uncle.” 
The younger Mr. Goldmark is the most 


modest of men, yet even he felt disposed 
to protest at times against this particu- 
lar mode of classification. It needs but a 
very casual acquaintance with his com- 
positions to demonstrate the absoluteness 
of his right to be recognized by his own 
artistic bearing. And, indeed, such 
recognition has come to be his. 

Now the veteran Karl is reputed to 
have been in his day a very slow worker. 
It is even told that when he was en- 
gaged in the composition of the “Queen 
of Sheba” a friend who had called upon 
him rushed excitedly up to a group of 
musicians on the street eagerly ex- 
claiming, “Great news, gentlemen! Karl 
Goldmark has written two notes to-day!” 
Possibly those familiar with this pro- 
pensity of the composer of the “Rustic 
Wedding” may, upon considering the 
comparatively brief list of his nephew’s 
works, be moved to believe that his re- 
stricted productivity is a result of a 
legitimately inherited trait. In truth, 
however, this is not the case. Though Mr. 
Goldmark does not shed a quartet, a 
symphonic poem or two and _ several 
groups of piano pieces and sets of songs 
annually, though he is relentlessly self- 
critical and makes haste none too quick- 
ly, the more assured cause of his produc- 
tive reticence, as it were, is his incessant 
labor of teaching. 

During eight months out of the year 
and sometimes to the extent of fourteen 
lessons a day, Mr. Goldmark dispenses 
instruction in musical theory, composi- 
tion and, to a lesser extent, piano play- 
ing. To find him in a blissfully unoccu- 
pied state on week-days is a sufficiently 
unusual experience, while there are times 
when even Sunday brings its quota of 
work. Chance served a representative 
of MusICAL AMERICA toward the end of 
last week. A pupil deferred his lesson 
from its regular hour till some time 
Sunday morning, which left the com- 
poser with a spare hour for conversation. 


Time for Creative Work 


Mr. Goldmark’s vacation is due on the 
wings of another fortnight. On June l, 
he makes his escape from pupils and the 
city and for four months is at leisure to 
devote himself to musical creation. Of 
this term of leisure he does not avail 
himself in the fullest measure. “I re- 
quire a certain amount of time to re- 
cuperate from the fatigue of teaching 
before plunging into the process of com- 
position. aturally one does not accom- 
plish extended feats in the space of a 
few months. This year I shall have to 
busy myself during the Summer prepar- 
ing my ‘Samson’ for publication. I have 
also various plans for works. But it is 
not possible to continue for a long 
stretch to elaborate ideas without feeling 
the strain seriously and so the time di- 
vides itself between actual composition 
and orchestrating. 

“Naturally, I should wish to have 


more opportunity for exercise of the 
purely creative faculties, but matters 
cannot adjust themselves to that end. 
My compositions are prompted by im- 
pulses that are first and last artistic. 








\ 








The log cabin on a Colorado mountain side where Mr. Goldmark com- 


posed the greater part of his symphonic poem 
right, Mr. Goldmark practising. The composer is a pianist of eminent 


virtuosity 


Without the prospect of ultimate artistic 
satisfaction to myself I should have no 
desire to compose. And I realize only 
too well that music brought forth for 
this type of personal satisfaction is not 
of a nature immediately to supply one’s 
material needs. Besides, I have taught 
for many years now, and I take pleasure 
in it—especially since I devote the 
greater part of my time to theory, the 
teaching of which has always afforded 
me most substantial pleasure. A num- 
ber of years ago, I was obliged on ac- 
count of my health to locate for some- 
thing like eight years in Colorado 
Springs. During that time I gave much 
instruction and was connected with the 
conservatory. When I returned to New 
York I was obliged to start everything 
afresh. And from that time on I have 
steadily built up my student following. 
So that, much as I might wish to have 
more time for my own use, I cannot well 
—and, indeed, should not feel disposed 
to—terminate my work as instructor. 


The Study of Theory 


“It has been interesting and gratify- 
ing to me to observe how much the 
study of theory is becoming diffused 
among American music students to-day. 
To its neglect in previous years I at- 
tribute the fact that American composi- 
tion is not more advanced than it is. It 
will be observed that all the youngest men 
to-day are already or are fast becom- 
ing thoroughly grounded in those basic 
principles of music which used to be re- 
garded as negligible or, at best, of sec- 
ondary consideration. I think the time 
is passing when a mediocre violinist in a 
theater orchestra could, with his modi- 
cum of musical knowledge, win a good 
following in the capacity of teacher. I 
say we are improving in our attitude 
toward theory. But we have not yet 
done as much as we must, being still too 
eager to accomplish very much in a very 
little time. That tendency is the curse 
of true and enduring progress. 

“Undoubtedly there are misguided 
persons who profess to see in theoretical 
training the necessary extinction of in- 
dividuality. And so when an untaught, 
second-rate organist sits down and plays 
a strange sounding succession of chords 
on his instrument he is urged by his 
friends to proceed without fear into the 
territories of composition and to shun 
the study of established musical laws lest 
his precious ‘individuality’ be thereby 
impaired. It seems never to occur to 
these persons that even those who are 
considered extremely revolutionary com- 
posers have undergone their thorough 
grounding in harmony, counterpoint, 
form. Strauss and Debussy had to mas- 
ter these matters most uncompromis- 
ingly. Even Schonberg has written a 
book on harmony and while much of it 
is a polemic and the whole really in- 
tended rather for persons who have mas- 
tered the subject thoroughly than for 
beginners, it is so moderate in its pre- 
scriptions as to be practically conven- 
tional. Debussy studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire where they are relentless 


“Samson.” At the 


in their exactions in the matter of coun- 
terpoint—almost too much so, I might 
say. An anecdote is told of a pupil of 
the Vienna Conservatory who had, in 
that institution, taken the prize for 
fugue writing. Eventually he found his 
way to the Paris Conservatoire where 
his professor, after examining his prize 
fugue, imperturbably remarked: ‘Well, 
now we shall begin to study simple coun- 
terpoint.’ 


Dvorak as a Teacher 


“I myself received a very thorough 
grounding in matters of harmony, coun- 
terpoint and form from the Fuchs 
brothers at the Vienna Conservatory. In 
America I did some studying with 
Bruns, Oscar Klein and later with 
Dvorak. From Dvorak I learned, above 
all else, purity of style. But I must 
maintain that, if I had not been taught 
with such absolute thoroughness by old 
Nepomuk Fuchs, I should never have 
profited by Dvorak’s instruction as I did. 
For Dvorak was quite an unsatisfactory 
teacher in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and of little praetical use except 
to those who had the faculty of in- 
stinctively grasping his meaning. He 
could point out weaknesses and he would 
fulminate violently against various 
shortcomings. But he could not explain 
them. I have seen him clench his fist 
in the classroom and insist that such a 
progression or such an effect was wrong, 
hopelessly bad. But when his reasons 
were asked he would exclaim wrathfully 
that the particular effects were bad be- 
cause they ought to have been carried 
out in such a way (illustrating his mean- 
ing) instead of the way they had been. 
Now it is plain that instruction of this 
type could benefit only such pupils as 
could sympathize with and intuitively 
comprehend the innermost nature of the 
master. Once in seeking to make clear 
a certain point in composition to a pupil 
of his he cried out angrily: ‘Beethoven 
did that in such a way; why can’t you go 
ahead and write it as Beethoven would 
have?’ ” 

As local concertgoers will recall, Mr. 
Goldmark’s tone poem “Samson” was 
played by the Boston Symphony at its 
last New York concert of the season 
and was the very best novelty which 
that organization brought with it in 
many a year. The work was completed 
in a sort of MacDowellish log cabin on 
a Colorado mountain side last August. 
Yet the composer had labored long on 
the work since the inception of its con- 
stituent themes. 

“A work of the kind is a matter of 
slow growth and I am critical about my 
own writings. As long as a composer 
feels that he can possibly improve upon 
his work I believe it his duty to retain 
it in his desk. If the result is bad, when 
he has polished his composition to the 
point at which he sincerely believes he 
cannot improve upon it, the fault will 
not be due to any negligence on his part. 
I have now a set of short piano pieces 
written five years ago, but which I still 
refrain from putting forth. As many as 









five scherzos were written by me for the 
piano quartet which the Kneisel Quartet 
played this last Winter—each was built 
on a different idea. The fifth was the 
one I finally selected and I believe it 
made the best impression of any of the 
movements. One _ feels instinctively 
when one’s work is weak. And in such a 
case nothing remains to be done but to 
retain the manuscript and labor at it 
until the difficulty is successfully solved. 


Method of Composition 


“My own method of composition is 
twofold, so to speak. I may suddenly 
feel inclined to compose a quartet, a 
symphonic poem, a piano work or what- 
ever the case may be. Or I may hit 
upon what seems a suitable program for 
a programmatic work. But I do not 
drive myself immediately to its execu- 
tion. I let it remain quietly in my mind. 
Then a theme may occur to me—possibly 
suitable for my purpose, possibly only 
a thing to be retained for future use. 
On the other hand I may get my theme 
first and then decide for what form it 
is best suited. 

“So many persons do not realize how 
much the working out of one’s ideas is 
a matter of emotion and _ intelligence. 
They are often disposed to dismiss it 
contemptuously as ‘technical work.’ 
Oh! that word ‘technic!’ I despise it, 
unless it is used in the broadest sense, as 
signifying all that the composer is capa- 
ble of doing. With pupils the difficulty 
lies mainly in their manner of working 
out their ideas. If they have good the- 
matic inspirations but lack the emotion 
and intellect necessary to treat them, the 
teacher is helpless. He cannot instill 
into them qualities that have to be in- 
nate. Besides it is not too often that 
great inspirations come upon one. As 
Jean-Christophe says, ‘l’artist sait que 
inspiration est bien rare.’” 

Mr. Goldmark’s ideas on the “great 
American composer” whose advent has 
been causing a stir so often and so ex- 
tensively are simple and succinct. “I be- 
lieve,” he asserts, “that too much stress 
is laid on the negro and Indian aspects 
of the question. A composer cannot be 
forced into being and very likely the 
great American one will appear from 
quite a different quarter from where 
most people are now busy looking for 
him. But, after all, the important thing 
is not so much that he should produce 
American music as that he should pro- 
duce good music.” ao ws Os 





Fritz Feinhals in Berlin Concert 


BERLIN, May 1.—A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended the concert 
of Fritz Feinhals in Bliithner Hall on 
Tuesday. Mr. Feinhals has_ splendid 
vocal material, a fact appreciated by the 
public. But it is almost his only asset. 
His tones are not produced with perfect 
resonance and ease. However, the local 
public does not seem to demand that a 
voice be well schooled. It suffices that it 
be good by nature and that there be 
large volume. O. P. J. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When it was first announced that 
Henry Russell, manager of the Boston 
Opera Company, after a more or less 
troubled, though successful season, 
instead of taking a well-earned holiday 
would get together a company of artists 
and, reinforced with a bunch of beauti- 
ful Boston chorus girls, go over to Paris 
with the intention of producing opera 
there during the height of the season, 
in order to give them an idea, not only 
of what we are doing in this country, 


but what they might do in one of the 
oldest homes of opera, it was generally 
conceded that of all the reckless, impos- 
sible ventures this one was the limit. 
Indeed, when the New York Times print- 
ed an interview with Mr. Russell, in 
which he explained his plans, showing 
that he was going to show Parisians how 
things ought to done, Charles Henry 
Meltzer, in the New York American, 
took him up and in a sarcastic manner 
prophesied not only the failure of the 
venture but reflected seriously upon the 
spirit in which the enterprise was being 
undertaken. 

This led, as you may perhaps know, to 
a violent altercation in the foyer of the 
Metropolitan between Mr. Russell before 
he sailed and Mr. Meltzer, which is said, 
so the cognoscenti assert, to have been 
one of the reasons why Mr. Meltzer’s 
connection with the New York American 
came to an end. 

At the time, if I am correctly in- 
formed, Mr. Russell is said to have de- 
nied that he had made any such state- 
ment reflecting upon the Parisians, as 
made by the Times reporter. 

A cablegram from Europe may occa- 
sionally come to the Times .which may 
not stand the acid test (witness some of 
those cablegrams regarding the “indig- 
nation meetings” held about you and 
your Editor in Berlin) but take it as 
a whole the accuracy of the Times and 
of its reporters is of a high order. And 
I will go further and say that this ap- 
plies to the reporters of pretty nearly 
all the daily papers in New York City, 
and even outside. The penalty of inac- 
curacy is too serious. 

Mr. Russell need not have apologized, 
for as a matter of fact his venture has 
been a distinct artistic success—how far 
a financial success, of course, he knows 
best himself. 

But while the Paris critics do not ap- 
pear to have taken very stron ly to 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which made, you 
remember, so great a hit here, they ap- 
pear to be unanimous in praising Mr. 
Russell’s enterprise, and do not hesitate 
to say that the presentation of the va- 
rious operas that he has so far given has 
been an artistic surprise to them. 

While the Boston chorus girls a pear 
to have made a wonderful hit, this is 
not so _——- when you consider the 
advanced age of the chorus girls who 
appear in most of the operas abroad. In 
the ballet over there it is different. 
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This venture of Mr. Russell’s, which 
may possibly lead to performances with 
his company in London and later to a 
tour of the Australian colonies, opens 
up large prospects for the future direc- 
tion of operatic matters the world over. 

Here we come upon our good and pub- 
lic spirited friend, Mr. Otto H. Kahn, 
who, with others of his co-directors of 
the Metropolitan and certain leading 
Boston financiers and business men, is 
understood to be interested in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s enterprise. 


Hitherto European managers have 
been able to compete with this country 
by offering artists about the same num- 
ber of engagements. Their plea with 
the artists has been: 

“We can give you so and so many 
engagements—truly not at the prices 
you could get in the United States—but 
you must not forget that living is far 
more expensive in the United States. 
And, then again, there is the long ocean 
voyage, with all its trials and risks, to 
be undertaken.” ; : 

Now, however, the Metropolitan direc- 
torate, through the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and through possible European 
affiliations can say to the artists: 

“We can give you so and so many per- 
formances at the Metropolitan in New 
York, a few in Atlanta, some in Boston, 
some in Paris, possibly some in London 
and maybe some in Australia.” ; 

This would virtually place them in 
the position not only of being able to 
make more favorable terms with artists, 
who would thus be guaranteed a larger 
number of performances than they have 
ever known before, but it would vir- 
tually put the Metropolitan in control of 
the entire artist market. 

It will be a curious evolution if with- 
in the next few years American com- 
panies (consisting, of course, not only of 
American singers, but of foreign singers 
as well, with American chorus girls and 
leading orchestra players) should suc- 
cessfully invade Europe, as well as the 
English colonies, and carry all before 
them in opera! 

This would be, indeed, a step further 
than “The Musical Independence of the 


United States,” which your Editor is so 


eloquent about. 
* * x 


Meanwhile a development in the affairs 
of the ersgge’ 3 Opera Company has 
taken place, which may also have an 
important bearing on the general oper- 
atic situation. It seems that a meeting 
of the stockholders and subscribers of 
the Century Opera Company was held 
the other night at the City Club. The 
subject for discussion was the abandon- 
ment of the purpose to give opera in 
English exclusively, and a division of 
the season ,.so as to have several weeks 
of it in foreign languages. 

As you know, of course, the season 
has been curtailed to twenty weeks in- 
stead of the previous season of some 
thirty-six, as originally announced. 

Undoubtedly the meeting was forced to 
consider the serious deficit that there has 
been in the season’s finances. 

In his address Mr. Otto H. Kahn took 
the ground that he though that for- 
eigners might be kept away from the 
Century by the fact that operas in their 
own languages were not presented there. 
He suggested that this proposition be 
discussed. It was discussed, with of 
course the usual divergence of views. 

Some took the ground that it would be 
a pity to abandon the giving of opera 
in English exclusively, while others sup- 
ported Mr. Kahn’s view. 

In one regard I am absolutely in ac- 
cord with Mr. Kahn in this matter— 
namely, that we cannot in this country 
take the position which is taken by the 
French in France, the English in Eng- 
land, the Italians in Italy, or the Rus- 
sians in Russia, for the reason that in 
this country the English language is the 
vernacular—that is to say, the language 
commonly accepted by all—but it is not 
the mother tongue! 

When Mr. Kahn says: 

“Why should we force the Germans 
and their descendants in New York to 
hear Wagner in English; why should 
we force the French and their descend- 
ants in New York to hear French opera 
in English; why should we force Italians 
—half a million or more of them in New 
York—to listen to Italian opera in Eng- 
lish?” he is asking a serious and potent 
question. His disinterestedness in the 
matter is self-evident. 

If good French, German and Italian 
opera should be given at the Century at 
popular prices it will unquestionably 
draw still more patronage from the 
Metropolitan than it did this last season 
and so decrease the receipts of the other 
enterprise—with the success of which 
Mr. Kahn is of course primarily con- 
cerned. At the same time we must not 
forget the distinct pledge given to sub- 
scribers to the stock of the Century Com- 
pany that opera in English would be 


given. 
+ + * 


Since the account of this meeting at 
the City Club has appeared I have been 
enabled to get the views of several per- 
sons who are interested in the giving of 
opera in English at the Century Opera 
House. They insist that opera in Eng- 
lish has not yet had a fair trial, and 
they bring 4 arguments which I have 
already broached—namely, that the Cen- 


tury Theater is not, and never was, a 
popular house; that it is inaccessible. 
In the next place they criticize the man- 
agement of the Messrs. Aborn. They 
also state that the character of the per- 
formances, owing to insufficient rehear- 
sals and other causes, was not up to the 
standard promised to the public. They 
state that the season was too long; that 
if a smaller répertoire had been attempt- 
ed, with a higher standard, the results 
would have been different. Finally they 
claim that the great losses occurred, not 
in the first twenty-weeks, but in the last 
fifteen. They insist that there is a large 
and growing demand for opera in Eng- 
lish, which, if presented in the right 
place, by a proper company, with a good 
chorus and orchestra and up to a cer- 
tain artistic standard, which the public 
has a right to expect, will be sufficiently 
supported. 

Whether the stand they take will be 
justified in the future remains to be 


seen. 
ok * * 


Another development is suggested in 
the way of enlisting public spirited men 
in other large cities, so that after the 
regular season is over the Century Opera 
Company can be sent on the road with 
fair prospect of success. 

am somewhat inclined to doubt 
whether such a scheme will work under 
the conditions that exist. Traveling 
operatic companies have not _ been 
successful, with the notable exception of 
the Metropolitan’s excursion to Atlanta. 
The Chicago company last season lost a 
great deal of money when it went on 
the road. In years past Mrs. Thurber’s 
really excellent opera company lost a 
fortune on the road—and it can be said 
that the Metropolitan company itself 
when it has ventured on the road has 
not been successful from a financial 
standpoint. 

If the Century Opera Company wants 
to visit other cities it certainly should 
not be done before it has established a 
first class reputation and standing in 
New York. It seems to me to stand to 
reason that you cannot expect people in 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis and other 
cities to patronize a company that has, 
to say the least, warranted a consider- 
able amount of adverse criticism. 

After a season or two in New York, 
when the company is thoroughly well 
organized, is working well, is accepted 
by the public and is highly spoken of— 
then, it seems to me, it might venture 
out with some prospect of success. But 
to prepare a tour for the company at a 
time when its own position at home is 
insecure, as shown by the meeting of 
the City Club, seems to me to invite 


disaster. 
+ oe ot 


In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Kahn’s address one of the speakers ex- 
pended a great deal of vituperation on 
the. critics. He called them “rattle- 
traps” and “under-strappers.” 

President Baird of the Board of Di- 
rectors, by the bye, was the first to lead 
off with an assault on the critics. Why? 
Did they not treat him with generous 
consideration at the time when his Na- 
poleonic efforts to establish a musical 
paper led to his temporary refuge in the 
Island of Bermuda? 

Now, I am not willing to stand up for 
the New York critics—that they can do 
for: themselves. But I will say this— 
that considering the attitude which the 
Messrs. Aborn took toward the press 
from the very start, and also considering 
the character of the performances that 
they gave last season, it seems to me 
that if the critics erred at all it was on 
the side of kindness. 

When every critic in New York City 
knew of matters which, if published, 
might not have been very flattering to 
the management they kept silent. 

Does Mr. Baird, and those who think 
with him, really believe that if the press 
had written columns of praise of the 
performances at the Century that the 
public would have crowded the house, 
never mind what the character of the 
performances were? 

What if the critics were to retaliate 
and were to suggest, publicly, that per- 
haps one of the reasons for the non- 
success of the Century venture was the 
appointment as chairman of the board 
of directors of an eminent attorney, 
whose musical experience and knowledge 
of operatic matters had been acquired 
in the law library? 

- * , 

The death of Mme. Nordica will not 
mean much to the younger generation. 
The older generation will remember her 
as one of the great prime donne who 
flourished with Eames, Calvé, Melba, 
Lehmann, Sembrich, the de Reszkes, 
Tamagno, Maurel, Plancon and others, 
in what might be called “the golden age 
of opera,” not only here but abroad. And 
we can go further and say that she was 


one of the first of the great American 
prime donne to inform Europeans of the 
fact that we can produce a singer of 
the highest type, not only in voice, but 
in histrionic ability. Her Isolde will re- 
main in the memories of many. She 
was the most versatile, the most dra- 
matic prima donna this country has pro- 
duced. 

Furthermore, she was a very public 
spirited woman, to which she added a 
most gracious and charming personality. 
Of later years she took a great interest 
in young singers, and many of them owe 
her a debt of gratitude. 

She herself had been through the mill! 
She had worked up to world wide artis- 
tic prominence from a poor little girl in 
a small Maine village. Among her first 
appearances was at the revivalist meet- 
ings conducted by her grandfather, old 
“Camp-meeting John Allen.” One of the 
first to recognize the beauty of her voice 
and the charm of her personality was 
that genial, inimitable Irishman, Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore, the band leader who 
took the Star Spangled Banner through 
Europe and paved the way for John 
Philip Sousa’s triumphs. 

At one time, you remember, Nordica 
wanted to found an American Institute 
of Music on the Hudson and came near 
accomplishing her desire. 

She was also one of the first to sound 
the note of alarm with regard to the 
reckless manner in which so many of 
our talented young girls rush across to 
Europe to acquire, not only a musical 
education, but so-called “atmosphere.” 

Your MEPHISTO. 





THIRD LITTLE ROCK FESTIVAL 


Schumann-Heink, Rockwell Forces and 
Local Chorus in Fine Programs 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 7.—Enthusi- 
astic audiences occupied the City Audi- 
torium at the third annual music festi- 
val given by the Little Rock Festival 
Chorus on April 21, 22 and 23. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, assisted by Nina 
Fletcher, violinist, opened the festivai 
auspiciously with a beautiful concert and 
on the next evening the chorus, directed 
by Sarah Yancey Cline, sang a fine pro- 
gram. Guisseppe Fabbrini, pianist, was 
the able soloist. The Saint Paul Sym- 
phony Orchestra held forth on Thursday 
afternoon when Conductor Walter Roth- 
well offered a program popular in tone. 

The festival closed on the same even- 
ing with a stirring presentation of 
Haydn’s “Creation.” For the perform- 
ance of this oratorio the services of Mme. 
Rothwell-Wolfe, soprano; Elsie Baker, 
contralto; Albert Lindquest, tenor, and 
Frederick Wheeler, baritone, were en- 
listed. Miss Cline directed the work 
capably and Mr. Lindquest won high 
praise for his singing. 








Gala Operatic Performance for Royalty 
at Covent Garden 


Mme. Melba, Emmy Destinn and An- 
tonio Scotti were among the singers at 
the gala performance at Covent Garden. 
London, May 11, given by King George 
in honor of the visit of the King and 
Queen of Denmark. According to cable 
messages from London, Mr. Scotti ar- 
rived there from New York just in time 
to take the place in “Tosca” of Vanni 
Marcoux, who was unable to appear. 
The program consisted of acts from 
“Tosca,” “Bohéme” and “Aida,” and the 
occasion was enlivened by a suffragette 
demonstration. 





Spanish Violinist to Tour America 

Manuel Quirogo, the Spanish violinist, 
is to make a tour of America, arrange- 
ments to that effect having been made in 
Europe by Lee Shubert, the New York 
theatrical manager. It is announced 
that the Shuberts have no intention of 
entering the concert field and that they 
will undoubtedly turn over the actual 
management of Quirogo’s tour to some 
other manager. Mr. Shubert has taken 
a personal interest in Quirogo, who has 
long desired the opportunity of an 
American hearing. 





Wilkes-Barre Chorus to Sing in Balti- 
more and Washington 


WILKES-BARRE, Pa., May 11.—Concor- 
dia’s male chorus, 120 strong, will give 
a concert in the Lyric Theater, Balti- 
more, on May 20. The chorus expects to 
go on to Washington to sing in the 
White House on the following day. The 
conductor is Adolph Hansen. 





Bispham’s Sacramento Return 
SACRAMENTO, CAL., May 4.—David 
Bispham, who has often been heard in 
this city in the Saturday Club concerts, 
opened a successful vaudeville engage- 
ment here yesterday and was in splendid 
voice. 
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Frieda Hempel Finds Her 
Audiences Here Responsive 


—__—_—_— 


Metropolitan Soprano Lauds Am- 
erican Concert and Opera- 
Goers as Keenly Discriminative 
—She Discusses Her Favorite 
Roles on the Eve of Her De- 


parture for Europe 


ep gave me much pleasure to have 
the opportunity during the past 
season to show the American public 
something of the modern school repre- 
sented by Richard Strauss,” said Frieda 
Hempel, the charming German soprano 
of the Metropolitan, during a conversa- 
tion with the MusicAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative, at her hotel last Sunday. 


She was free for an hour before leav- 
ing for Richmond, Va., where she was to 
appear at the annual music festival. She 
has been busy in concert work, an activ- 
ity, by the way, of which she is very 
fond. Her contract at the Royal Opera 
in Berlin necessitates her leaving for 
Europe this week. 

“I refer,” continued Miss Hempel, “to 
the production of ‘Der Rosenkavalier.’ 
If one may judge from the enthusiasm 
with which it was received, the American 
public likes Strauss, and this reflects 
credit upon the taste and intelligence, as 
well as the discrimination, of the public 
here. Strauss has written some very 
difficult music in this latest opera of his. 
It is difficult to sing, and quite as difficult 
to understand. It is music that I love 
and I enjoyed the réle immensely. 

“You ask me which is my favorite 
role, and I am at a loss to tell you. I 
love them all, of course some a little bet- 
ter than others. ‘Traviata’ gives great 
opportunities for coloratura singing. In 
like manner Eva in ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
and the music in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ 
present immense possibilities for the 
lyric soprano. I had my first appear- 
ance here as Eva this season. It is a 
part I love.” 

In reviewing the performance of “Der 





Photo by Gerlach 


Frieda Hempel and Two of Her Pets 


Meistersinger” New York critics were 
unanimous in pronouncing her work re- 
markable and more than one took occa- * 
sion to marvel that Miss Hempel had not 
been heard in this réle here before. 


“Concert work attracts me _ very 


strongly,” resumed Miss Hempel. “This 
Summer I shall study songs in English. 
Don’t you think my English has im- 
proved since the first of the season?” 
asked the prima donna, and the inter- 
Mr ed admitted without question that it 
ad. 

“Next season,” she said, “I hope to 
come to America before the Metropoli- 
tan opens for a few concert engage- 
ments. I like to sing the songs of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Strauss and Mozart. 
Although I am German, I find the Italian 
much easier than German to sing. There 
are, of course, more opportunities for 
coloratura singing in Italian. 

“This was my second season in Amer- 
ica and I have been very happy here. 
I am looking forward to next season 
when I hope to be heard in réles in which 
I have not previously appeared. The 
roles make the artist, you know.” 

Miss Hempel is essentially a hard 
worker. During the season she is most 
conscientious in her study, practice and 
attendance at rehearsals. With her, 
singing in opera is distinctly a vocation, 
and not an avocation. She has no time 
for theater or other amusement. 

Not only is Miss Hempel a_ noted 
singer, but she is also an accomplished 
pianist, an art, which, unlike some prima 
donnas, she never misuses. She is fond 
of playing her own accompaniments to 
songs, but never does it.in public in con- 
cert for fear she may be accused of imi- 
tating. 

After the close of her season at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin, she will take a 
well-earned holiday. Part of the Sum- 
mer will be spent in the Black Forest, 
and she will also visit Ostend for a few 
weeks. Miss Hempel has sung in festi- 
vals this. Spring in Buffalo, Savannah, 
Ga., Columbus, O., and _ Richmond. 
She received ovations in these cities and 
many requests that she give song re- 
citals there next season. Among the 
engagements she was obliged to refuse 
this Spring was one to sing privately in 
Paris, and this offer carried with it the 
figure of 5,000 francs. 





Richard Strauss, the composer, ar- 
rived in Paris this week to take charge 
of rehearsals of his new ballet, “The 
Legend of Joseph,” which will be given 
at the Paris Opéra by the Russian Bal- 
let. 


TO DECIDE FATE OF 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


Fund of $20,000 Needed to In- 
sure Future of Symphonic 
Body 


St, Pau, MINN., May 10.—The Pio- 
neer Press says to-day: 

“An annual guarantee fund of not 
less than $60,000 is required for the 
perpetuation of the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra. Already $39,225 has been 


subscribed for the 1914-15 season. The 
directors made an appeal yesterday to 
public spirited citizens of St. Paul to 
contribute the remaining $20,000. 

“The $40,000 contributed for next sea- 
son has been made by men who signed 
cards contributing equal amounts an- 
nually for five years. Some of the old 
guarantors renewed and many others 
increased their former subscriptions. 

“The directors will meet June 1 to de- 
cide whether the St. Paul enterprise, 
which has been a factor in the social, 
educational and musical life of the city, 
will be abandoned.” 


KITTY CHEATHAM AT YALE 








Inimitable Art of “Diseuse” Delights 


Her Collegiate Hearers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 8.—Kitty 
Cheatham, the distinguished diseuse, 
was heard in one of her inimitable re- 
citals on Monday evening, May 4, in 
Woolsey Hall, Yale University. Lavish 
enthusiasm was the large audience’s 
tribute to Miss Cheatham’s art. Her 
interpretation of several negro songs and 
stories was particularly fascinating, and 
various episodes in the life of a child 
were depicted with rare fidelity. 

Somewhat of a revelation to many of 
those present were the negro sipirituals, 
“When I Lose Ma Way” and “I Am 
Seekin’ Fo’ a City.” Miss Cheatham’s 
presentation of these tunes, which have 
been characteristically harmonized by 
H. T. Burleigh, was greeted with sincere 
and sustained applause. W. E. C. 
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IDEAL MUSICAL FOOD FOR THE YOUNG 

















It Is Chamber-Music—Effect of 
the Sonatas Upon School Chil- 
dren—Making Beethoven and 
Brahms Interesting to the 
Layman. 


By CLARA DAMROSCH-MANNES 


HAMBER music is the ideal musical 


food for the young. So we believe, 
and our belief has been justified by our 
many successful and delightful experi- 
ences with young people in schools and 
colleges. 

The young mind should have music 
presented to it with clarity and simplic- 
ity and it is beginning at the wrong end 
to expect the child to be able to follow 
the intricacies of an orchestral score with 
its many voices and instruments, often 
difficult for the most musically sensitive 
to understand; and how much worse is 
the three-ringed circus of the opera, 
where eye, ear and mind are in equal 
demand every minute. Such music, as 
a rule, only produces confusion, or vague 
impressions on the young and will never 
further their real understanding of pure 
music. 

The simple combination of two famil- 
iar instruments, such as the violin and 
piano, so varied in character and ex- 
pressiveness, and the wonderfully rich 
literature written* for this combination, 
make it possible to arrange endless 
beautiful and suitable programs for all 
ages. 

For some years we have played sev- 
eral times each season at one of the 
most attractive and remarkable girls’ 
boarding schools in this country. Our 
programs are composed of the classic 
and romantic periods, César Franck and 
Brahms having been the most modern 
composers. The girls have studied these 
programs in advance with their teachers, 
sometimes with the aid of the mechanical 
piano, and no more sensitively apprecia- 
tive audience can be found. 

Often we have been requested to re- 
peat a Beethoven or a Brahms pro- 
gram, so great is their appreciation and 
enthusiasm for these composers, and it 
is a beautiful thought to know that these 
girls are going out into the world with 
the love and understanding of such 
music in their souls. 

This Winter at a famous boys’ school 
we were requested to play Brahms and 
César Franck Sonatas. Such a program 
seemed to us almost too severe a tax 
for a boy audience, and before playing 
the César Franck Mr. Mannes told the 
boys that our feelings would not be at 
all hurt if some of them preferred to 
leave the room before or during the per- 
formance. 

The boys had very wisely been allowed 
to listen seated or reclining in relaxed 
informal positions in the beautiful li- 
brary which had been turned into a 
music room. And thus, in this receptive 
and dreamy attitude they all remained 
to the end of the Sonata. Not a restless 
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sound was heard and we felt absolute 
response. After the concert many of the 
boys came up to us, saying they had 
loved this work the best of all. 

But perhaps the greatest test and our 
most wonderful experience was one we 
had this Winter in Duluth, where, aside 
from our concert, the “Matinée Musicale”’ 
arranged for us to give a Saturday morn- 
ing recital for school children, and 2,200 
of these public school boys and girls 
assembled to hear us. Truly a thrilling 
sight and one that filled us with a sense 
of deep responsibility—for never before 
had these children listened to a program 
of chamber music—Mozart and Grieg 
Sonatas and short numbers by Beethoven 
and Brahms, etc. We knew that if we 
could not hold them with our perform- 
ance it meant a blow to good music for 
children in Duluth, perhaps for many 


years to come. The principals and teach- 
ers of the various schools feared greatly 
that such a large gathering of children 
would become restless and a trouble to 
all. The results quite overcame us—not 
a disturbing moment, rapt attention, en- 
thusiastic applause, shining, responsive 
faces. They wanted such music, and it 
is their right to get it. 

“Another strong point in favor of 
chamber music for young people is that 
it inspires them to combine in ensemble 
work and encourages that most im- 
portant of musical influences, chamber 
music in the home. Long ago my father, 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, said: “There are 
few things you can do for people as help- 
ful and good as to give them the means 
of making music in their own homes. 
It keeps out many other things that are 
undesirable.” 





Ernest Hutcheson Soloist in Berlin 
Philharmonic’s Beethoven Cycle 


BERLIN, April 24.—Ernest Hutcheson 
appeared as soloist in Wednesday’s con- 
cert of the Beethoven cycle given by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Society. Though 
the concert season is practically at an 
end, the Philharmonie was well filled and 
the popular pianist was acclaimed with 
the usual cordiality and appreciative- 
ness. Mr. Hutcheson is a serious, re- 
fined Beethoven player, and one with in- 
dividual ideas of interpretation. If many 
of his ideas, as revealed on this occasion, 
did not accord with certain traditional 
conceptions of the “Emperor” Concerto, 
his playing, nevertheless, met with the 
approval of his public, which is, after all, 
the thing desired. The brilliancy of Mr. 
Hutcheson’s technic and his poetry of 


conception are factors which are every- 
where appreciated, and which are not 
on the musical palette of many pianists. 
Mr. Hutcheson was enthusiastically and 
frequently recalled. O. P.. J. 


John McCormack’s Scranton Concert 


SCRANTON, Pa., May 1.—Town Hall 
was not large enough to accommodate 
the immense throng which wanted to 
hear John McCormack, the tenor, who 
appeared here on April 22, under the 
auspices of the Catholic Choral Club. 
More than 2,500 gained admittance and 
were charmed by his excellent work. The 
Choral Club sang Spohr’s “Last Judg- 
ment,” under the direction of Prof. 
Frank Daniel, director of the choir of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral. “Erin’s Dawn of 
Freedom,” written by the Hon. John E. 


Barrett, postmaster of this city, was 
sung by the club, Mr. McCormack as- 
sisting. Donald MacBeath, the Aus- 
tralian violinist, and Vincent O’Brien, 
organist of the Dublin Cathedral, had 
an important part in the program. 


W. T. B. 
MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 


Louise Homer and Local Artists in a 
Variety of Concerts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—Despite 
the fact that the musical season is draw- 
ing to a close Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
brought to the city during the past week 
one of the Metropolitan singers—Mme. 
Louise Homer—and she promises Mme. 
Tetrazzini on May 8. The concert by 
Mme. Homer, artistically assisted by 
Myron M. Whitney, was delightful in 
every way. Mrs. Edwin N. Lapham 
made an excellent accompanist in so ex- 
acting a recital. 

Under the direction of W. H. Weber, 

the Rebew Orchestra, a local amateur 
organization, gave a creditable concert 
on Wednesday last. The assisting solo- 
ists were Mrs. Arthur G. Dunn, soprano; 
Lillian Chenweth, contralto; William M. 
Meyo, baritone; W. H. Walton, trom- 
bone, and Arthur B. Pierce, in character 
songs. A novelty was offered in the 
form of a trombone concerto. 
_ Franceska Kaspar Lawson, a charm- 
ing local soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Western Kentucky May 
Festival. 

Under the direction ‘of Mrs. A. M. 
Blair, the Monday Morning Music Club 
gave its final public concert of the sea- 
son. The organization was assisted by 
Olive Kline, soprano, who has a beauti- 
ful voice and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in all her numbers. The Monday 
Morning Club never sang better than on 
this occasion, the shading and attacks 
calling forth especial praise. W.H. 





Melanie Kurt’s Engagements in German 
Provinces 


_ BERLIN, April 24.—Melanie Kurt, who 
is engaged to sing the Briinnhildes and 
Isoldes at the Metropolitan Opera House 
next year, is kept busy by engagements 
throughout Germany, besides singing 
frequently in Berlin. On her coming tour 
through the provinces, Mme. Kurt will 
sing at Mannheim (Sieglinde and Briinn- 
hilde), at Frankfurt-on-Main (Jsolde), 
Stettin (Kundry), K®6énigsberg (Isolde 
and Kundry) and at the Posen Festival 
(Kundry). O. P. J. 


Operatic Festival for Wiesbaden 


BERLIN, April 24.—The following pro- 
gram of this season’s Wiesbaden Festi- 
val, at the Royal Theater in Wiesbaden, 
has been sanctioned by the Emperor: 
Thursday, May 14, “Lohengrin,” with 
Walter Kirchhoff, of Berlin; Saturday, 
May 16, “Don Giovanni,” with John For- 
sell, of Stockholm; Monday, May 18, 
“Oberon,” with melodramatic supplement 
by Joseph Schlar and poetry by Joseph 
Lauf, by arrangement with Count von 
Huelsen, of Berlin. 0. P. J. 

“La Traviata” was presented on April 
29 by members of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in the Town Hall of Ambherst, 
Mass., before a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 
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STATUS OF MUNICIPAL MUSIC ( 


A Partial Review of Work Done in American Cities—Auditoriums 
Owned by Civic Bodies Devoted to Musical Entertainment 


HE ratio of cities in the United 
States which have espoused the 
cause of municipal music has grown ex- 
ceedingly large during the past few 


years. 
California exhibits firm belief in mu- 


nicipal music. Oakland high schools are 
offering courses in harmony and com- 
position, the work being credited on the 
same basis with that of other studies. 
The plan to appropriate $10,000 for pub- 


lic school music was, however, met with 
a storm of protest, based on the grounds 
that it is unnecessary to provide musical 
instruments for school children. San 
Francisco has the People’s Orchestra, 
which, under the guidance of the Phil- 
harmonic section of the Recreation 
League, is endeavoring to familiarize the 
people of San Francisco with the world’s 
best music at a price within the reach of 
all. The initial concert of the orchestra 
in April, 1918, established a high stand- 
ard. The city received a setback in its 
municipal opera project when a ruling 
was made in the supreme court of Cali- 
fornia on June 12, 1913, forbidding San 
Francisco to allow the Musical Associa- 
tion, a private corporation, to build the 
proposed $750,000 municipal opera house 
on land owned by the city. The immense 
Greek theater in Los Angeles, which was 
presented to the city by G. J. Griffith, is 
said to possess unsurpassable acoustical 
properties. It forms an _ all-the-year- 
round meeting place for Los Angeles 
people and they believe that it will go 
far towards making their city the 
Bayreuth of America. 

The free band concerts given through- 
out Denver have proven to be an educa- 
tional function of great value. The city 
also boasts a great municipal audito- 
rium, seating 13,000. Des Moines inau- 
gurated a series of community concerts 
in its own auditorium in 1912. A slight 
admission was charged, the main object 
being to present good music at popular 
prices with a view to branching into set- 
tlement work a little later on. Another 
hope is that these concerts will lay the 
foundation of an orchestra for the city. 








The Following Artists 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 
Engaged for spring tour St. 
Paul Orchestra. Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano Used. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appeared with Apollo Club. 
Chicago, for seven consecutive 
times in “The Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing “The Creation” 
with St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Peoria. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish- 
American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Dec. 7th. Im- 
mediately engaged for National 
Swedish Saengerfest. 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass- 
cantante 


Engaged for tour to Pacific 
Coast in February. 


Clara Williams, Soprano 


Engaged for twenty Festivals 
with St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 


Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl 
Brueckner, Cellist; M. Jennette 
Loudon, Pianist, on tour from 
April 27th to May 26th. 


ARE ALL UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago 











Nor is Colorado Springs behind in offer- 
ing good music to its citizens. All-year- 
round free concerts are given in Stratton 
Park, band in Summer and orchestra in 
Winter. The great audiences which 
these concerts attract testify to their 
popularity. 

Chicago has a “Civic Music Associa- 
tion” under whose auspices the Chicago 
Orchestra inaugurated a series of popu- 
lar concerts at greatly reduced prices, on 
Thursday evening, February 27. De- 
signed to reach the “masses” these con- 
certs were attended by capacity audi- 
ences. Chicago has been regarded as a 
commercial and materialistic city, but it 
has now embarked auspiciously upon an 
ideal enterprise which includes choral 
and orchestral clubs at each center, lec- 
ture-recitals, opportunities for young 
artists, production of local composers’ 
work, distinctly American music, etc. Co- 
operating with the “Civic Music Associa- 
tion” are the commissioners of the city 
parks, the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 
Amateur Musical Club and other organ- 
izations, as well as the mayor of Chicago 
and Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. 

St. Louis parks are _ invariably 
thronged at the band concerts given on 
Sunday and weekday nights during June, 
July, August and the early part of Sep- 
tember. Three years ago the bands were 
increased from twenty-four to thirty 
men, and there are now fifteen places, in- 
cluding parks, public playgrounds and 
squares where these concerts are given. 
They are regularly attended by thous- 
ands of eager listeners. New Albany, 
Ind., has organized a municipal orches- 
tra and chorus for a two-day festival to 
be given this Spring. 

Pittsburgh has myriads of auditors at 
the free band and orchestral concerts 
given all throughout the Summer. Sev- 
eral years ago the City Council appro- 
priated $10,000 for concerts and these 
proved so popular that they have been 
continued. Last year they proved more 
successful than ever. 

Cleveland’s municipal orchestra, which 
formerly played during the Summer in 
the city parks, was organized upon a 
Winter basis, its number increased to 
sixty men, and presented a fine series of 
concerts at a price within the reach of 
all. In Columbus the people attended a 
series of ten free organ recitals given in 
Memorial Hall on the first and third Sun- 
day afternoons in October, November 
and December, 1913, and January, Feb- 
ruary and March, 1914. These concerts 
were tendered to the mayor and the city 
council by the Altruistic Department of 
the Women’s Music Club, as its contribu- 
tion to municipal music. 

The South has not been inactive. Bir- 
mingham’s band concerts in Capitol Park 
have proven a magnet. Moreover this 
city has balloted its approval for a great 
auditorium or convention hall. The 
building is expected to be ready by this 
Spring and will be inaugurated with an 
opera festival or a series of choral and 
orchestral concerts. Richmond has its 
own auditorium, which was lately remod- 
eled, while Memphis has given the 
ground for a building of this character. 
Seattle, Wash.. is seriously considering 
the erection of a large auditorium in 
which expensive productions can be given 
at popular prices. 

For many years New York City has 
been giving free music all Summer long 
in its parks. The scheme has proven to 
be enormously successful. In the Winter 
Prof. Henry T. Fleck conducted orches- 
tral concerts for the people in various 
buildings controlled by the Board of Ed- 
ucation. The result is that sentiment is 
rapidly growing for a municipal orches- 
tra and it is to be believed that such an 
organization will, before long, be a real- 
ity in New York City. 

Montclair, N. J., is represented with 
its free concerts, which commenced Oc- 
tober 20. and are given every other Mon- 
day night. Plainfield is probably the 
first city to organize a volunteer muni- 
cipal orchestra consisting of a senior 
and a junior organization. The idea is 
to train the young players for gradua- 
tion into the older body. 

Springfield. Mass., recently held its 
eleventh music festival in its new audi- 
torium, which seats over 4,000. An or- 
ganization, which. in its first season last 
vear, won much favor, is the Municipal 
Orchestra. a professional symphony or- 
chestra of over sixty men under the di- 
rection of Andries Cornelissen. At the 
close of last year Mr. Cornelissen hit 
upon the idea of providing free sym- 
phony concerts to the people of. Spring- 
field in the Municipal Auditorium on 
Sunday afternoons. These have been 
highly successful. 





‘(Dancer who melts into living lines’’—-N. Y. Sun 
‘“‘Lada steps into eminence’’—N. Y. American 
‘“‘Lada captivates New York in dance debut’’—N.Y. Press 


‘‘Lada’s movements are picturesque and graceful’”’ 


—N. Y. Herald 


“Lada gave a remarkable exposition what genius 
and study will do’’—Brooklyn Eagle 


“Careful training was evident in her art’’—N. Y. World 





Copyright by Norman F. Butler, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Many dancers come and go, trip for a year or two, 
and sink into oblivion here. Of all whom we have 
known, who is remembered? Pavlowa and _ Isadora 
Duncan and Ruth St. Denis. 

Perhaps, though, later on we shall grow to like a 
very young and charming exponent of ‘‘the poetry of 
motion’’ who made her first appearance in this country 
yesterday afternoon, at the Princess Theater, under the 
real or assumed name of Lada. 

Miss Lada has an unusual sense of rhythm and the 
imaginative gift. She is light and graceful, tempera 
mental and poetic. Her symbolical vocabulary, if I may 
use the term without making myself disliked, is varied 
and intelligible. She expresses the conceptions of the 
composers whom she interprets vividly and with much 
charm. She ha touches of real tragedy in her art 
And, in one dance at least—the ‘‘Shadow Dance,’’ with 
MacDowell’s music—she delighted one by her fresh and 
pagan spirit. 

Very eloquent, too, was Miss Lada’s play of features. 
Some movements of her fingers had curious eloquence. 
tnt the rare rhythmic sense already mentioned is, of 
her many qualities, perhaps the most noteworthy, though 
not the highest. 

The young artist danced a ‘‘Valse Triste’’ of 
with exquisite grace, harmony and pathos. In this, 
in a ‘‘Ballad Dance’’ by Gliere, she revealed bare nether 
limbs, and yet gave no offense Her tragic gifts were 
shown in the ‘‘Trepak’’ of Moussorgsky, danced (like 
the Gliere number) to the accompaniment of a Russian 
singer and an orchestra. concealed beneath the stage. 

Her more brilliant and lighter charms were exempli- 
fled in her ‘‘interpretations’’ of Liszt’s ‘‘Second Rhap- 
sody.’’ and, above all. in the MacDowell ‘‘Shadow 
Dance.”’ 


Sibelius 
as 


Some of the New York press 
comments : 


NEW YORK SUN 


Lada is prepossessing in appearance, 


slight and graceful in figure and has a 
sense of rhythm which makes her dancing 
a delight from that point of view. Then 


she has imagination; the symbolisms of 
her studies are not altogether subjective 
and her movements are at present free 
and animated with the spirit of youth. 
So Lada proved to be a most welcome 
visitor even at this late day 

Her dancing of a Russian folksong and 
a Brahms Hungarian dance were charged 
with youthful grace and her expert and 
evidently natural observance of the time 
of her dances. The ‘‘Lada’’ ballad, said 
to be by Gliere, she danced to the ac- 
companiment of a voice singing the bal 
lad, and in her white and green dra 
peries floated bewitchingly about the 
stage. The ‘‘Shadow Dance’’ of Mac- 
Dowell revealed all the pagan qualities 
that its careless rhythm suggested, and 
her inventiveness in gesture and step was 
engagingly displayed 


Nothing was so poetic as her dancing 
of a ‘‘Valse Triste’’ of Sibelius, in which 
she was first shown in sleep on a tawny 


couch crossed by a broad band of erim- 
son drapery with two lamps at either 
end of the bed. Arising she danced as 
if in slumber, illustrating the melody 
with graceful pose and eloquent miming. 
In the ‘‘Trepak’’ of Moussorgsky a voice 
again sang the melancholy legend of the 
frozen snows and the appearance of death 
before the spring awakening. Draped in 
purple until not even her face was visible 
and then clad in huge flowers to sym 
bolize the bloom that followed the winter 
snows, Lada, probably Miss Lada_ to 
judge by her appearance, danced with 
grace and significant by play. ‘Then the 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, in which 
she followed the music with a picturesque 
denotement of historical truth in her 
steps and gestures, was another admired 
feature of her programme. 


Lada was applauded and that reward 
she seems always destined to receive for 
her efforts from an audience susceptible 
to the effect of such a pretty exhibition 
of her art as the young woman gave. 
And so soon as her qualities are well 
known she will probably enjoy the en- 
thusiasm of many more than the small 
number that gathered to see her yester 
day. 


NEW YORK PRESS 


The fact that the skill and the grace 
and the charm of Lada’s dancing 
dancing that combines characteristics of 
Ruth St. Denis, Isadora Duncan and 
Anna Pavlowa with a youthful buoy- 
ancy, freedom of movement and gesture 
and unconventionality hard to describe 
were so unexpected, unquestionably in 
tensified the impressions of the after 
noon. 


In some of those numbers she wore 
seanty drapery a la Dunean, dancing 
barefoot; in others, as in her final selec- 
tion, she was attired in characteristic 


costumes. 


Doubtless there will soon be opportuni 
ties of giving closer attention to Lada’s 
art than is possible at this time Briefly, 
however, it may he said that she re- 
vealed not only technical skill, but a fine 
sense of rhythm, vivacity, temperament, 


personal charm, physical grace, and un 
usual versatility and originality 


She represents it would seen the 
newest school of Russian choreographic 
art, now cultivated in Moscow, the aim 
of which is to break away from the 
shackles of time-worn tradition without 
disregarding the best lessons of the past. 

MAX SMITH 


Direction MARC LAGEN 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SINDING’S NEW OPERA STRONGER 
LYRICALLY THAN DRAMATICALLY 





“The Holy Mountain’’ Has Its Premiére at Ducal Theater in 
Dessau—-Composer Not Entirely Fortunate in Libretto He Has 
Chosen for His First Venture in the Field—His Music Atmos- 
pheric and His Orchestration Masterly—Audience Calls Him 


Many Times Before the Curtain 


ESSAU, April 20.—One can very 
well understand the widespread in- 
terest aroused by the news that Chris- 
tian Sinding, the composer of so many 
captivating songs and interesting instru- 
mental works, had entered a field hith- 
erto alien to his activity, namely, that of 
the operatic composer. Consequently, it 
was not surprising that an event like the 
premiére of Sinding’s first opera, “The 
Holy Mountain,” should attract such a 
large following as it did last night at the 
Ducal Theater in Dessau. The audience 
was in great part composed of Ameri- 
cans and Scandinavians. 
Great are the responsibilities of a 


composer entering the lists as an oper- 
atic writer. Not only is he held respon- 
sible for the score, but also, to a great 
extent, for the libretto. For, after all, 
is it not the composer who chooses the 
book? And herein Sinding has been un-° 
fortunate. 

The libretto, by Dora Duncker, is not 
one that could be expected to inspire any 
composer to heroic deeds in opera writ- 
ing. Although of decided literary value, 
the book is lacking in that logical devel- 
opment that makes a stage work dra- 
matically interesting and believable. But 
possibly the greatest shortcoming, to my 
mind, is the failure to present convinc- 
ing contrasts. Situations supposed to 
depict dramatically human moments are 
so arbitrarily employed that the intellect 
refuses their acceptance. The resulting 
impression is one of naiveté. The fol- 
lowing is the argument worked out in an 
introduction and two acts: 


Details of the Plot 


Crowning Mount Athos, that promon- 
tory of Greece washed by the Atgean 
Sea, stood in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the monastery of Saint 
Gregorius. Here the Greek monks of 
St. Basilius held rigid self-communion 
and, mindful of their vows of celibacy, 
isolated their domain from the contami- 
nating influence of woman. Firm is 
their belief in an old legend predicting 
that “whenever woman shall ascend the 
mount and so bewitch man that he 
should desire her, then, before the sun 
has set on that fateful day, must St. 
Gregorius be shattered to ruins!” 

Phokas—a one-time inmate of the 
monastery and also a former pirate 
(rather a paradox)—had taken unto 
himself a wife of rare beauty (Myrrha), 
in whose arms he became forgetful of 
his piratical inclinations. Yet, the 
tempter comes and once again he suc- 


cumbs. With his old comrades he at- 
tacks in the dead of night what is be- 
lieved to be a Turkish brig. Morning 
brings the dreadful revelation that, in- 
stead of capturing and annihilating a 
Turkish crew, the pirates have murdered 
sailors who were their compatriots, in- 








Christian Sinding, whose First Opera, 
“The Holy Mountain,” Had Its Pre- 
miére at the Ducal Theater in Dessau 


cluding Myrrha’s brother. With all the 
furious passion of the Levantine, Myr- 
rha curses her husband for having mur- 
dered her relatives. She casts him from 
her with loathing. Phokas swears re- 
venge and kidnaps his only son, the 
apple of his mother’s eye, vowing that 
never again shall Myrrha see the face of 
her child. This son, Dion, Phokas takes 
to the exile of the monks where even the 
name of woman is outlawed. Philemon, 
the most fanatic of the monks, whom he 
first encounters, takes the boy in cus- 
tody and treats him with all the severity 
of the ascetic. However, Dion finds in 
Sophronius, the prior of the cloister, a 
warm-hearted guardian, who strives to 
offset Philemon’s harsh treatment. 
Twelve years pass and Dion (so- 
prano) has developed into a youth of 
promise (tenor). Daphne, a _ young 
maiden whom Myrrha has adopted as a 
child, defiles Mount Athos with her pres- 








wrote Dr. Caryl B. 


secutive season in 
the truth of what 





Steinway Piano 





4 “The Artificial Music Season 


is about over, but the natural music season has begun. 
I have just heard a red-winged blackbird whistle.’’ Thus 
Storrs to me the other day. 
minded me that Maud Powell will spend her summer in 
the White ‘Mountains. She will give her New York 
recital on Tuesday evening, October 27th, in Aeolian Hall, 
which event will mark the beginning of her eleventh con- 


that the best is never too good for the American public. 


A beseg mm 


Mgr. Maud Powell 


It re- 


this country. This helps to prove 
I have always maintained, namely, 
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ence in her search for Dion. She has 
been sent by Myrrha, who, feeling her 
last hour approaching, would look upon 
her child once more. At sight of 
Daphne, Dion is confused, never having 
seen such an apparition. But scarcely 
have Daphne’s lips touched his hands 
that offer her drink, when Dion’s senses 
are aroused. A passionate kiss intro- 
duces the succeeding love scene, to which 
the monastery chimes offer a rude inter- 
ruption. They remind Dion of his dread- 
ful transgression against the monastery’s 
sacred tradition. In love’s desire, he has 
embraced a woman, so that “St. Grego- 
rious on the same day must crumble to 
ruins.” In desperation he tears himself 
from Daphne and frantically rushes 
over the rocky promontory and falls in- 
sensible. 


The Denouement 

The last act represents the court in 
the interior of the cloister with the 
monks assembled. The wounded Dion 
has been found and borne home uncon- 
scious on a stretcher. The sight of 
Daphne walking beside the stretcher fills 
the monks with consternation and ab- 
horrence. This is enhanced by the ad- 
vent of Myrrha who has set out on her 
own behalf to seek her son. Dion ac- 
cepts his fortune in suddenly possessing 
a sweetheart as well as a mother. This 
arouses the ire of part of the monks, 
while others, lending an ear to Sophro- 
nius, take a more kindly and human 
view of the matter. The monks are di- 
vided into two factions, with the result 
that those of the more ascetic turn of 
mind secede en masse, while the re- 
mainder listen to the prior’s words of 
1eason and remain to participate in the 
happiness of these worldly mortals. St. 
Gregorius does not fall. 

It must be admitted that this material 
is not without dramatic possibilities. 
But a far more effective stage technic 
than that employed by Dora Duncker is 
essential for its effective presentation. 

It is evident that for a setting of this 
book, atmospheric musical painting is 
necessary and it must be just as evident 
to everyone familiar with Sinding’s 
works that no better musical delineator 
could have been found for this purpose. 
In accordance with dramatic require- 
ments, the composer is pre-eminently 
lyrical in his score and therein is splen- 
didly effective. Sinding is, in fact, a 
lyrist of the first water, who revels espe- 
cially in the tonal painting of the voices 
of nature. But I have never had the 
conviction that he might also be a musi- 
cal dramatist in any sense. 

The Composer’s Climaxes 

In “The Holy Mountain” it is true 
that the composer repeatedly succeeds 
in asserting himself dramatically, but 
there is lacking that consecutiveness 
that assures successful climaxes. In the 
introduction, Sinding is responsible for 
some emphatically stirring moments that 
do not fail to fascinate while they also 
awaken a doubt as to their advisability 
in consideration of the future develop- 
ment of the action. And, as it turns out, 
the succeeding exquisitely lyrical pro- 
gressions are not so conducive to an ef- 
fective crescendo as might have been the 
case if conditions had been reversed. 

Sinding has been fortunate in his 
choice of themes and proves himself mas- 
ter of the technic of composition in their 
development. The score is not entirely 
devoid of Wagnerian reminiscences, al- 
though splendid in its form and general 
lucid outline. The voices are treated as 
constituent parts of the whole and but 
rarely given that grateful prominence 
upon which so much depends for the last- 
ing success of an opera. Many a work 
not having one-half the intrinsic value 
of Sinding’s opera has had a world suc- 
cess, thanks to a grateful vocal charac- 
terization of contrasting stage figures. 
The most singable numbers of Sinding’s 
score, as it impressed us at a first hear- 
ing, were Dion’s soprano solo in the in- 
troduction, Dion’s and Daphne’s duet in 
the first act and, possibly, Myrrha’s re- 
cital in the last act. 


Superb Orchestration 
But wherein Sinding has shown him- 


Cecil Fanning 


BARITONE 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


Now Concertizing in America 
after a year’s Concert 
Tour in Europe 


Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, O. 


Manager East of the Missizsippi 
FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 





self the master deserving unlimited ad- 
miration is in his superb orchestration. 
The splendidly effective combination of 
instruments that brought out his wealth 
of melody again and again produced an 
enchanting effect. 

I am inclined to believe that if the 
score could be arranged for that pur- 
pose, it would prove most valuable for 
concert. 

The performance, under Generalmusik- 
director Mikorey, was exceptional as far 
as orchestra and ensembles were con- 
cerned, a fact that should give us in 
America food for thought, when we con- 
sider that the population of Dessau is 
but 57,000. As is bound to be the case 
in a small ducal theater, however, the 
principal singers were not consistently 
acceptable. The tenor, Herr Nietan, as 
Dion has splendid material, but lacks 


experience. Equally gifted is the so- 
prano Dion in the introduction (Frau- 


lein von Poka). But by far the best per- 
formance of the evening was Fraulein 
Roeseler’s Daphne. Here vocal attributes, 
training, temperament and a prepossess- 
ing stage presence combined with telling 
effect. Frau Herking as Myrrha proved 
herself the routined artist and possessor 
of taste and judgment. The choruses 
were more readily discernible to the eye 
than to the ear. The stage settings were 
effective throughout, especially in the 
first act. 

The composer, librettist and conductor 
were accorded a hearty reception, the 
large audience repeatedly calling them 
before the curtain. Nor did the waves 
of enthusiasm subside until Sinding ap- 
peared alone almost buried in floral offer- 
ings decorated with the Norwegian 
colors. O. P. JACOB. 





USING ONE’S OWN JUDGMENT 


An Attitude Among Music-lovers That 
Would Make for Greater Progress 


A few evenings ago, writes Pierre 
V. R. Key in the New York World, a 
young woman met a musical expert dur- 
ing an ent’racte at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and exhibited surprise when 
he asked her what she thought of the 
performance. “Why,” gasped the young 
woman, “I think it splendid, only So-and- 
So impresses me as being less good than 
she usually is. Of course I know I am 
wrong, but that is the way her singing 
to-night affects me.” 

“Why do you feel you are 
asked the expert. 

“Oh! because she is such a great art- 
ist,” responded the amateur critic. 

“Well,” said the expert, “you are quite 
right. The lady is not in her best vocal 
form, and if you would get the most pos- 
sible from these and other musical per- 
formances try in future to trust what 
your ears tell you. You will at times be 
misled, but in the end you will probably 
develop a fairly dependable judgment.” 

There are thousands of other patrons 
of music in this city quite as_ well 
equipped to decide for themselves 
whether they like or dislike an opera, a 
musical composition of another character 
or the endeavors of some person or per- 
sons. When the time arrives, if it ever 
does, that finds these people exercising 
the functions of discrimination with 
which so many are endowed we shall 
have better musical accomplishment. 


“on ~9 
wrong? 


The Orchestral Club of New Haven, 
Conn., is holding weekly rehearsals under 
the direction of Carlton Gould. 








REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
16, 1914.—‘‘His voice was rich and 
pure at the bottom of the register as 
well as at the top, and his intonation 


was perfect.” 





Management—Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL | 








ICTOR HARRIS’S “Love in Spring” 
heads the new Ditson song issues.* 
It is a charmingly refreshing song, light 
in character, yet not lacking in distinc- 
tive touches. Melodious are William 
Spencer Johnson’s “Even Song” and his 
“From Oversea.” Marie Rich is repre- 
sented by her sentimental “Call Me 
‘Sweetheart.’” A good song along con- 
ventional melodic lines is Egon Piitz’s 
“Longing” to a lovely poem by Eugene 
Carroll Nowland, while the same com- 
poser’s “Love and Life” and “En- 
chanted” are issued in editions for low 
voice and medium voices respectively. 
The low editions of William Dich- 
mont’s “The Heart o’ Ye,” Louis Victor 
Saar’s “A Petition,” N. Irving Hyatt’s 
“In Two Sweet Eyes,” and “If Love Be 
Dead” and W. Franke Harling’s “Rose 
Kissed Me To-day” appear. Robert 
Coverley’s “Russian Peasant’s Lullaby” 
is issued in an edition for high voice. 
eo * = 


FLAXINGTON HARKER’S 
e “Liebeslied,’+ published originally 
for organ some months ago by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, now appears 
transcribed by Frederick Blair for ’cello 
solo with piano accompaniment. It is a 
grateful piece, thoroughly melodious 
and well suited to the ’cello; Mr. Blair 
has made the transcription with com- 
mendable taste. 
* * * 
OR trio of violin, violoncello and 
piano the Oliver Ditson Company 
offers Bartlett’s popular “A Dream”} 
arranged by P. F. del Campiglio and the 
“Lucia” Sextet arranged by William 
Dressler. Both will prove agreeable 
répertoire pieces for dilettantt. 
x * O* 


VARIETY of new issues are 

brought forward by the American 
branch of G. Ricordi & Co., in New 
York. ; 

Among the light songs is Rodolphe 
Berger’s “Sur le Flot Berceur’’§ in an 
arrangement for a medium voice to a 
text by Pierre Chapelle; it is provided 
with a worthy English translation, the 
work of Frederick H. Martens. Pierre 
Arezzo’s “The Dream Above Dreams” is 
of like caliber to a text by Chapelle, 
again with an English version by Mr. 
Martens. 

Of a far more serious type are two 
short songs by F. Channon “The Gar- 
d’ner” and “My Love is Not There,” 
published under one cover. The first 
song is quite unimportant and hardly 
original; but what it lacks is more than 
made up for by the “My Love,” a short 
song that has true distinction, melodic- 
ally and harmonically. It is to be hoped 
that this latter song will be brought to 
the attention of our concert-singers for 
recital purposes. John Carrington’s 
sacred song “Behold the Master Passeth 
By” has meritorious qualities also. 

The new issues which the Ricordis in 
New York handle for the English pub- 
lishers Elkin & Co., and Enoch & Sons., 
are Teresa del Riego’s “The Way, The 
Life,” Jack Thompson’s “If Only Our 
Dreams Came True” and Cyril Scott’s 
setting of Christian Rossetti’s ‘A Birth- 
day,” a setting which can hardly be said 
to be a successful one. 

*NEw SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

;“LIEBESLIED.” By F. Flaxington Harker, 
Op. 3, No. 1. Transcribed for Violoncello with 
Piano Accompaniment by Frederick Blair. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price 60 cents. 


t“A Dream.” By J. C. Bartlett. Arranged 
for Violin, Violoncello and Piano by P. F. 


del Campiglio. Price 60 cents. “Sextet”’ 
from “Lucia.” Arranged for Violin, Violon- 
cello and Piano by William Dressler. Price 
75 cents. Published by the Oliver Ditson 


Company, Boston, Mass. 

§NEw SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by G. Ricordi & 
Sons, New York. 








LILA 


ROBESON 


CONTRALTO 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


; Philadelphia Inquirer 
Lila Robeson was the Azucena. She has a 
rich and colorful contralto voice of unusual 


range and she sang with a skill which well 
deserved the applause which she secured. 


Address care of 





Metropolitan Opera Co. 








. HREE songs by Charles de Harrack,|| 
a pianist who has concertized both 
here and in Europe, are issued by the 
“Schlesinger’sche Buch und Musikhand- 
lung” in Berlin. They are “Irrlicht,” 
“Am Murmelnden Quel!” and “Vorsatz.” 
To the present reviewer these songs 
appear to show promise in spite of cer- 
tain technical incongruities which are to 
be found only too often in the work of 
young composers. Mr. de Harrack may 
be praised for his well-sustained melodic 
flow, which in the first song is impres- 
sive partly perhaps through its Tsckai- 
kowskyan feeling. The piano accompani- 
ments are effectively written, though it 
would be advisable in future work for 
the composer to mark down more ex- 
plicit directions in the way of dynamics, 
phrasing, etc. It is difficult to get into 
the spirit of new music without such 
assistance on the part of the composer. 
The songs are set to German poems 
by von Odkolek, Heine, and Krauss for 
which free English versions have been 
provided by Addie Funk, Musica. 
AMERICA’S Vienna correspondent. 


x * * 


these violin pieces, first made familiar 

to America through arrangements 
for concert purposes by the German vio- 
linist, Willy Burmester, have undergone 
rearrangement by Hugo Riesenfeld and 
are now issued by the Boston Music Co., 
as “arrangements for voice, violin and 
as 

Mr. Riesenfeld has taken the charm- 
ing Gossec Tambourin and a Grazioli 
Minuet; in the former he has kept the 
original melody for the violin and com- 
posed a voice part for soprano to a text 
by Amy Vorhaus. In the Grazioli the 
violin plays an obbligato for the most 
part, the melody in the voice part. The 
effect is excellent and both pieces will 
give much pleasure in song recitals 
where a violin is to be used. Mr. Riesen- 
feld shows his musicianship in these 
arrangements as in everything that 
comes from his desk. 

*x* * x 


A CHARMING little song which will 
serve well as an encore for many 
singers, is G. P. Centanini’s “The Morn- 
ing Glory’’§ to verses by Theodore Bean, 
of the staff of the New York Morning 
Telegraph. In an Andantino mosso 
movement in waltz time Mr. Centanini 
has conceived a dainty little piece that 
cannot fail of its effect when properly 
sung. The accompaniment is tastefully 
written and the voice part truly 
effective. 

It is published for high and low voice. 


* * * 


ILSON G. SMITH, the Cleveland 
composer who won _ popularity 
some years ago with his song “Entreaty,” 
has three new songs, “Because I Love 
You,”’|| “June Ecstacy” and ‘Fulfillment,” 
the last being an “answer to the com- 
poser’s ‘Entreaty,’” in the words of the 
title-page. Mr. Smith can do more in- 
dividual work than he has exhibited in 
these songs, yet he must be given credit 
for sterling musicianship and a suave 
melodic flow. The songs are published 
in three keys, high, medium and low. 
He also has a capital “Valse Char- 
mante” for the piano, in which he has 
written a bubbling little salon piece 
splendidly set for the instrument. It 
will make excellent teaching material. 
+ + * 


ARL FISCHER, the New York pub- 
lisher, issues three fine compositions 

for violin with piano accompaniment by 
the French violinist-composer Albert 
Bachmann. The pieces are a Berceuse, 


|“IRRLICHT,” “AM MURMELNDEN QUELL,” 
“VoORSATZ.”” Three Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By ‘Charles de 
Harrack. Published by the Schlesinger’sche 
Buch und Musikhandlung, Berlin. Price 
M.1.20 net each the first and third, M.1.50 
the second. 

|**T'wo ARRANGEMENTS FOR VOICE, VIOLIN 


AND PIANO.” By Hugo Riesenfeld. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Co., Boston, Mass. 
Price 75 and 60 cents each respectively. 


§‘‘THE MORNING GLORY.” Song for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By G. P. 
Centanini. Published by Chappell & Co., 
Ltd., New York and London. Price 60 cents. 


||‘‘BecausE I Love You,” “Junge Ecstacy,” 
“FULFILLMENT.” Three Songs for a _ Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Wil- 
son G. Smith. Prices 50 cents each the first 
two, 60 cents the last. “Valse Charmante.” 
For the Piano. By Wilson G. Smith. Op. 
109, No. 1. Price 60 cents. Published by the 
Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 

4 ‘‘BERCEUSE,”’ TEMPO DI MINUETTO,” 
“CRACOWIAK.” Three Compositions for the 
Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By AIl- 
berto Bachmann. Published by Carl Fischer, 
New York. Price, 65 cents each. 


a Tempo di Minuetto and a Cracowiak. 
M. Bachmann, whose work has been 
discussed in these columns recently, 
again gives evidence of his ability to 
write music that is not only of consid- 
erable charm but also truly idiomatic of 
the violin. As recital pieces they will be 
welcome . additions to the répertoire. 
They are inscribed to Maud Powell, the 
noted American violinist. 
* * * 


LBERT VON DOENHOFTF, the New 
York pianist and teacher, is repre- 
sented in the new Schirmer piano issues 
by a lovely Valse in E Flat.** Mr. 
von Doenhoff has in this composition 
achieved one of the best pieces of its 
kind published in some time. He has 
taken the form and infused into it much 
that is refinedly ingratiating. The 
main theme is an insinuating one of 
great charm and the later themes are 
equally happy. There is a touch of the 
Viennese lilt in this piece though it is 
Viennese by way of Chea if anything. 
Mr. von Doenhoff shows further sterling 
musicianship in his writing; he is a seri- 
ous musician and expresses his thoughts 
in an admirable manner. But finest of 
all is his complete mastery of how to 
write for the piano! Here he stands 
among a very few contemporary musi- 
cians who can do so. His accomplish- 
ment will be of great service in teaching 
and will also be effective in a group of 
short pieces in recital. 
x * * 


HE Paris publishers, Durand & Fils,§ 
have recently issued the miniature 


orchestral score of J. Guy Ropartz’s “Le 
Chasse du Prince Arthur,” described 


**°“VALSE IN E FuLAtT.” For the Piano. By 
Albert von Doenhoff. Published by G. Schir- 
mer, New York and London. Price 60 cents. 


§“‘Le Chasse du Prince Arthur.” Etude 
Symphonique for Orchestra. By J. Guy Ro- 
partz. Miniature Orchestral Score. “Ballade 
Symphonique.”’ For Orchestra. By Camille 
Chevillard, Op. 6. Miniature Orchestral Score. 
Published by A. Durand & Fils, Paris. Price 
Fr. 7 each. 


on the title page as an “étude sym- 
phonique.” One may willingly permit a 
composer to call his work an étude; in 
fact it would seem to be quite the thing 
to do these days, for Sir Edward Elgar 
has named his “Falstaff” a “symphonic 
study,” the English equivalent of M. Ro- 
partz’s title. 

It will be remembered that this work 
by Ropartz had its first American per- 
formance this year when Josef Stransky 
brought it out at one of the concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic Society. It 
had a good success and was spoken of 
as a work of considerable distinction. 
An examination of the orchestral score 
reveals not only that, but also its com- 
poser’s superior ability to write in a 
truly distinguished manner for the vast 
instrumental array of the modern 
orchestra. There is a wealth of melody 
in the composition, and a harmonic back- 
ground that is full-fledged modern 
French in character. 

M. Ropartz has not been sufficiently 
known in this country in years past; he 
has always been a serious musician and 
never a sensationalist. Perhaps that is 
why his music has been so little per- 
formed. It is to be hoped that conduc- 
tors of our symphonic organizations will 
make themselves familiar with this 
score, as it is eminently worth while. 


An orchestral score of lesser interest 
is a “Ballade Symphonique” by Camille 
Chevillard. It is his Opus 6 and bears 
the date 1889. Just why it should be 
published in a miniature edition is not 
clear, for it is not an exceptionally not- 
able score from the standpoint of orches- 
tral writing, nor is its thematic material 
unusually fine. It is elegant in its flow, 
however, and not unlike the earlier or- 
chestral works of Saint-Saéns in struc- 
ture. A. W. K. 


x * * 


ROM the press of the Oliver Ditson 
Company comes a splendid edition 
of Joseph Concone’s melodious Mass in 
F.++ Its pages abound in gratifying 
vocal passages and the harmonization is 
strong and satisfying. It is finely edited 
by Eduardo Marzo and the text is given 
in both Latin and English. B. R. 


*7“Mass in F.” For Chorus of Mixed 
Voices and Organ. By Joseph Concone, Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price 60 cents, net. 
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Tickets for Paris Premiere of Richard Strauss’s “‘Joseph’’ Ballet Sell for $40 Each—Paris to 
Have International Congress of Musicians in June—‘*The Love of the Three Kings’’ Sounds 
‘Artificial and Even Superficial” to French Ears—Sinding Composes Jubilee Cantata for 
Norway's Independence Festival—Another ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’’ Opera 

















ECORD prices have been demanded 
in Paris for the seats for the pre- 
miére at the Opéra of Richard Strauss’s 
ballet, “The Legend of Joseph.” Four 
weeks ago seats in the parquet were 
modestly offered for the sum of $40 each, 
while the poor music lover who cannot 
afford quite so great an outlay on one 
evening’s entertainment was privileged 
to secure a seat in the fourth gallery 
for only $8. 

When Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
had its premiere at Stuttgart two 
years ago the price of parquet seats 
was fixed at $12.50—no free tickets be- 
ing allotted to the critics—but it was 
officially explained that the expense in- 
volved in employing Max Reinhardt to 
stage it and his Berlin company to play 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” and the 
costly Grete Wiesenthal to dance in it 
made it necessary to adopt an unprece- 
dentedly high scale of prices. 

In Paris the ticket agents are blamed 
for the absurd figures to which the seats 
for the new Strauss premiére have been 
raised. But a German observer, mindful 
of the Stuttgart prices two years ago, 
notes that if these premiére prices have 
already soared to two hundred francs 
($40) it is but a simple mathematical 
problem to compute when Strauss will 
reach the thousand francs or even the 
thousand marks figure—$200 and $250, 
respectively for his premiéres. 

“The Legend of Joseph” once launched, 
the composer of “The Rose Cavalier” 
will devote the Summer and Autumn to 
completing his “Alpine Symphony,” 
which may be heard at next season’s 
symphony concerts if the composer does 
not adhere to his present intention to 
reserve the first performance of it for 
the 1915 festival of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musik-Verein. 

A new music drama of large dimen- 
sions also is to be expected from Strauss 
ere long. Of the nature of it, however, 
nothing is known as yet. Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal once more is the librettist and 
he is now at work on the “book.” 

Meanwhile Strauss’ has _ recently 
bought a building lot in Munich and the 
purchase has given rise to rumors that 
he intends to leave Berlin soon and make 
his permanent headquarters in the Ba- 
varian capital. This rumor, in so far 
as it implies that he will sever his con- 
nection with the Berlin Royal Opera, is 
declared to be without any basis. He 
has a country home at Garmisch, in 
Bavaria, where he does a great deal of 
his creative work, and it is probable that 
he will spend part of his time also in 
Munich later on. The ground he has 
bought is in one of Munich’s finest resi- 
dential suburbs, Bogenhausen, where 
Franz Stuck, the painter, and Ernst von 
Possart, the illustrious actor and In- 
tendant of the Munich Court Theaters, 
have homes. 


* 


ARIS will be the scene of the Con- 
gress of the International Musical 
Society during the first days of June. 
The reading of papers, the business 
meetings and the conferences of various 
international committees will take place 
during the week of Monday, June 1, end- 
ing on the following Saturday. It had 
been the intention to compress the con- 
gress within that period of time, but in 
view of the fact that at previous con- 
gresses the different concerts, social en- 
tertainments, excursions, and so forth, 
have clashed with the discussion meet- 
ings it has now been decided to extend 
the festivities into the following week, 
ending up on June 11. 

The provisional arrangements, as 
given by the Musical News, are as fol- 
lows: 

On the evening of June 1 a reception 
will be held at the Salle des Fétes d’Ex- 
celsior. 

On the following morning the Con- 


gress will be formally opened in the 
Amphithéatre Richelieu of the Sorbonne, 
and papers will be read each day up to 
the Saturday inclusive, on which day also 
the general meeting will be held and the 
congress formally closed. 

The entertainments to be spread over 
the period, June 2 to June 11, will in- 
clude three concerts of church music— 
(a) twelfth to fifteenth centuries, (b) 
period of the Renaissance, (c) seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries—concert 
of old chamber music; a concert of old 
orchestral music, with reception at the 


singing of the controversial points of 
doctrine does not commit either perform- 
ers or hearers to their endorsement.” 


* * x 


T the closing concert of the recent 
Beethoven Festival in London 
Manager Mayer, in acknowledging the 
public support that had made the series 
of concerts a financial success, took oc- 
casion to announce that a similar fes- 
tival will be held next year, with, how- 
ever, the other two great B’s—Bach and 
Brahms—companioned with Beethoven. 


ears, however, it sounds artificial and 
even superficial; it is the music of arti- 
fice, soft and pathetic and languorous to 
order. 

“Without being richly endowed with 
polyphonic qualities, the composer has 
great skill and judgment, and a nice 
perception of a theatrical situation. On 
the whole, the score, without being bril- 
liantly original, is an admirable accom- 
paniment and _ interpretation of the 
scene.” 

The manner in which it was produced 
made quite an impression on the Pari- 
sians, it seems, and one of the pleasant 
surprises it offered was the work of the 
new Italian baritone, Cigada, as Man- 
fredo. 


*K a * 


OR Norway’s festive celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of her 


declaration of independence, which is to 


take the form of a music festival and 
an exposition at Christiania, a jubilee 
cantata has been composed by Christian 
Sinding, the text being from the pen of 
Nils Collet Vogt. The collaboration of 
Norway’s foremost composer with Nor- 
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The Boston Opera Chorus Arriving at Antwerp Bound for Paris 


house of Princesse Edmond de Polignac; 
a concert with the “Orféo Catalana” of 
Barcelona; the representation of an 
opera of the eighteenth century at the 
theater of M. Deutsch de la Meurthe at 
Romainville; the performance of a Gluck 
opera at the Opéra Comique; a concert 
of modern French chamber music, and a 
concert of modern French orchestral! 
music. 


ATE in the day, as it is, for objec- 
tions to be.raised against Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” 
on theological grounds, the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough Cathedral, 
where the work is to be sung this month, 
have carried their point in insisting that 
certain lines in which the Virgin Mary 
is given special prominence be omitted. 
The result is that Gervase Elwes, who 
had been engaged to sing the music of 
Gerontius, will not take part in the per- 
formance. 

When the subject first came up Mr. 
Elwes, who, as it happens, is a brother 
of Father Cary-Elwes of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Peterborough, told 
the committee that he would sing the 
words either as they were written or not 
at all. In his place John Coates, who is 
perhaps better known as an opera tenor 
than for his work in oratorio, has been 
engaged. 

The mistake, as the Sheffield Tele- 
graph sees it, lies in treating a perform- 
ance of “The Dream of Gerontius” as 
though it were an act of worship. “It 
should be regarded as a purely artistic 
exercise, like, say, an organ’recital. The 


Choral work will play a more important 
part in the scheme than it did this year 
—Bach to be represented by his Mass 
in B Minor, Beethoven by the Mass in 
D and Brahms by his “German Re- 
quiem.”’ 

Henri Verbrugghen, the Flemish con- 
ductor in charge this year, again will be 
the conductor. As a matter of fact it 
would seem that he is really the mov- 
ing spirit of these festivals, Daniel 
Mayer merely acting for him in the 
capacity of manager. Verbrugghen re- 
ceived his musical education at _ the 
Brussels Conservatoire, but is now domi- 
ciled in Glasgow, having spent his ap- 
prentice years principally in the Scot- 
tish Orchestra, first under its founder, 
Dr. Georg Henschel, later under Wil- 
helm Kes and Frederic Cowen. He dis- 
tinguished himself at this festival by 
his scrupulous fidelity, amounting almost 
to preciosity, to -the composer’s indica- 
tions as to shading. 


hiked the New York operagoer who sur- 
rendered himself fully, freely and 
gladly to the potent spell of “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” during the Winter, it is en- 
lightening to learn that French ears 
find the Montemezzi music—which was 
acclaimed almost unanimously here as 
sounding an essentially individual note 


— “artificial and even superficial.” This 
is one report that comes by way of 
London: 


“As to the music, it is character- 
istically Italian, and one has no more 
right to blame its tendencies than Eng- 
lish or French tendencies. To French 


way’s most gifted lyric poet on a work 
of national moment has been warmly ap- 
proved by the country’s press. Five 
hundred singers and an orchestra of 
ninety musicians will participate in the 
festival and the programs will represent 
all the Norwegian composers who have 
distinguished themselves—Grieg, Kjerulf, 
Selmer, Sinding and Svendsen, of course, 
among them. 
K 


QC INCE the Monte Carlo premiere of 

* “Sister Beatrice” André Messager 
and his librettists, de Flers and de Cail- 
lavet, have decided to remodel the last 
act so as to obviate the necessity of mak- 


ing the Virgin a singing role in the 
opera. 
Engelbert Humperdinck’s novelty, 


“Die Marketenderin” is not to be heard 
this Spring after all. Although the pre- 
miere was promised to Cologne for April 
or May, the composer has decided to 
withdraw it until he can write another 
overture for it. 

Another “Cyrano de Bergerac” opera 
is under way, and Walter Damrosch’s 
rival is none other than Riccardo Zan- 
donai, the composer of “Conchita” and 
of the “Francesca da Rimini” that was 
to have been given at the Boston Opera 
during the late season, but had to be 
postponed until next Winter. 

Tolstoi’s “Anna Karenina” has now 
been converted into an opera by the 
Budapest composer, Jenéd Hubay. The 
premiere is to take place at the Buda- 
pest Royal Opera next Winter. 


[Continued on next page] 





PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


PAOLO GUETTA Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY HOWARD WELLS 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. Author of: P . " : 
Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Oo. PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Of which ALESSANDRO BONCI writes : Authorized Representative of Leschetizky. 
‘ a] 9 
For four years the only assistant of the late Dearest Master: Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. « 
. B. Lamperti The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘*Dalle antiche norme « dalle nuove corresponds BERLIN, Germany. Kufsteinerstr. 6 
so exactly to those of the true School, and te mine, that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I | 


MOTZ STRASSE 53 | wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them Alessandro Bonet. 
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BUSINESS MEN THE FORCE 
BEHIND SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 





Soloists 





Progressive Backers of 1914 Event Achieve Success Despite 
Handicaps of Altered Schedule and Depressing Weather 
Conditions—Marked Artistic Advance in Orchestral Support 
and in Fine Work of Tom Ward’s Chorus and Nine 








(From a Staff Correspondent) 
Syracuse, N. Y., May 7. 

Ww" the clanging of bells and the 

firing of cannon in the Tschai- 
kowsky “1812” Overture under Frederick 
Stock’s baton, the 1914 festival of the 
Central New York Music Festival As- 
sociation thundered to a successful close 


last night at the Arena. The six con- 
certs marked a distinct artistic advance, 








HILDEGARD 


Brandegee 


Wins another triumph with 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 





VIOLINIST 


The dartford Daily Times, May 5, 
1914.—Miss Brandegee’s playing of the 
Bruch D minor violin concerto was an 
artistic triumph. Beautiful tone, nota- 
bly pure intonation, idiomatic technic, 
rhythmic incisiveness, _musiciamy 
phrasing, interpretative insight, are all 
finely developed characteristics of Miss 
Brandegee’s playing. She brings to her 
work the refreshing graces of a win- 
some and unaffected personality. 


The Hartford Daily Courant, May 5, 
1914.—Miss Brandegee has by dint of 
consistent, progressive study and train- 
ing, combined with an inborn musical 
sense, won for herself a place among 
the notables of America’s violinists. 
She has appeared here many times and 
has proven herself a thorough musician 
and a player of excellent technique and 
fine interpretative quality. Her num- 
ber, Max Bruch’s second concerto for 
the violin and orchestra, was played 
with grace and finish. 


Address : Farmington, Ct. 








primarily in the improved orchestral sup- 
port, provided by the Chicago Symphony. 
Furthermore, Tom Ward’s chorus made 
a march onward in the precision and 
finish of its singing, and the nine soloists 
uniformly won warm approval, although 
there were not so many sensational suc- 
cesses, perhaps, as in the preceding fes- 
tival. 

Statistics of this festival and that of 
last year, as given by the Post-Standard, 
show the following comparison: 


1913 


Attendance ..........- 18,300 
Receipts... cc ccccccces $19,583 
1914 
Attendance ....ccerees 23,477 
eer $15,546 


In explaining this paradox, it must 
be added that the 1914 festival com- 
prised ‘six concerts, while the previous 
year’s events were only five in number. 
The additional concert was the special 
program by John McCormack on Satur- 
day evening. As stated in last week’s 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA, this concert 
was given free to the subscribers, who 
had been promised a McCormack even- 
ing for Monday, which was made im- 
possible by a change in the sailing time 
of the tenor’s steamer for Europe. This 
Saturday McCormack concert drew only 
a slightly smaller crowd than the chil- 
dren’s matinée, which was at popular 
prices, while the McCormack seat scale 


was at an advance over the regular even- . 


ing concerts. In spite of this, the tenor’s 
appearance did not yield much profit 
to the association, for all the subscribers 
held their seats without charge and, 
with Mr. McCormack’s big individual 
fee, the number of single seats sold was 
scarcely more than sufficient to cover the 
incurred expenses. Thus, this “good 
measure” concert was the crux of the 
financial situation at the festival. 

Last night Treasurer Warren E. Day 
and other directors stated that they had 
come out about even on the festival, as 
opposed to the tidy profit of last year. 
This was not disheartening, however, as 
financial gain is not the motive of the 
projectors. As Frederick J. Wessels, 
manager of the Chicago orchestra, re- 
marked, “It speaks mighty well for a 
town when a dozen of its business men 
back a festival in the way these direc- 
tors have done.” Two new directors were 
added this year, Will H. Olmsted and 
Charles S. Glenn. 


Big Subscription a Safeguard 


Results of which the directors are espe- 
cially proud are the gradual betterment 
of the public’s musical taste and the 
increasing of the list of subscribers from 
879 to 1,100. This increased subscrip- 
tion list was a blessing in the present 
festival. Of all the contributors to the 
occasion, the only one whose performance 
did not give satisfaction was the weather 
man, for on Monday and Tuesday he did 
his very worst, sending forth a constant 
downpour. In the face of such dis- 








My Star (Robert Browning). C m. 


Recently Published Songs 
LEO SMITH 


To Heten (Edgar Allan Poe). High voice, F 
My Moruer Sea (A. C. Swinburne). 
O Orances, Sweet Orances (Leigh Hunt). High voice, F m. 

I Saw THEE ON Tuy Bripat Day (Edgar Allan Poe). High voice, D m. 
Tue Witp Fiower’s Sonc (William Blake). C. Eb to Ab 

LaucuHinc Sonc (William Blake). F. DtoA 

I Love tHE Jocunp Dance (William Blake). Db. CtoG 

Eb to Ab (Bb) 

Crane Sonc (A. C. Swinburne). C. Dto F 


Low voice, C m. 
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couragement, the audience on those two 
days might have been lamentably small 
had it not been for the fact that so 
many persons were holders of season 
tickets. 

There was only one matter of worri- 
ment for the directors last night, as to 
where they will be able to hold the next 
festival. The Arena, due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances, may be sold be- 
fore next season and devoted to the uses 
of a market. Various schemes for the 
retention of the hall are being discussed, 
among them the possibility of securing 
municipal assistance. Also, the projec- 
tors are taking stock of other available 
auditoriums in the city. Now, the Arena 
is far from a perfeet concert hall, but 
its seating capacity makes it possible 
for the directors to bring attractions of 
magnitude. During the Winter it has 
been used as a skating rink and the ice 
was removed some three weeks before 
the festival began, and Second Vice- 
president Charles G. Herbert worked 
wonders in making the hall comfortable. 
The ambition of the directors is the con- 
struction of a real music hall with a pipe 
organ and ample concert facilities. 

Following the ovations to McCormack 
and Mme. Homer in the first two con- 
certs came the symphony afternoon on 
Tuesday, in which the admirable contri- 
butions of the Stock forces were the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony and 
Strauss’s “Death and Transfiguration.” 
The warm greeting to Anna Case before 
and after her “Ah fors e lui” from 
“Traviata” showed that she held “a 
delectable spot in the hearts of musical 
Syracuse,” as one commentator phrased 
it. Miss Case added “Chanson Indoue” 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff, to the accompani- 
ment of Charles Gilbert Spross. Mr. 
Spross fitted into a distinct niche during 
the festival. Coming to Syracuse to play 
the accompaniments for one artist, he 
eventually officiated for four of the sing- 
ers and so effectually that Director Ward 
declared he never again would be with- 
— a general accompanist for the festi- 
val. 


Successes of Native Artists 


Another young native artist who made 
a satisfying impression at this matinée 
was Marie Caslova, the violinist. Al- 
though the penetrating dampness was 
most detrimental to violin intonation, the 
young artist gave a performance of the 
Tschaikowsky concerto which was spirited 
and of much technical brilliancy. Her 


admired encore was the Saint-Saéns 
“Havanaise.” 

There was further triumph for young 
America on Tuesday evening, as repre- 
sented by a sterling quartet of young 
American singers, Anna Case, Christine 
Miller, Lambert Murphy and Reinald 
Werrenrath. These artists were intro- 
duced in the Coleridge-Taylor “A Tale of: 
Old Japan,” with Director-General Tom 
Ward’s chorus. In this delightfully 
melodious cantata the singers won the 
most legitimate sort of approval, in that 
there were no detachable numbers in 
which they might score. Miss Case sang 
O Kimi San with vocal beauty and ap- 
pealing simplicity; Miss Miller delivered 
her effective passages with potent feel- 
ing; Mr. Murphy’s refreshing tenor was 
heard with much pleasure and Mr. Wer- 
renrath sang Tenko’s lines with sym- 
pathy and artistic expression. Mr. 
Ward’s chorus achieved splendid results, 
the best in its history. 

Andres de Segurola showed his ability 
as a concert star in the miscellaneous 
program, and his raptly applauded “Don 
Giovanni” and “Robert le Diable” arias, 
Grieg’s “La Jeune Princesse” and a song 
of his native Spain were supplemented 
by the “Bohéme” Coat Song and 
“Fleurette,” the latter in English. 
Rarely beautiful was Miss Case’s deliv- 
ery of “Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” 
to which she added Mr. Spross’s “That’s 
the World in June” and the “Sky-blue 
Water.” A repetition was exacted of 
one of the orchestra’s Brahms Hun- 
garian dances. 

With the weather man once more 
smiling upon the festival with the clear 
skies of Wednesday afternoon, the spirit 
of joy enveloped the children’s matinée. 
The chorus of 600 school children, under 
John J. Raleigh, supervisor of music, 
gave a demonstration of Mr. Raleigh’s 
careful training and inspiring leadership 
in the Offenbach “Barcarolle” and shorter 
numbers. 

Two of the soloists, Christine Miller 
and Alice Nielsen, paid the youngsters 
a compliment by facing about and ad- 
dressing an encore to them. Miss Miller 
presented a bewitching picture and with 
her rich contralto she captivated the 
“kiddies” in her added “Come Out, Mr. 
Sunshine” of Paul Bliss after her de- 
lightful song group. Miss Nielsen sub- 
stituted Mr. Spross’s “Will 0’ the Wisp” 
for one scheduled number, and after her 





[Continued on next page] 
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OW in this year of liberated Par- 
sifal, when the director of prac- 
tically every opera house in Europe has 
had to face the question, “What is home 
without a Parsifal?” with the result that 
in most cases an attempt has straight- 
way been made to complete the institu- 
tion’s Wagnerian family circle, a new 
nuisance—new, that is to say, to Euro- 
pean publics, not to New York opera- 
goers—has sprung into being. Says the 
Three Arts Journal, apropos of its ap- 
pearance in London: 

“The ‘Ah! but at Bayreuth!’ point of 
view is distinctly to be cultivated at the 
present moment. With abstracted vision 
you gaze through the person with whom 
you are discussing ‘Parsifal.’ By the 
time you have described in a dreamy 
voice the pine trees and the still nights 
and the immense silences, you at once 
step into between the acts from the great 
Wagnerian tabernacle all enthusiasm 
for Covent Garden’s fine performance 
has thoroughly evaporated, and there 
only remains with your listener the in- 
tense desire to go and crush other en- 
thusiasts with ‘Ah! but at Bayreuth!’ ” 


* * x 


OMPETITIVE festivals are an essen- 
tial feature of England’s musical 
life. They are especially popular in the 
Provinces, but London ales has one every 
year that arouses the interest of East 
London to a high pitch. It is known as 
the Stratford Musical Festival, and it 
lasts six days, the program embracing 
competitions in almost every conceivable 
field of music. More than 4,000 com- 
petitors, representing all ages, take part. 
“Since the festival was inaugurated,” 
declared its secretary the other day, “we 
have had no fewer than 55,000 individual 
competitors. Former prize winners here 
have, in their turn, become adjudicators, 
while many have done magnificent work 
in such faraway places as Rhodesia, 
along the Pacific Coast, and in India.” 
Dr. re! Coward acted as judge for 
several of the vocal contests this year— 


in one alone he had to hear forty- 
six candidates, sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, sing the same song. In the piano 
contests one of the judges, Ernest 
Fowles, was called upon to listen to nine- 
year-old pianists playing the Andante 
from Clementi’s Sonatina in B Flat, while 
there were no fewer than thirty-three 
budding Paderewskis of the tender age 
of twelve aspiring to honors for the best 
performance of a Bach Invention. 
a 


NE result of the world tours of the 
Sheffield Choir has been so to im- 
press upon the conductor of the organi- 
zation, Dr. Henry Coward, the fact of 
the unexpectedly good standard of the 
professional ranks in the outlying parts 
of the British Empire as to lead him to 
the conclusion that on the whole it is 
inadvisable for British musicians to 
emigrate. If they do, he has been tell- 
ing his home country, it is essential that 
they should be highly gifted, as “the 
Colonies will no longer stand medioc- 
rity.” 
* + * 
¢éTT\HE Persians,” observes the London 
Morning Advertiser, “are a nation 
of singers, though the best efforts in this 
direction are a caricature of the genuine 
article. Their abnormally high-pitched 
voices are of disagreeable quality, and 
they introduce so many trills into the 
performance that the result is an almost 
continuous ‘tremolo.’ The songs deal 
only with two subjects, love and war, 
while the vocalists rock themselves to 
and fro and make the most frightful 
faces as they warble.” 
* * * 


VW HEN Rudolph Ganz plays at the 
Swiss Music Festival in Berne in 
July he will bring forward his own 
Konzertstiick, opus 4, as well as some 
shorter pieces, by Emile Blanchet, whose 
music has frequently had a place on his 
recital program. At the end of this 
month Ganz will give two recitals in 
London, also a sonata evening with a 
young Swiss violinist named de Ribau- 
pierre. J. L. H. 
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Festival Scenes: No. 1, Obeisance to an Alighting Song 
Bird: Left to Right, Reinald Werrenrath, J. T. Adams. 
Charles Gilbert Spross, Andres de Segurola, Christine 
Miller and Lambert Murphy. No. 2, Anna Case Takes, 
Accompanist Spross and Manager Renard (in Tonneau) 
for a Motor Spin. No. 3, At Arena Stage Door, Left to 
Right, President W. Paige Hitchcock, Marie Caslova. 
First Vice-President Fred R. Peck, Bruno Steindel, Fred- 
erick J. Wessels. No. 4, Director-General Ward and 
Louise Homer. No. 5, Alice Nielsen and Mr. Ward. 
No. 6, Mabel Daniels, with Conductor Stock and Mr. 
Werrenrath Examining Score of Her ‘‘Desolate City.” 








BUSINESS MEN THE FORCE 
BEHIND SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 


[Continued from page 14] 
“Comin’ thro the Rye” to the children 
she gave another extra, “Love Has 
Wings” by Rogers. Her singing was en- 
tirely charming. Bruno Steindel’s full 
‘cello tone and his art in the Dvorak 
Concerto brought forth two encores, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” and the 
Beethoven Minuet. The orchestral num- 
ber most appealing to the children was 
Elgar’s “Wand of- Youth” suite. 

As he viewed the admirable perform- 
ance of Conductor Raleigh’s young chor- 
isters, Conductor Stock commented: “If 
we had started that work in our schools 
twenty years ago, we wouldn’t have to 
send to Europe for our opera singers. 
For some of the great stars, yes, but the 
rank and file of the companies would be 
Americans.” 

Mr. Stock Praises “Musical America” 


On another occasion Mr. Stock re- 
marked to the representative of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA: “Your paper is taking a 
noble stand in refusing to follow the old 
methods of conducting such papers.” 

Tumultuous was the applause after the 
Mendelssohn “Hymn of Praise” on the 
closing night. -Mr. Ward’s enthusiasm 
and skill were evident in the remarkably 
fine singing of the chorus, while nothing 
could have been more devotionally ex- 
alting than the duet by Miss Case and 


Miss Miller, “I Waited for the Lord,” 
and Mr. Murphy’s impressive “Sorrows 
of Death” won a tribute to him as a 
tenor of the first rank. No applause 
during the festival was more overwhelm- 
ingly effusive than that for Alice Niel- 
sen’s “Un bel di” from “Butterfly,” sup- 
plementing her “Marriage of Figaro” 
aria, which showed her distinct gifts as 
a Mozart singer. Likewise there was 
nothing more appealing than her 
“Swanee River” after her relished song 
group. The audience would gladly have 
heard a repetition of the Dukas “Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” by the orchestra. 
Festival Flashes 
” appreciation of Tom Ward’s in 
valuable services his choristers pre- 
sented him with a pair of diamond sleeve 
buttons after the closing performance. 
Numerous visitors of musical interest 
were in Syracuse for some of the con- 
certs. Hollis Dann, director of the Cor- 
nell University festival, came over for 
the last two programs. H. W. Gray, 
the music publisher, who has_ been 
making a round of the festivals with 
Mrs. Bae, was an interested auditor. 
Managerial interests were represented by 
Mr. Wessels, whose charming wife has 
been accompanying him on the orches- 
tra’s tour, by the younger “Jack” Adams, 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau, and by Fred. 


O. Renard, who was looking after his 
young star, Miss Case. Mme. Renard 
viewed her pupil’s success at the Tuesday 
evening concert. 

On Monday evening the chorus sang 
an arrangement of “I’ll Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby,” and a newspaper commented: 
“<T’]] Sing Thee Songs of Araby’ is not 
so well known as it ought to be.” “That’s 
too bad,” mused Lambert Murphy, “I’ve 
been trying to make it well known for 
many years.” One of the headline writ- 
ers referred to “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” as a “Little Thing of Strauss’s.” 

Upon being presented to Marie Cas- 
lova, Conductor Stock remarked, “Cas- 
lo-va? What are you, Russian or 
Polish?” “Neither,” quoth she, “I’m St. 
Louis!” The little violinist, by the way, 
was the “pet” of the festival, her un- 
affected charm causing her to be liked 
by everyone from the youngsters to 
white-haired grandmothers in the audi- 
ence. 

In view of the reigning dance craze, 
Mr. Stock suggested that the recurring 
phrase “In the school of Tenko” in “Old 
Japan” should be changed to “In the 
school of Tango.” 

Alice Nielsen gave a recital with Ses- 
retary Melville A. Clark, the harpist, at 
the convent of the Sisters of Saint Jo- 
seph. The soprano was brought up by 
sisters of this order. A number of 
these nuns were in the president’s box 
at the children’s matinée and _ they 
greeted Miss Nielsen proudly. 

During a pianissimo in one of the 
Tuesday evening solos something fell 
with a thud behind the stage. “What 


was that?” inquired an auditor. “Guess 
Segurola dropped his monocle,” ventured 
a friend of the popular basso. There 
was much interest in the personality of 
the Spanish singer. 

As usual, the after-the-concert sup 
pers were features of the festival. At 
the Tuesday party constructive plans 
were suggested in the speeches of Mayor 
Will, Director-general Ward and F. R. 
Hazard and Donald Dey, honorary presi- 
dents. The closing gathering witnessed 
the mock trial of a director who is about 
to commit matrimony and who was 
charged with taking this step without 
consulting his associate directors. The 
presiding officer was President W. Paige 
Hitchcock, who is now the city’s Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety, and the prose- 
cuting attorney was Virgil H. Clymer 
the legal authority of the board. — 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 


__E, Eleanor Patterson, contralto, is now 
in the Middle West on a concert tour. 
During this trip Miss Patterson will visit 
in Ohio, Wooster, Canton, Leipsic, Ver- 
milion, Toledo, Ada, Cleveland, Akron; in 
Pennsylvania, she will sing at Shamokin 
Bloomsburg, Berwick, Williamsport, 
Lock Haven, Huntington and other 
cities. Returning East early in July 
the contralto will sing at one of the 
week-end musicales given by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox at Short Beach, Conn. 

The Berlin’ Sing-Akademie gave 
Bach’s “Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew” for the hundredth time on Good 
Friday. 
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SAN DIEGO MUSICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS UNITE 


MacDowell and Mendelssohn Clubs to 
Make Interests of American Music 
Their Common Cause 


San Deco, CAu., May 1.—The ap- 
proach of Summer sees no falling off in 
musical activity. In fact there never 
was a time in the history of music in 


this city when all the organizations and 
individuals interested primarily in music 
seemed so united to further the cause of 
their art. 

A move of importance is the amalga- 
mation of the MacDowell and Mendels- 
sohn clubs. The motive of both clubs, 
to promote a deeper appreciation of 
American music, made it possible to 
blend them into a single strong organiza- 
tion, which promises to be a big feature 
in the city’s musical life. 

Mme. Edna Darch, formerly of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, now the 
wife of Leighton MacMurtrie, of this 
city, was the soloist with the San Diego 
Popular Symphony Orchestra at the 
Spreckles Theater April 24. Her voice 
and personality were most attractive. 
The orchestra, under Chesley Mills, gave 
thorough, consistent interpretation of 
each number. 

Monthly evening musicales at A. W. 
L. Hall are proving popular. These 
affairs are free and are intended for 
those who cannot attend the matinée 
musicales of the symphony orchestras 
and other organizations. 

Of greatest interest to local musicians 
is the fourth annual convention of the 
California State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held in this city 
July 13, 14 and 15. Committees have 
been appointed with the following chair- 
men: Membership, Mrs. L. Rowan; 
press, Mrs. Zay Rector Bevitt; program, 
Willibald Lehman; finance, Albert F. 
Conant; reception, Gertrude Gilbert. 

The San Diego Symphony Orchestra, 
under direction of B. Roscoe Shryock, 
gave the fourth program of the season 
at the Spreckles Theater. The program 
included Overture to Mignon, Thomas; 
Symphony in C, Mozart; “Vision Fugi- 
tive,” from “Hérodiade,” Massenet, sung 
by Dean Blake; “Espana,” Chabrier, 
William Kreuz and B. Roscoe Shryock 





at two pianos; “Serenade,” Goltermann, 
’cello quartet, Merril Baldwin, Albert 
Mills, Margaret Campbell and H. 
Hruska; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; Over- 
ture to “Anakreon,” Cherubini. The 
theater was crowded and the perform- 
ers won many rounds of applause. 

Helen Schiller, the violinist, of this 
city, has organized a quintet for a tour 
of Western Canada. The members are: 
First violin, Helen Schiller; second vio- 
lin, Béssie Knox; viola, Alma Marks; 
‘cello, Jennie Sykes; piano, Leta Knox. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Granger entertained 
the quintet recently at their famous 
music hall in Paradise Valley, where so 
many celebrities have played on Mr. 
Granger’s wonderful collection of vio- 
lins, violas and ’cellos. R. A. B. 





Salt Lake City Has Taste of Grand 
Opera 


SALT LAKE City, April 30.—Salt Lake 
had her first taste of grand opera this 
year on Monday night when “Faust” 
was presented by the New York Grand 
Opera Company. The cast was composed 
of singers from the former Savage Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company, Paris Opéra, 
Boston. Opera, American Grand Opera 
Company and the Chicago Opera. Sal- 
vatore Giordano sang Faust and Richard 
E. Park’s rich voice was heard in the 
music of Mephistopheles. The other mem- 
bers of the cast were Romero Malpica, 
Valentine; Nora D’Argel, Marguerite; 
Marguerite Hobert, Siebel; Ethyl M. 
Peters, Martha. Aside from the fact 
that there was no chorus, the perform- 
ance was énjoyable. The orchestra was 
under the leadership of Karl ie 


Omaha Music Critic in Organ Recital 
OMAHA, NEB., May 6.—Henrietta 
Rees, the versatile music critic of the 
Omaha Bee, appeared in an organ re- 
cital last evening at the First Baptist 
Church before a large audience, which 
included practically all the musicians 
of the city. Miss Rees presented a varied 
program, beginning with the Borowski 
Sonata in A Minor and concluding with 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. 
She exhibits excellent command of her 
instrument, ample technical powers and 
sound interpretations. Mrs. A. I. Root 
appeared as assisting artist, making a 
deep appeal with her fine contralto 
voice. E. L. W. 











ERNA DENERA 


of The Royal Opera of Berlin 











Photo Atelier Rembrandt, Charlottenburg. 


As the Princess Werdenberg in Strauss’ ‘‘Rosenkavalier’’ 


Acclaimed by the Press throughout Germany: 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger.—‘‘Mme. Erna Denera invests the role with all that it de 


mands: elegant appearance, beauty and ease of tone, and grace of characterization. A very 
fine trait which permeates both singing and acting like a soft undertone is the resignation 
of the aging woman as she renounces the joys of love.’’ 

Pommersche Tagespost.—‘‘Her truly queenly stage appearance fits Mme. Denera 
for the role of the Feld Marschallin to a remarkable extent Carefully weighed characteriza 
tion and noble vocal art unite in a splendid whale. Her conception of the first act (close) 
was a dramatically thrilling combination of melancholia and gaiety.”’ 

Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung.—‘‘Mme. Denera’s is a proud, elegant per 
sonification. Vocally she fully meets all the demands of this really difficult role.’ 

Wieshbadener Zeitung.—‘‘Mme. Denera imparted a hitherto unknown charm to the 
first act: in magic of appearance, convincing acting—wherein she acéords with the intentions 
of the poet in every respect—and through her admirable vocal performance.”’ 
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Photo by Dover Street Studio 


Edyth Walker 


The American Prima Donna 
of International Fame, coming 


to America Season 1914-15. 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


UNLNIOVLOUUULUUUUULUNAAUAA UAV 


THE GERMAN PRESS 
ENTHUSED 


MUENCHENER NEUESTE NACHRICHTEN: 


“The central figure of yesterday's ‘Walkure’ was Edyth Walker's Brunn- 
hilde. The voice and the art of this singer are wonders. Miss Walker's 
voice may be described a bell-like alto, converted by this tensely persistent 
American into a magnificent dramatic soprano. One remarks the funda- 
mental alto character in such low parts as the ‘Death Prediction’ to Sigmund, 
and feels the ease with which she takes these bell-like low tones. Above 
this register is a mellow luscious soprano of a reed-like flexibility, and of 
an endurance probably allotted to none of her esteemed colleagues. The 
mystery of this voice is the, marvelous technic with which it is controlled. 
There is not a single ‘throaty’ or forced tone. 
by the Orgeni school is exemplified by this artist in extraordinary per- 


The so-called ‘support’ taught 


fection. 

‘““However, Edyth Walker offers more than a mere ‘private lecture for 
the vocal technician.’ Her art is not a cold firework of tone. It lives, and 
lives in the service of the drama, to which Edyth Walker has dedicated her- 
self with sincere enthusiasm. We gladly confirm that the artist has become 
more self-expressive, more impulsive, as compared to formerly. The fire 
that leaps from the eyes of this Brinnhilde converts itself into tone and 
acting. This fire is the essence of her art. She invests her Brunnhilde with 
childishness, with womanly modesty, pride, enthusiasm, but above all, the 


understanding of Wotan’s wishes.” 





LEIPZIGER TAGEBLATT: 

“The delighted public enthusiastically payed its respects to an artist 
truly called to the service of the highest art—-Edyth Walker. This singer, 
gifted with a wonderful voice and equipped with an almost unequalled 
technic, first sang the well-known Sextus aria of Mozart and later the Rhezia 
aria and scene from Weber's Oberon. She gained an immense hold on her 
hearers in the comparatively simple, exclusive mood of the Mozart aria—a 
mood beautifully expanded in the subsequent (too often heard) ‘Ocean’ 
aria, which was brought to a culminating climax of true artistry and depth 
of feeling. The powerful accents of this latter induced her to commit a 
certain comprehensible, and therefore easily excused exaggeration at the 
close. Truly, but few—the really ‘chosen few'—are able to invest old 
works with new form and lend them a constant new charm. That Miss 
Walker can produce the same fascinating effects on her audiences both 
on the operatic stage and on the concert platform, constitutes no small 


part of this complete artistic personality.” 
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“MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE” IN EUROPE 
What the Distinguished English Author, Arnold Bennett, Said of the Paris Opera 








(From ‘‘Paris Nights,’’ published by Geo. H. Doran Co.) 








HE Opéra—final legacy of the Em- 

pire to the Republic! 

A great nation owes. it to itself to 
possess a splendid opera palace. Art 
must be fostered. The gracious ameni- 
ties of life must be maintained. And 
this is the State’s affair. The State has 
seen to it. The most gorgeous building 
in Paris is not the legislative chamber, 
nor the hall of the University, nor the 
clearing house of charity. It is the 
Opéra. 

The State has paid for it, and the 
State pays every year for its mainte- 
nance. That is, the peasant chiefly pays. 
There is not a peasant in the farthest 
corner of France who may not go to bed 
at dark comforted by the thought that 
the Opéra in Paris is just opening its 
cavalry-sentinelled doors, and lighting 
its fifteen thousand electric candles, and 
that he is helping to support all that. 
Paris does not pay; the habitués of the 
Opéra do not pay; the yawning tourists 
do not pay; the grandiose classes do not 
pay. It is the nation, as a nation, that 
accepts the burden, because the en- 
couragement of art is a national duty. 
(Moreover, visiting monarchs have to be 
diverted. ) 

Of one sort or another, from the tenor 
to the vendor of programmes, there are 
twelve hundred priests and priestesses 
of art in the superb building. A few 
may be artists. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain that all are bureaucrats. 

The Opéra is the Circumlocuticn Of- 
fice. The Opéra is a State department. 
More, it is probably the most character- 
istic of all the State departments, and 
the most stubbornly reactionary. 

The nominal director, instead of being 
omnipotent, and godlike, is only a poor 
human being whose actions are the re- 
sultant of ten thousand forces that do 
not fear him. 

The Opéra is above all the theater of 
secret influences. 

Every mystery of its enormous and 
wasteful inefficiency can be explained 
either by the operation of the secret in- 
fluence or by the operation of the bureau- 


the most often, if the stage is held by 
singers who cannot sing, if original 
artists have no chance there, if the blight 
of a flaccid perfunctoriness is upon 
nearly all the performances, if astute 
mothers can sell the virginity of their 
dancing daughters to powerful purchas- 
ers in the wings, the reason is a reason 
of State. 

The Opéra is the splendid prey of the 
high officers of State. If such a one 
wants an evening’s entertainment, or a 
mistress, or to get rid of a mistress, the 
Opéra is there, at his disposition. The 
foyer de la danse is the most wonderful 
seraglio in the western world, and it is 
reserved to the Government and to sub- 


scribers. Thus is art fostered, and for 
this does the peasant pay. 

Nevertheless, the Opéra is a beautiful 
and impressive sight in the late, warm 
dusk of June. Against the deep purple 
sky the monument stands up like a 
mountain; and through its innumerable 
windows—holes in the floor of heaven— 
can be glimpsed yellow clusters of 
candelabra and perspectives of marble 
pillars and frescoed walls. 

And at the foot of the gigantic facade 
little brightly coloured figures are run- 
ning up the steps and disappearing 
eagerly within; they are the world of 
fashion, and they know that they are 
correct and that the Opéra is the Opéra. 





PROVIDENCE SOPRANO REVEALS TALENT 





Geneva Holmes Jefferds Capti- 
vates Her Hearers in Well 
Chosen Recital Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., May 1.—Geneva 
Holmes Jefferds, soprano, a professional 
pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows of 
this city, was heard in a pleasing song 
recital last evening at Churchill 
House by an enthusiastic audience 
that taxed the seating capacity of this 
hall. For accompanist Miss Jefferds had 
the able assistance of Carl Lamson, of 
Boston. Earlier in the season Miss Jef- 
ferds was accorded an ovation upon her 
first appearance with the Providence 
Symphony Orchestra. Her program of 
last evening, chosen with good taste and 
judgment, comprised the following: 


“Hérodiade,” Mas- 
Fumagalli; ‘Le 
Weckerlin ; 


Air de Salome, from 
senet; ‘“‘Frammento,” A. 
Portrait,” Porkyns; Mignonette, 
“Oh! Si Les Fleurs Avaient des Yeux,” 
Massenet; “Chére Nuit,’ Bachelet; “Schlupf- 
winkel,” La Forge; “O_ Siisse Mutter,” 
Loewe; ‘‘Anakreon’s Grab,” Wolf; ‘‘Heim- 
liche Aufforderung,”’ Strauss; ‘“‘Separation,’’ 
Hillemacher; “I’ve Been Roaming,’ Horn; 
“The Sleep that Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” Car- 
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Geneva Holmes Jefferds, Soprano, of 


Providence 


From the big aria of Massenet down 
to the affectionate little song of Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond, “Po’ Lil’ Lamb,” Miss 
Jefferds was never amiss in conveying 
the spirit of the composition. In voice 
she is well endowed. It is an organ of 
great natural beauty and of a crystal- 
line purity, and is admirably controlled. 
So incessant was the applause after her 
final song, Willeby’s “A June Morning,” 
that Miss Jefferds was obliged to repeat 
it before her audience would disperse. 

Mr. Lamson, the accompanist, who has 
recently completed a tour of the country 
with the famous Fritz Kreisler, per- 
formed his part of the program in the 
masterful manner characteristic of him. 

Following the concert Miss Barrows 
tendered an informal reception to Miss 
Jefferds and Mr. Lamson. Among the 
prominent musicians in attendance were: 
Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross, founder and 
director of the Music Settlement School; 
Albert Foster, instructor of violin at 
Wellesley College; Evangeline Larry, 
violin teacher of this city; Helen Grant, 
‘cellist, and Gene Ware and Frederick 
Very, pianists. We. Me Un 


Ample Opportunities for Study in Amer- 
ica, Says Geraldine Farrar 


“Do not go to Europe unless for some 
exceptional purpose; America gives 
ample opportunities for general study.” 
Thus is Geraldine Farrar, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, quoted in a New York 
World symposium on “Advice to the 
girl with a voice.” In the same sym- 
posium William W. Hinshaw, the bari- 
tone, advises: “Do not go to Europe 
until the voice has been placed, general 
musical skill attained and one foreign 
language acquired.” 


Singing With a Cold in the Head 

It is a curious fact, writes Umberto 
the tenor, in the Sunday 
Magazine, that one sings better with a 
slight cold in the head than when in a 
normal condition. This is because the 
tissues are relaxed, giving a_ slightly 
larger area to the resonance chambers 
(oral and nasal cavities), and also be- 
cause dryness is relieved; the passages 
are lubricated. For this reason an artist 
may sing the first act of an opera bet- 
ter than he could in his best and most 


and others. 





perfect state of health; while, before 
the conclusion of the third act he might 
be almost voiceless. If you are fortunate 
enough to hear your favorite singer just 
as he is developing a head cold, you hear 
him under absolutely the most favor- 
able circumstances. Of course this con- 
dition is merely transient. As soon as 
the stage of congestion supervenes, with 
copious mucous discharges blocking the 
passages, singing and effective speaking 
are impossible. 





PUPILS SING ARTISTICALLY 
Mrs. 





Clark Sleight’s Students Give an 
Enjoyable Musicale 


Seven pupils of Elizabeth Clark 
Sleight, the New York vocal teacher, 
were heard in recital at the Mariner 
Studio, New York, on Tuesday evening 
of last week. They were the Misses 
Tuttle, Warren, Liotard-Brown, de 
Selding, Brown and Burrows. The pro- 
gram in which they exhibited their 
efforts was varied and interesting. It 
contained songs by Goring, Thomas, 
Chaminade, Bizet, Bemberg, Chadwick, 
Ronald, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, Hildach, 
Massenet, Pergolesi, Coombs, Wagner 
A good sized audience ap- 
plauded the young singers. 

It was exceedingly gratifying to 
note that while each of the partici- 
pants revealed a voice of considre- 
able freshness and natural beauty 
there was likewise a striking uni- 
form excellence in their method of 
singing. In each instance it was 
possible to admire the absolute ease 
and freedom of tone emission, the as- 
sured and effortless breath control and 
the total absence of all suggestion of 
muscular constraint and “throatiness.” 
Besides, the various songs were delivered 
with taste, intelligent appreciation of 
their content and excellent phrasing. 
Particularly good effects were scored by 
Miss Tuttle in Goring-Thomas’s “Sum- 
mer Night,” Bemberg’s “Mort de Jeanne 
d’Arc” and Wagner’s “Elsa’s Dream,” 
by Mrs. Liotard-Browne in Chaminade’s 
“Ecrin” and Massenet’s “Pleurez mes 
Yeux,” by Miss de Selding’s “Daffodils 
Are Here” of Ronald, and Miss Browne’s 
delivery of Saint-Saéns’s “La Cloche.” 
All told, it was a recital of more than 
average interest. H. F. P. 


Mary Garden Sued by Women’s Musical 
Club of Columbus 


For failure to appear at a concert in 
Columbus, Ohio, last January Mary Gar- 
den has been sued for $1,000 by the 
Women’s Musical Club of that city. Ella 
May Smith is president of the club. It 
is claimed that the club had made a con- 
tract with Miss Garden and advertised 
her extensively, receiving no word that 
she would not appear until half an hour 
before the concert was scheduled to be- 
gin. Papers in the case were served 
upon Miss Garden before she sailed for 
Europe last week. 


Festival in Hamburg Next 


Season 


Brahms 


BERLIN, April 24.—The third German 
Brahms Festival will take place in 1915 
in Hamburg, Brahms’s birthplace, from 
June 4 to June 8, inclusive, of that year. 
The first two festivals devoted to Brahms 
took place in Munich in 1909 and in 
Wiesbaden in 1912. oO PF. Jd. 


The Fine Arts College of Music has 
just been organized in Salt Lake City 
by Mrs. Lulabel Eldridge Carlson, pian- 
ist, and Charles Frederick Carlson, late 
of the Denver College of Music. 
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KREISLER IN LONDON WARMLY 
PRAISES AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS 





A Word of Commendation Also for Our Audiences—Honors for 
Nikisch and Coates in Covent Garden Opera Season—Six-year- 
old Willy Ferrero a London Sensation—George Henschel’s 


Farewell as Song Recitalist 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand W. C., 
May 1, 1914. 


OW that the tide of visitors has 
again set eastwards and almost 
every liner is bringing its quota of 
artists from that mecca of the musician, 
America, the moment has arrived to re- 
gale Europeans withedisquisitions on the 
faults and merits of that far-off land. 
This year it has been Fritz Kreisler 
who has been accorded first chance, and 
the great violinist, who gave a masterly 
performance of the Brahms Concerto in 
D Minor at the last of the Queen’s Hall 
symphony concerts, has been confiding 
to the English press that, although his 
recent tour was “one breathless rush,’ 
he had time to notice that in one respect 
especially America was musically re- 
markable. Its orchestras he declared to 
be superb, the Boston Symphony in par- 
ticular impressing him. It has, he de- 
clared, no superior in the world, while 
the orchestras of New York, Chicago and 
other cities are also splendid. This will 
come as a shock to many on this side, 


we fear. ; 

The violinist referred also to the size 
and quality of the American audiences, 
which, he said, were fastidious to a de- 
gree and had been spoiled because they 
had heard every fine artist in the world. 
Mr. Kreisler confessed to a regard for 
the big American auditoriums, in which 
he felt much more at home than when 
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appearing before smaller assemblies, 
meaning presumably European audi- 
ences, which was all very indiscreet on 
Herr Kreisler’s part, seeing that he will 
have to please the people on this side 
for several months now. 

The opera season in London is now 
well under way, and under the able con- 
ducting of Arthur Nikisch and Albert 
Coates—teacher and pupil—some excel- 
lent performances have been given of 
both German and Italian opera. With 
all due respect to the admirable things 
accomplished by many of the principal 
singers, it is undeniably the work of 
the orchestra which has been attracting 
the greatest amount of attention. The 
first cycle of the “Ring” was completed 
on Monday last and there was unanimity 
of opinion in praise of the fine body of 
instrumentalists directed by Herr 
Nikisch. Nikisch’s tonal effects have been 
of ravishing beauty and the skill he has 
displayed in guiding both singers and 
players through the intricacies of Wag- 
ner’s scores has been nothing short of 
amazing. Wednesday’s performance of 
“Die Meistersinger” excited more than 
the usual interest, for, strange as it may 
appear, this was the first time that Herr 
Nikisch had occupied the conductor’s 
desk in London for this opera. 
ness and precision and astonishing tonal 
beauty were again the characteristic 
features of his work. A truly imposing 
array of talent was employed in Herr 
Bender as Sachs, Herr Kniipfer as Pog- 
ner, Herr Kiess as Kothner, Herr Albert 
as David and Herr Sembach as Walther, 
all of whom gave splendid performances, 
while a new comer, Greta Merrem, made 
an excellent impression as Eva, singing 
with great charm, though her voice is 
somewhat small. 


Coates as Puccini Interpreter 


Albert Coates’s versions of Puccini have 
been now definitely accepted in London 
by artists no less than by the public, 
with both of whom the young conductor 
has succeeded in establishing excellent 
relations. In the second performance of 
“La Bohéme” on Tuesday his departures 
or variations in the matter of tempi 
were again very effective, though the 
cast this. time was hardly so brilliant 
as on the first occasion, when Melba and 
Martinelli were included. No small part 
of the evening’s pleasure was provided 
by the work of a new tenor, Giuseppe 
Taccani, in the réle of Rodolfo. He 
possesses a singularly fresh and pliant 
voice, has an easy and unaffected man- 
ner and displays a finished style in act- 
ing and singing. His greatest assets 
seem to be remarkable ease in delivery 
and great smoothness of tone in legato 
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passages. The excellent impression he 
created in “La Bohéme” was further 
augmented on Thursday when he sang 
the part of Des Grieux in “Manon 
Lescaut” and proved convincingly that 
his is a voice that will not be allowed 
to lapse into obscurity for some time 
to come. Another newcomer for Covent 
Garden was Bianca Bellincioni, daugh- 
ter of a famous mother, who was heard 
as Mimi in “La Bohéme” and in the 
title réle of “Manon Lescaut.” She is 
an intensely earnest artist, but makes too 
free use of the declamatory style and 
mars an otherwise promising voice by 
that tremolo that seems to be the peculiar 
product of Italy, at least in the case of 
sopranos. 

The appearance at last Sunday’s pop- 
ular concert in Albert Hall of a young 
Russian tenor, Dubin by name, was 
fraught with particularly happy results. 
The new singer’s voice, which is of great 
range and clear and sympathetic qual- 
ity, was put to a severe test in the huge 
hall, but he emerged from the ordeal of 
the Pagliacci aria, “Vesti la giubba,” and 
two Russian numbers with great credit. 
There was a suggestion of thinness in 
the high register and an inclination to 
force the upper notes, but the redeeming 
qualities of clearness and smoothness 
and a well developed style aroused his 
hearers to long and sustained applause. 
The orchestral numbers of the concert, 
played by the New Symphony Orchestra, 
under Landon Ronald, included _ the 
Oberon “Overture,” the Venusberg music 
from “Tannhauser,” Tschaikowsky’s 
charming Suite “Casse Noisette,” the 
Prelude and Liebestod from “Tristan,” 
Jairnefelt’s Praeludium, two of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs Without Words” and the 
Prelude to Act III of “Lohengrin,” with 
all of which splendid effects were ob- 
tained. 


Frieda Hempel’s London Appearances 


A report comes to hand that that ac- 
complished coloratura soprano, Frieda 
Hempel, with the wonderful voice that 
has been so well appreciated in America, 
has been at last engaged to sing in Lon- 
don. She will appear at the forthcoming 
Beecham season of opera at Drury Lane 
Theater in the réles of the Marschallin 


in “Rosenkavalier” and the Queen of 
the Night in “The Magic Flute.” She 
will later be heard in concerts here. It 
is indeed strange that Miss Hempel has 
been so long absent from London, Since 
her appearance as Eva in “Die Meister- 
singer” at Covent Garden some six years 
ago she has not been heard here, 
although her success in Germany and 
America has been so great. 

The appearance this week at Albert 
Hall of Willy Ferrero, who is described 
as “the youngest symphony conductor in 
the world” has created a sensation in all 
circles, musical and otherwise. The sea- 
son’s prodigy, who was born in Turin 
and is only six years of age, has silenced 
the voices of scoffers and nonplussed ex- 
perienced musicians by leading an_or- 
chestra through the maze of difficulties 
of Beethoven and Wagner works, with 
selections by Berlioz and Bizet thrown in. 

George Henschel, the veteran concert 
singer and vocal teacher, gave his fare- 
well program on Wednesday last at 
Bechstein Hall, and thus brought to a 
close a career as a concert artist that 
has lasted forty years. As a song ex- 
ponent he will be heard no more, though 
as a conductor his many admirers will 
have the opportunity of seeing him lead 
an orchestra for some time to come. At 
the conclusion of this, his final program, 
which was of the usual excellence, Dr. 
Henschel was presented with a beauti- 
ful old lute with the inscription “A token 
of gratitude for forty years’ song.” 

F. J. TUCKFIELD. 





Expresses Sympathy with the Campaign 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I wish to express my hearty sympathy 
with your campaign for the musical in- 
dependence of America. I have long 
been a subscriber to MUSICAL AMERICA 
and have found it to be so reliable that 
I am certain that your crusade for the 
proper recognition of teachers and mu- 
sical conditions in this country will be 
productive of good results. I wish you 
success. 

Yours truly, 
A. L. MANCHESTER, 
Dean of Fine Arts, 
Southwestern University. 
Georgetown, Texas, May 6, 1914. 
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CLEVELAND SINGERS’ CLUB 
CLOSES ITS 21ST SEASON 


Four of Charter Members of Chorus 
Still Active—Anna Case, as Soloist, 
Charms Her Hearers 





CLEVELAND, May 9.—The Singers’ Club 
ended its twenty-first season Thursday 


evening with one of the best concerts of _ 


its history. Four of its original members 
are still part of the chorus of one hun- 
dred men and at the club’s annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday will sing a number given 
on its first program in 1893. The four 
are Howard W. Merrick, first tenor; 
Homer B. Hatch, second tenor; Charles 
T. Pratt, baritone, and Edgar H. John- 


son, bass. Albert Rees Davis, the pres- 
ent conductor, a gifted amateur who has 
“risen from the ranks,” became a mem- 
ber of the club in its second season. 

At Thursday’s concert there was much 
representation of local talent, including 
a bright number by Homer B. Hatch, 
and a particularly clever setting by Emil 
Ring of a song by Charles S. Burnham, 
“Folly and I,” with elaborate arrange- 
ment of the accompaniment for two 
pianos. MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” 
with words and harmonic arrangement 
a capella by J. Frank Stair, was the 
gem of the evening. A delicious tone, 
soft but resonant, was obtained by Mr. 
Davis as well as remarkable phrasing 
and distinctness of enunciation. 

The soloist, Anna Case, won all hear- 
ers by her simple and charming stage 
presence, and by her artistic use of a 
pure high voice of great natural beauty. 
The aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” 
and a varied selection of Swedish, 
French and English numbers made her 
program. With Charles Gilbert Spross 
at the piano, she sang “That’s the World 
in June,” and as encore, “Will of the 
Wisp” in inimitable fashion, the dash- 
ing accompaniment of the composer add- 
ing much to their effect. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





Standard English Diction for Singing 


To the Editor of MusICcAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to approve most heartily 
the contents of Mr. Bernhardt Bronson’s 
excellent letter in your issue of April 18, 
1914: “Urges a Standard English Dic- 
tion for Singing.” All of it is good. Its 
closing paragraph contains the clear ex- 
position of an essential for teaching 
Americans in America to sing. “We 
American singing teachers * * * 
should adopt a standard English diction 
for singing, the study and practice of 
which will train the tongue not to antici- 
pate consonants.” This is pure truth 
which I have long preached in lessons 
and in educational articles. If Mr. 
Bronson can practice this preachment, 
he is a good teacher. 

GEORGE E. SHEA. 

Paris, April 29, 1914. ° 











OPERA STARS MAKE THEIR DEBUTS AS 
CAMERA EXPERTS ’NEATH ATLANTA SUN 
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By MARIE MATTFELD 


Y first kodak, a bril- 
liant noonday sun, 
the Georgian Ter- 
race—and we 
plunged into the 
mysteries and de- 
lights of snapshot- 
ting and being 
snapshotted! 
“Who’s afraid?” 
trills Signor Caruso, 
pirouetting grace- 
fully on one foot, 
the other in air, 
with all the dignity 
of Billy Sunday at 
his best. Friend 
Caruso is the ko- 
daker’s joy and he 
has as much fun 
out of it as any- 

body. One never catches him “posing,” 
but whether playing with a little dog, 
romping with a child or cutting capers 
with a friend, he appears always as his 
own kindly, genial self. 


Ah! Hempel, in a darling white serge, 
is tripping lightly up the steps and 
graciously faces about long enough for 
the kodaker to squeeze the bulb. Like a 
sweet school girl in all the freshness of 
youth, dreaming of worlds yet to con- 
quer, sits Anna Case, playing with some 
cunning puppies. What a charming pic- 
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ture of her is inside that new camera! 

A change of film and we are at it 
again with all the excitement one must 
feel in stalking big game. Scotti, Mar- 
tin, the grand seigneur Segurola, Ott- 
schen Goritz—in groups, in pairs—snap, 
snap goes the kodak and one is happy. 
One cloud in our day had to be, for our 
wonderful conductor, Signor Toscanini, 
could not be tempted out of his lair. 

Then in to luncheon, midst the daintily 
gowned beauties of Atlanta. But why 
the sudden lull and awed silence? Ah! 
Amato, handsome and most courtly of 
men, is coming past the tables! These 
Southern women appreciate courtly man- 
ners and surely Amato is to the manner 
born. Then—as one lady remarked— 
his name is so soft and love-ly. 


Compatriot of Caruso 


From the terrace to the Federal 
Prison is a decided change of scene, but 
no less interesting. But, alas, our ma- 
chines must all be left with the guard 
at the entrance. After we have longed 
to “snap” the many interesting scenes. 
There is a dark, handsome prisoner call- 
ing from the barred window above? 
“Can I speak Italian?” How his face 
lights up like that of a friend when he 
hears me answer in his mother tongue. 





“When will Signor Caruso sing for us 
again,” he anxiously wants to know. 

On the way out, going up and down 
in elevators, we are charmed with the 
airy, spacious theater where Caruso 
sang for the prisoners and where mov- 
ing pictures and theatricals relieve the 
deadly monotony of prison life. 

We carry away with us copies of 
“Good Words,” the prison newspaper, 
and a much more pleasant impression of 
prison life than anticipated. Altogether 
we felt very much in sympathy with 
the moonshiner convict—sent up from 
the mountains for making illicit whiskey 
—who, coming back to prison from 
parole, brought his entire family of six 
and hoped they could be taken in as 
Uncle Sam’s guests. 

And now—a little joke on myself, as 
my English sometimes is said to have a 
slightly German construction. A picture 
of me on a post card was on sale at 
the Georgian Terrace and I innocently 
remarked to my friends: “There is a 
picture on a post card inside of me.” At 
any rate, I am praying to the patron 
saint of kodakers that I have some good 
pictures of my friends and comrades in 
Atlanta inside my camera. I know there 
are many delightful impressions of At- 
lanta inside of me. 





NEW REQUIEM IN DRESDEN 





Premiére of Josef Reiter's Work— 
Death of Henri Petri, Violinist 


DRESDEN, May 2.—One of the most 
important of recent new productions was 
that of Josef Reiter’s “Requiem,” which 
was brought out by the Schumann Sing- 
ing Academy in the Frauenkirche, under 
the lead of our gifted young conductor, 
Edwin Lindner. Much was expected of 
this work, which was only partly rea- 


lized. Still it has simplicity and melodi- 
ousness. The performance was very 
good. The soloists were Paula Werner- 


Jensen, alto; Bruno Bergmann, basso; 
Lillian Wieseke, soprano, who sang ex- 
quisitely, and Herr Enderlein, tenor. 
The Palm Sunday concert in the 
Opera House was devoted to Beethoven— 
his Violin Concerto and the Ninth Sym- 
phony under Kutzsnrihbach’s lead. Con- 
certmaster Herr Petri was announced 
to play the concerto, which, however, 
was given by Rudolf Bartich. Herr 
Petri was not feeling well, but nobody 
suspected any danger, as his illness was 
said to be merely “a cold.” It came as 
a great shock, then a few days later, 
when it was learned that he had died of 
pneumonia. He was to have taken the 
violin part in several other programs 
and his daughter, Helga Petri, sang the 


soprano part in the “Peer Gynt” music 
the very evening of his death. Not even 
Herr Petri’s doctors realized at the time 
the seriousness of his illness. 

Herr Bartich played the concerto very 
well, both as to style and as to beauty of 
tone and conception. The orchestra dis- 
tinguished itself in the symphony. The 
soloists of the quartet were Mmes. Siems 
and Weber and Messrs. Enderlein and 
Léon Rains. The concert was given 
twice before sold-out houses. 

“Das lockende Licht,” the new panto- 
mime to music by the gifted Russian 
composer, Vladimir Metzl, continues to 
draw big audiences. Musically the work 
is quite remarkable. 

Max Pauer was the soloist of the last 
royal symphony concert. His exquisite 
performance of Beethoven’s C Minor 
Concerto, to the accompaniment of the 
orchestra was something long to remem- 
ber. A novelty by Sandberger for 
orchestra was warmly received. 

A. I. 


Josephine Rehbein, a young pianist, 
the pupil of Alexander Rihm, gave a 
creditable piano recital at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, on April 22. Her selec- 
tions from Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin and 
other eminent writers were interpreted 
in a manner that evoked genuine praise 
from her hearers. 
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A LEADING QUESTION 

In its issue of May 3 the Minneapolis Journal, a 
prominent and influential paper of the Northwest, said: 

“Mr. Freund’s ideas on the topic of his well-known 
issue, ‘America for Americans,’ as far as the study of 
music is concerned, have much to commend themselves 
to the unbiased; but with his agitation must go some 
great endeavor to change many things in this country 
before it can seriously compete with the Continent of 
Europe as the center for our students of music.” 

The Minneapolis Journal is misinformed as to “Mr. 
Freund’s ideas.” 

Through the action of certain notoriety-seeking music 
teachers abroad, particularly in Berlin, and among them 
some Americans, an attempt has been made to mislead 
the public as to the purpose of the propaganda being 
made by MusicaAL AMERICA and by its editor. 

His address is practically an account of the rise and 
development of musical knowledge and culture in the 
United States during the last forty years. In this ac- 
count, illustrated by anecdote, facts and figures, Mr. 
Freund has shown that we spend for music, musical 
instruments, and, more particularly, for musical educa- 
tion, more than all Europe put together. He showed 
that in quality, as well as in quantity, our musical in- 
struments of all kinds lead the world to-day. And 
finally, he has shown the tremendous growth in interest 
in music, and has called attention to the large number 
of fine musical organizations, colleges and schools, not 
to speak of individual teachers, that we have in this 
country to-day. 

From this he deduced various conclusions, among 
them that the time had come when we should realize 
what we had already accomplished in a musical way, 
and that this should lead us to a more generous ap- 
preciation of our own composers, singers, players and 


music teachers, and even of our own music critics. 

Next, the facts proved that it was no longer neces- 
sary to go to Europe for a musical education, however 
advisable it might be to complete and round out a well- 
grounded education by a visit abroad. 

In this connection, and with particular reference to 
the statement made by the Minneapolis Journal, we ask 
this leading question: 

If, for half a century, we have been sending tens of 
thousands of our brightest and most talented boys and 
girls abroad for a musical education, particularly to 
Berlin, Paris and Milan; if, during this period, we have 
certainly spent, for their tuition and maintenance, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; if, during this period, tens 
‘of thousands of the most accomplished musicians have 
come from Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden, England, and other countries, to become mem- 
bers of our orchestras, members of our musical con- 
servatories, and also to settle down and teach as indi- 
viduals; if, during this period, hundreds and hundreds 
of the leading artists and musicians of the world have 
come here as conductors of our musical organizations 
to tour the country, giving concerts and recitals, 
whether as pianists, violinists, ’cellists or singers; if 
we have spent hundreds and hundreds of millions upon 
these concerts and upon operatic and orchestral per- 
formances; and if, with all this, it is still absolutely 
necessary for our young people to go to Europe for a 
musical education, what, in the name of common sense, 
is a European musical education worth? 

That is the question which we courteously put to the 
Minneapolis Journal and other papers that take the 
same stand that it does. 


THE NEW YORK CONCERT SEASON 


With reference to the past four or five New York 
concert seasons retrospection has not been an espe- 
cially profitable or alluring task. In no case have the 
glowing promises held out by the preliminary announce- 
ments early in the Fall aggregated in their fruition a 
very considerable total of artistic satisfaction. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be urged that the one brought to its 
termination a few weeks ago differs radically from its 
immediate forerunners in any of its specific aspects. 
Its happenings were multifarious. Yet while a detailed 
record of them could be spread over a great space the 
nature of their intrinsic merits obviates the need of 
particularly extended consideration. The year brought 
about no revolutionary disclosures in one way or an- 
other. In the mass of new works brought forward 
some three or four proved definitely interesting or 
valuable, though no undefiled masterwork evidenced 
itself. Some of the familiar organizations heightened 
their artistic standing, one or two others lost it. Con- 
certgoers gladly renewed acquaintance with several 
artists of pre-eminent standing who had absented them- 
selves for a longer or shorter time. But to counter- 
balance this pleasure they were called upon to weather 
the depressing doings of a horde of mediocrities. 

One of the constitutional frailties of the average 
concertgiver seems to be the inability to realize the 
condition of musical surfeit in a community, no matter 
how plainly it may lie open to his attention. This 
naturally reacts most unhappily upon the deluded indi- 
viduals who give the superfluous concerts, but it is also 
likely to deprive more deserving enterprises of the 
patronage which is their legitimate due. And so, as in 
former years, many concerts suffered from precisely 
this cause. Certain organizations, such as the Kneisel 
Quartet and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which, 
year after year, have their very individual following 
which no external circumstance affects, maintained 
their standards of attendance. But sundry other 
equally—if not more—deserving enterprises were, as 
in the past, deprived of that to which by virtue of their 
excellence they might justly have laid claim. 

New York has for some years suffered from an over- 
abundance of orchestral concerts. This season saw 
matters slightly tempered in that respect. The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra moderated its activities somewhat 
and moved to smaller quarters in Aolian Hall. The 
Volpe Orchestra vanished completely. The newly 
founded Italian Symphony gave but two concerts at 
the very beginning and very end of the season, and 
consequently trod upon nobody’s heels. So that the 
Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony and the New York 
Symphony had the field practically to themselves. The 
first is still buoyed up by the Pulitzer bequest, which is 
invaluable in view of the inevitable annual deficit—a 
deficit that even completely sold-out houses cannot 
entirely obliterate. And through the generosity of 
Henry Flagler, upon whom the Damrosch Orchestra 
may cast all its burdens, that organization is enabled 
to proceed on its way without fear for what the future 
may bring forth. There are folks who would read all 
sorts of lessons into the fact that the Philharmonic 
audiences are not as large as those of the Boston 
Symphony. These worthy souls seem invariably to 
forget that the visiting orchestra plays only one-fifth 


as often as the resident one. Were its visits five times 
as frequent a different tale might be told. 

From an artistic standpoint, however, the condition 
of the Philharmonic is one of the most gratifying 
matters of the entire season. The orchestra is to-day 
the peer of any in America in every respect. Careful 
reorganization has made it an ideally balanced, per- 
fectly flexible and pliant body, flawless in execution and 
of wondrously beautiful tone quality. It was the Phil- 
harmonic, moreover, which brought out two of the most 
valuable orchestral novelties of the season—Max 
Reger’s “Ballet Suite” and Guy Ropartz’s “Chasse du 
Prince Arthur.” Walter Damrosch gave the first hear- 
ing of a part of Fanelli’s “Thébes,” which proved in- 
teresting, if not important, and Elgar’s “Falstaff,” 
which was very dull and very unimportant. The Boston 
men contributed a not very notable symphonic poem, 
“La Tragédie de Salomé,” by Florent Schmitt, but de- 
served thanks for performing Rubin Goldmark’s fine 
“Samson.” None of the other orchestral novelties 
were of sufficient account to warrant their inclusion in 
a cursory glance over the situation. 

The chamber music organizations were augmented by 
the newly formed Trio de Lutéce. Some of the Bos- 
ton Symphony woodwind players attempted to compete 
with the Barrére Ensemble, but went down to defeat 
and retired discomfited to Boston, whence they came, 
after two attempts to win the favor of New York. 
Foremost among the chamber music compositions to 
be heard here was Arnold Schoenberg’s D Minor 
Quartet, played by the Flonzaleys, and a truly notable 
work. A new violin sonata by Erich Korngold, done by 
the Margulies Trio, provoked no undue excitement. 

Pianists and violinists were plenteous. Among the 
former were Josef Hofmann, Paderewski, Harold Bauer, 
Katharine Goodson, Teresa Carreno, Wilhelm Bachaus. 
Worthy newcomers in the field were Harold Henry and 
Eleanor Spencer. It was a field year for violinists, too, 
and concertgoers had such names to chose from as 
Kreisler, Thibaud, Flesch, Powell, Parlow, Ysaye. The 
newcomer, Carl Flesch, proved himself a master of 
highest standing. Among the principal singers were 
Julia Culp, who renewed her triumphs of the previous 
year; Alma Gliick, Oscar Seagle, Ottilie Metzger and 
Franz Egenieff. 

The Oratorio Society, the Musical Art Society, the 
Schola Cantorum and the Columbia Festival Chorus 
provided most of the year’s choral music. The first, 
which, under Louis Koemmenich, has improved in great 
measure, brought out as its novelty Georg Schumann’s 
“Ruth,” which, while not a great nor original work, 
was well enough liked to be given twice. Mr. Schindler’s 
Schola gave first local hearings to some more or 
less interesting compositions by Percy Grainger, Zan- 
donai, Fauré, Hill, Coleridge-Taylor and Balfour 
Gardner. 





Personalities 











Bird—Clarence Bird, the pianist, lives in the same 
house in Florence, Italy, in which Robert Browning 
dwelt while he was sojourning in that city. 


Kreisler—The French government bestowed upon 
Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor after a concert which he gave recently in Paris 
in aid of the old age pension fund. 


Jordan—Eben Jordan, principal supporter of the 
Boston Opera Company, sailed on May 9 on the Olympic 
on his way to Paris to hear the Boston-Covent Garden 
performances at the Champs Elysées Theater. 


Schirmer—Gustave Schirmer, a son of the late 
Gustave Schirmer and Mrs. Schirmer, of New York, 
and a nephew of Rudolph E. Schirmer, the music pub- 
lisher, was married on May 6 to Mrs. Katharine A. 
Nicholls. They are spending their honeymoon in 
Europe. 


Goodson—Katharine Goodson writes that she and her 
husband, Arthur Hinton, the composer, are carrying out 
a long cherished plan of taking a cottage in England by 
the sea for the Summer months. They are both looking 
forward to leading “the simple life,” after Miss Good- 
son’s recent strenuous American tour and preparatory 
to the arduous ones in store for her next Autumn in 
Europe and in America after Christmas. 


Gerhardt—Elena Gerhardt, the German Lieder 
singer, began to study music seriously when she was 
sixteen years old. She entered the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory at that age and for two years she worked in- 
dustriously at Bordogni’s studies before she was en- 
trusted with her first song, which was Brahms’s “Am 
Sonntag Morgen.” It was on her twentieth birthday 
that she gave her first recital, at which Arthur Nikisch 
played her accompaniments for her. 


Lhévinne--The European activities of Josef Lhé- 
vinne, the pianist, during the past season have been 
many, as may be gathered from the fact that he has 
appeared no less than three times in each of the fol- 
lowing cities: Cepenhagen, Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague, Leipsic, London, Hamburg, Edinburgh, Paris 
and Marseilles. He has been soloist with such organi- 
zations as the London Philharmonic, the Vienna 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra, the Moscow Philharmonic and 
the Lisbon Sociedad Symfonica. 
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SAVANNAH’S FOREMOST CHURCH CHOIR 








Photo by Foltz 


From left to right, Rear Row: Mary Willink, the “Choir Mother”; John Y. Dyer, 
Willie Owens, Cruxifer; Edward S. Roberts, Organist and Choirmaster; C. L. 


Lang. Second Row: Leslie B. Fowler, B. F. Chandler, R. L. Cooper. 


Third 


Row: C. E. Donnelly, Helen M. Manning, Assistant Organist; Minnie Wood, 
Elenor Allan, Edith Burnham, Virginia Oliveros, Mrs. J. L. Lightsey, Mar- 


garet Claghorn, Amy D. Garnett, A. C. Gaess. 


Fourth Row: Masters Julian 


Schwarz, Minnick Cannon, Ralph R. Thomas, Henry Hodgkins, Jack White, 
Howard Jarrett, Chase Rotereau, Albert Cartwright, Carl Seiler, Carl Smith. 
Front Row: Masters Willie Gorman, Victor Smith, Frank Exley, Stuart Parks, 
Edward Hodgkins, N. B. Thomas, Newton Norman. 


AVANNAH, GA., May 2.—St. John’s 
P. E. Church employs the largest 
paid choir in Savannah and is about the 
only church here to give very great at- 
tention to music. The season of 1913-14 
for St. John’s Choir opened November 2 
and closed April 26. In that time the 
choir sang forty-two different anthems 
and thirty-nine services by various com- 
posers, in addition to the following spe- 
cial music: “Forty-sixth Psalm,” Buck; 
“Hear My £Prayer,” j#Mendelssohn; 


“Sermon on 


“Stabat Mater,” Rossini; 
“Gallia,” 


the Mount,” Sheppard, and 
Gounod. 

Edward S. Roperts, the organist and 
choirmaster, made a specialty of the 
music at the Sunday night service, which 
became very popular. The full choral 
service was always sung. St. John’s is 
the fortunate possessor of a rector, the 
Rev. William T. Dakin, who has a rich, 
well-trained baritone voice that adds 
much beauty to the service. + 





INDIANAPOLIS MANNERCHOR 
CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


Notable Concert in Commemoration of 
Sixty Years of Activity—Loving 
Cup for Conductor 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 4.—With a concert 
which eclipsed anything given by the 
organization in a long time the Indian- 
apolis Mannerchor observed. its sixtieth 
anniversary last Friday evening. Rudolph 
Heyne, choral director of the organiza- 
tion, was presented with a silver loving 
cup in appreciation of his services. 

The soloists were Christine Miller, 
contralto, of Pittsburgh; Cornelia Bell, 
soprano, of Indianapolis; Horatio Con- 
nell, baritone, of New York; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, basso, of New York; Glenn O. 
Friermood, baritone, of Indianapolis, and 
Wesley Howard, tenor, of Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Arthur G. Monniger assisted at the 
piano. The male chorus sang several 
groups during the first half of the pro- 
gram, Miss Miller and Mr. Middleton ap- 
pearing as soloists. The mixed chorus 
and all the soloists participated in the 
performance of the second act of 


John Walter Hall 


announces a 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


for 


- Singers and Teachers of Sic ging 
July ist to August 29th, 1914 


New York City Carnegie Hall 
Studios 843-844 
Circular on application. Teacher of 
Lucy Marsh, Herbert Witherspoon 
and other favorite artists 























“Faust,” which constituted the second 
half of the program. 

It is seldom that a singer appearing 
in Indianapolis is given an _ ovation 
equal to that tendered Arthur Middle- 
ton, the basso. His voice is of mag- 
nificent quality. Miss Miller, who is an 
established favorite here, was most en- 
thusiastically received and her singing 
fully justified the honors heaped upon 
her. 

The program was almost perfect, the 
only regret being that Horatio Connell 
appeared only for the “Faust” perform- 
ance and not as a soloist during the 
early part of the evening. Mr. Connell 
sang here several weeks ago under the 
direction of the Mannerchor, and his 
concert is remembered as one of the prin- 
cipal events of the season. The choruses, 
under the direction of Mr. Heyne, gave 
a splendid account of themselves. 

Pr. B. M. 


in Making Phonograph 
Records 


Stage Fright 


Many singers, if not all, have felt the 
particular variety of “stage fright” that 
attacks one when making phonograph 
records, writes Thomas Chalmers, the 
baritone, in the Century Opera program. 
Although it diminishes as one continues 
to record successfully, it never wholly 
disappears. There is something about 


| The Weber's 


International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 


spread is the popularity of the Weber, 


is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


become so urgent that one of the largest 


and best equipped factories in all Europe 


has been erected near London for the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 


Such 


proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 


Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 


The Weber Piano Company 
AEOLIAN HALL 
29-31-33 West 42d Street, New York City 





a recording-room—with the devouring 
horns that face a singer, and the feeling 
that the sins of commission and omission 
are never to be forgiven nor even for- 
gotten—that is more demoralizing than 
the ordinary “stage fright” of the the- 
ater. The unforgivable sin in a record 
is a “frog” (a slight break or huskiness), 
a thing which, in the theater, is almost 
imperceptible, but which, on the record, 
is a blemish that is fatal. It may be 
easily understood that hearing a singer 
sing the same song hundreds of times, 
and always hearing him break on the 
same spot, is enough to cause the aver- 
age listener, after a few hearings, to 
hear only that one blemish, and finish 
by hurling the record out of the window 
and vowing solemnly never to buy an- 
other record made by that singer. 


“Faust” as an “Advanced” Opera 


One of my most amusing recollections 
of Gounod, says Emma Eames in The 
Etude, was his telling me—himself much 
amused thereby—of the first perform- 
ance of “Faust.” His friends had at- 
tended in large numbers to assist at the 
expected “success,” only to be witnesses 
of a huge failure. Gounod told me that 
the only numbers to have any success 
whatsoever were the “Soldiers’ Chorus,” 
and that of the old men in the second 
part of the first act. He said that all 
his friends avoided him and disappeared 
or went on the other side of the street. 
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Some of the more intimate told him that 
he must change his manner of writing, 
as it was so “unmelodious” and “ad- 
vanced.” This seems to me a most in- 
teresting recollection, in view of the 
“cubist” music of Stravinsky & Co. of 
to-day. 

Day” 


“Composers’ Sug- 


gested 


I would like to see the first Saturday 
in some one month, writes Ray G. Ed- 
wards in The Musician, set aside an- 
nually as “Composers’ Day,” making it 
an occasion for concerts in all the large 
cities of the country, the programs to 
be made up entirely from the works of 
native and _ resident composers. The 
music, I would suggest, should be played 
from manuscript or from music pub- 
lished during the year. Manuscript so- 
cieties, like the one in Philadelphia, 
would spring up in all the music centers 
and the art of composition would receive 
a great impetus. 


An Annual 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor 
and pianist, contributed an interesting 
program to the Fredonia (N. Y.) Nor- 
mal School Entertainment Course on 
May 1. A large audience evinced its ap- 
proval by insistent applause. 
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GREATER SCOPE TO BUFFALO FESTIV AL 


Fine ‘Pamecn” Ihe Performance and 
Successes by Miss Hempel 
and Amato 


UFFALO, May 10.—The sixth an- 
nual May Music Festival, which 
took place in Elmwood Music Hall on 
the evenings of May 7, 8 and 9, under the 
auspices of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Society, Hans Schmidt, president, An- 
drew Webster, director, was one of the 
most successful and artistic thus far 
given. 

Works of greater scope were presented 
this year and the plan of engaging local 
soloists was again one of the interesting 
features of the programs. The local 
singers acquitted themselves of their re- 
spective parts with surprisingly good 
results. The program for the first even- 
ing read as follows: 


; Overture, to “Der Freischiitz,’’ 
Symphony No. 8, Bee- 
Air of “Astrafiamente,”’ 


“America” 
Weber, Orchestra. 
thoven, Orchestra. 
“Die Zauberfléte,” Frieda Hempel. ‘Sing Ye 
to the Lord,’ Bach; Chorus. Air “Qui la 
voce Sua,” “I Puritani,’ Bellini, Miss Hem- 
pel. “The Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,’ Humper- 
dinck; Choral Ballade with Soli and Orches- 
tra; soloists, Margaret McNamara, Charles 
E. Mott. Waltz “Parla,” Arditi; Miss Hem- 
pel. Bachanale and Finale to the Overture, 
“Tannhauser,’’ Orchestra. 


Frieda Hempel made a splendid im- 
pression on this her first appearance 
here by the beauty of her voice, its ad- 
mirable use, and her wonderful artistry. 
She was recalled times without number 
and sang as encores ‘“Wiegenlied,” 
Humperdinck; “Gretel,” Pfitzner, and 
“Zur Drossel Sprach der Fink,” by d’Al- 
bert. The piano accompaniments for 
these numbers were delightfully played 
by Seth Clark, the prominent local 
organist and director of the Guido 
chorus. 


Praise for Resident Singers 


Two local singers, Charles Mott, 
tenor, and Margaret McNamara, con- 
tralto, gave an excellent account of 
themselves in the Humperdinck Chorale 
Ballade. This was Miss McNamara’s 
first public appearance and she passed 
through the ordeal with considerable 
poise, while her voice gave promise of 
excellent things in the future. 

The program for the second evening 
was devoted to the Saint-Saéns master- 
piece, “Samson and Delilah.” The cast 
was as follows: Delilah, Kathleen How- 
ard; Samson, Lambert Murphy; High 
Priest, Louis Kreidler; Abimelech and 
Old Hebrew, Frederick Starr True. The 
work of the principals throughout the 
evening was of a high order of excel- 
lence. To Kathleen Howard, the Delilah, 
however, went special honors. Buffalo 
is proud to claim this young woman as a 


former resident. Ten years ago she left 
here with the ambition to make of her- 
self a great singer and she has returned 
with a gratifying accomplishment of this 
ambition. Hers was a_ remarkable 
Delilah—a_ characterization that was 
effective histrionically and vocally a de- 
light to the ear. Her fine work was 
rewarded by frequent and hearty ap- 
plause. The part of Samson was not 
thought to be one that particularly suits 
the lyric voice of Lambert Murphy, 
though there was much in his singing 
that was admirable. Louis Kreidler was 
earnest and sonorous as the High Priest, 
and Frederick Starr True, a local bass, 
sang the two small parts excellently. The 
work of the chorus and orchestra was 
superlatively fine. Andrew Webster 
directed the first and third acts and 
Frederick Stock gave the soloists ad- 
mirable support in the second act. 

The following is the program of the 
third evening: 


Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare, op. 
15 5, Scheinpfiug. Air, “Nemica della Patria,’’ 
“Andrea ‘ Chenier,” "Pasquale Amato. The 
Thirteenth Psalm, Liszt; Lambert Murphy, 
¢ ‘horus and Orchestra. ‘“Naples,’’ from Suite 
“Impressions of Italy,’’ Charpentier. ‘“Brin- 
disi,”’ “Hamlet,” Thomas; “Mr. Amato. 
Choruses, A Capella, ‘‘Thou Alone,’’ Lassen ; 
“Spring Delight,’ Cui; Ronde, “From Lyons 
as I Journeyed,”’ Gavaert. Air of ‘“Daper- 
tutlo,” “Tales of Hoffmann,’ Mr. Amato. 
Overture, ‘1812,’’ Tschaikowsky. 


Banner Night 


This was the banner night of the 
festival. Pasquale Amato is a tremen- 
dous favorite here and he drew a record- 
breaking audience. He seems now to be 
at the zenith of his powers as a singer, 
while artistically he reached heights that 
very few singers achieve. He was re- 
called numberless times after his pro- 
gram numbers and added as encores the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, “Largo al Fac- 
totum” from “The Barber of Seville” 
and to the piano accompaniment of An- 
drew Webster he sang “Dansa Fan- 
ciulla,” by Durante. 

In the long and exacting solo part of 
the Liszt number Lambert Murphy did 
beautiful work. This music is well fitted 
to the scope and color of his fine tenor 
voice and he sang with religious fervor 
and in excellent style. Mr. Murphy was 
recalled several times after this num- 
ber. Splendid work was done by the 
chorus throughout the festival, and Di- 
rector Webster has every reason for con- 
gratulation on its fine achievements. 
The playing of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra was one of the chief artistic 
features of the three concerts. Conduc- 
tor Frederick Stock came in for especial 
and hearty greeting. 

President Hans Schmidt of the Phil- 
harmonic Society entertained the direc- 
tors and artists at his beautiful home 
on Delaware Avenue Saturday evening 
at the close of the festival. 

FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 





GEORGE HAMLIN HONORED 
IN BERLIN MUSICALE 


American Tenor Guest at Reception 
Given by Frank King Clark and 
Fellow Soloist with Mrs. 

Clark 


BERLIN, April 30.—A musicale and re- 
ception last Monday in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Hamlin at the home of 
Frank King Clark attracted a large 
throng of guests, largely representative, 
of course, of members of the American 
colonies of Berlin and Paris. The event 
was somewhat in the light of a farewell 
musicale by Mrs. King Clark and George 
Hamlin before their departure for Lon- 
don. The accompaniments had been en- 
trusted to the very able hands of 
Eduard Behm, Waldemar Liachowsky, 
Louis Bachner and Paul Tietjens. 

Mrs. Clark’s performance of her part 
of the program augmented the good im- 
pression she had made on the occasion 
of her last concert. As the evening pro- 
gressed her powers of vocal and artistic 
expression and her control of her sym- 
pathetic mezzo-soprano seemed to grow 
in effectiveness. She has an extremely 
interesting personality and her singing 





of songs by Jensen, Chausson, Hahn, 
Loeffier, Grant Scharffer, Cadman and 
Paul Tietjens was deservedly acclaimed. 

While Mr. Hamlin did not appear to 
the writer to be as favorably disposed 
vocally as at his concert of several weeks 


ago, he nevertheless succeeded in arous-. 


ing the interest of his hearers to a 
marked degree in the course of his very 
interesting and heterogeneous program. 
Undoubtedly the Italian numbers, pre- 
eminently those of an operatic character, 
were most conducive to an effective mani- 
festation of Mr. Hamlin’s art. He, as 
well as his partner of the evening, was 
repeatedly eneored. It must not be 
omitted to mention the success of Paul 
Tietjen’s exquisite “Woodland Love 
Song,” sung by Mrs. Clark (the com- 
poser accompanying) with all the cap- 
tivating swing so characteristic of this 
American composition. 0. P. J. 





A new Italian soprano, Mme. Claudia 
Muzio, is reported to have made an em- 
phatic success at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, when she sang in Puccini’s “Manon 
Lescaut” on May 6. 

“Vendetta,” a novelty by Jean 
Nougués, composer of “Quo Vadis?” is 
about to be produced in Paris. 
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A DREAM HOUSE THAT CAME TRUE 











How Carrie Jacobs-Bond, Com- 
poser of Favorite Songs, 
Planned Her Unique ‘Rest 
Place” in the California Moun- 
tains—A Bungalow That 
Truly Represents Its Owner— 
Nature’s Picture Gallery 

By RUTH A. BALDWIN 


66 ME and help me say good morn- 

ing to my new rest place at 
Grossmont,” said Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
author and composer of “Just A Weary- 
in’ for You,” “I Love You Truly,” “A 
Perfect Day” and scores of other favor- 


ite songs. 

Few people would willingly miss the 
chance to spend a day with Mrs. Bond. 
She is a woman who unlocks, with the 
key of keen and humorous appreciation, 
the door of each new experience, however 
trivial, unpleasant or unexpected. 

The sun was still thinking about get- 
ting up when we left the city of San 
Diego for the fourteen-mile ride to 
Grossmont. The grain and alfalfa 
fields were green on every side. The 
birds had already purloined their break- 
fasts from the fruit orchards and hun- 
dreds of them could be seen perched 
along the telephone wires like joy-notes 
on the staff of Spring. 

We rolled along to the foot of Gross- 
mont. Private capital has encircled the 
big hill with splendid roads, and scat- 
tered over the rough sides of the moun- 
tain are many picturesque homes. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has just completed a 
Summer cottage, solidly and comfortably 
German in gray granite and yellow paint. 

“Is this the rest-place?” I asked, as 
the car passed each cottage on the up- 
ward road. 

“Not yet,” laughed Mrs. Bond. “My 
hide-away cottage is at the very tip-top 
of the mountain. You see, I am coming 
here to rest and work, and the peak of 
Grossmont is so very far away that I 
can lose here all the city noises, the city 
worries and the week-day troubles, but 
still be close enough to things so that 
the people who love me can always 
come. 

“We'll go in the back gate, if you 
don’t mind,” said Mrs. Bond when we 
had arrived at the top of the mountain. 
The rear fence consists of two piles of 
enormous boulders and about ten feet of 
lattice work. 


Took Fifteen Years To Build 


“It has taken me fifteen years to build 
this house,” said my hostess, as she un- 
locked the gate. “That seems a long 

















The Bungalow Built High in the California Mountains by Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, the American Composer—Inset Mrs. Bond 


- time for the erection of such a tiny bun- 


galow, but it has taken every one of 
these years and hard, hard work to make 
it possible. I have planned and re- 
planned every square foot of it myself. 

““A real house doesn’t grow in a minute 
nor even in a year or two, that is, a 
house which is a true expression of its 
owner. Some people build their houses 
first and make them fit afterwards. I 
have had to do that, too, but this rest 
place where I can hide away is the re- 
sult of all my years of experience. It is 
a bit of me as much as my songs and 
verses are. Therefore, because it be- 
longs to me and is a dream of fifteen 
years come true, I expect to be complete- 
ly happy in it. 

“But, child, we mustn’t stand out here. 
Come into my play-pretend kitchen.” 
The minute I stepped into that kitchen 
I realized that Mrs. Bond is a woman 
first, artist second, unless, indeed, it 
takes an artist to be a thorough woman. 
However that may be, her kitchen is a 
model of convenience. No long experi- 
enced housekeeper could cavil at the 
height of the sink and shelves, the posi- 
tion of the stove nor the accessibility of 
drawers and cupboards. 

“Oh, I am going to have such fun in 
this kitchen,” and Mrs. Bond chuckled 
deliciously, patting a drainboard. “I 
have already planned new recipes which, 
as weil as poems and songs, shall be 
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dedicated to this house. I really don’t 
have time to cook and fuss about usually, 
but I am planning to enjoy myself thor- 
oughly here. Don’t tell anybody, but I’m 
going to eat out here in the kitchen most 
of the time. See this long shelf. Imag- 
ine the joy of having your breakfast 
from a wonderfully grained slab of red- 
wood like that! 

“Oh, don’t go in that way!” called Mrs. 
Bond, as I started into the living room. 
“We’ll save that for the last.” 

A bathroom of the most modern con- 
struction leads to a dainty bedroom. 
Next is a sunroom and sleeping porch, 
which is fitted with Japanese hangings, 
quaint lamps and Oriental furniture. 
The windows look out on what Mrs. Bond 
humorously calls “the gardens.” These 
gardens consist of a huge pile of lichen- 
covered granite bouders and about twen- 
ty feet square of hillside. The cleverest 
gardener could not have planned a more 
suitable setting for the little gray bunga- 
low than that which Nature has put 
there. Wild sage, buckwheat and sumac 
offer shrubbery, while trailing wild 
grapevines with their brilliant purple 
blossoms, golden jonquils, scarlet mimu- 
lus, white forget-me-nots, California 
poppies and masses of tiny yellow daisies 
spread a gorgeous covering from gate to 
steps. 


“The Picture Gallery” 


“Now shut your eyes and I’ll lead you 
to the best of all, my picture gallery, 
with which all the collections of old mas- 
ters cannot compare. Stand there. Now 
open your eyes and see my wonderful 
canvases.” 

I was facing the great window in the 
livingroom. Framed by the broad sash 
was the largest “canvas.” The valley of 
the El Cajon (Spanish for “box’’) lay 
smiling in the sunshine. Great stretches 
of alfalfa vied in greenness with the 
newly leaved orange orchards. There 
were even rows of squatty grapevines 
and groves of immense eucalypti. In 
the center of the valley was the town of 
El Cajon, a cluster of white houses, red- 
roofed. Weaving in and out among the 
farms were narrow silver roads, veins of 
the valley’s life. Rolling purple foothills 
guarded the green on all sides and far 
beyond at the east, where to-morrow be- 
gins its journey towards yesterday, tow- 
ered the dim blue peaks of the coast 
range. 

“Now look at this picture,” said Mrs. 
Bond, turning me to face a narrow win- 
dow. I looked straight down the rocky 
hillsides to the gardens and orchards at 
the foot. Pink and. purple lotus, tiny 
dots of color, bloomed against giant green 
pads in a big reservoir. Further across 
the hill shimmered the blue waters of 
Grossmont Lake in a setting of golden 
grain fields. When I had gazed through 
all the windows and had seen a new 
picture in each one, my hostess declared 
it high time that I look at her living- 
room. 

“This is really all mine,” she said. “I 
have dreamed the place for every pic. 
ture, the position of each piece of furni- 
ture; and the colors of wall, floor, cov- 
erings and hangings are the result of 


’ 


years of thought. How do you like it?” 

I looked around me. It was not neces- 
sary to jeopardize one’s sanity trying to 
solve the color scheme. One’s eyes did 
not stumble over a mass of awkwardly 
placed furniture. The senses were not 
suddenly jolted by a rude splotch of con- 
trasting color. Everywhere was _ har- 
mony, a soft, rather grayish harmony 
to be sure, but a harmony of simplicity 
and equisite taste. 

“There’s only one thing to be said 
about this room,” I said, as I sat down on 
the window seat. “It’s you. That’s all.” 
And it was. 

Gray wicker furniture, beautifully 
light of weight, enjoyed fluffy cushions of 
creton in soft grays, dull pinks and misty 
purples. Hangings of the same creton 
were at the windows and used as couch 
covers. A desk in one corner, with glass- 
covered creton top, a big, round wicker 
table surmounted by wicker lamp where 
one might eat and look out, unless the 
wonderful view should take away one’s 
appetite; a tiny tea-table on wheels, like 
a reconstructed baby-buggy, all seemed 
perfectly at home. 


A Place for “Perfect Days” 


The fireplace is a wonder. The up- 
right tiles are a soft, dull green, while 
those that lie flat are brown. A wide 
shelf of redwood tops the whole and 
against the chimney in a frame of red- 
wood is a reproduction in greens, grays 
and blues of “Hope.” The walls are cov- 
ered with gray paper and wainscoting, 
doors and baseboards are all of redwood. 
I commented on the exquisite purple 
shades of the wood, and Mrs. Bond told 
me that the sandpapered boards had been 
given a wash of very thin gray paint 
at her suggestion, with the charming re- 
sult. 

A square porch, screen-enclosed and 
set with hickory furniture and a tiny 
sunroom on the East, where “nothing but 
golden thoughts may enter,” complete the 
house where the author of “A Perfect 
Day” has at last realized that dreams 
do come true and that perfect days may 
be many in Southern California. 


The latest program presented by the 
music section of the Ladies’ Literary 
Club of Salt Lake City consisted of music 
by Victor Herbert, Reginald De Koven 
and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
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Jordan 


Contralto 
Century Opera Co. 


Miss Jordan was soloist with the 
Orpheus Club of Newark, N. J., 
April 23, Dr. Arthur Mees, Conduc 
tor. Of her singing the Newark 
Evening News Said: 


A newcomer here, Miss Jordan so 
firmly established herself in the 
gxood will of her hearers that if 
their wishes can be heeded she will 
reappear often in local concert 


rooms. Preceded by an excellent 
reputation as a member of the Cen 
tury Grand Opera Company, she did 


not disappoint expectations. Her 
voice, a true contralto in timbre 
throughout its range, is so mellow, 
smooth and well controlled that its 
sensuous beauty delights the hearer 
whether she employs it in an ope! 

atic excerpt or a simple ballad, 


Newark Evening News, April 24th. 


1914 


On Friday evening, May 1, Miss 
Jordan was soloist for the second 
time within a year with the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of Providence, 
R. |. The Providence Journal com- 
mented as follows: 


At her appearance here last yea! 
with the glee club she scored a 
great success, which was repeated 
last evening. Each of her num 
bers was encored, no less than 
three being given after her fina 
group Her voice is of great 
breadth and of rich quality, and 
she has a world of temperame * 
Her breath control is unusual, 
which enables her to phrase in : 
remarkably effective manner. This 
was particularly noticeable in the 
operatic arias.—The Providence 


Journal, May 2d, 1914 


Exclusive Management : 


FOSTER & DAVID 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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VOICE-TRAINING AS FACTOR IN SUCCESS IN LIFE 








HEN we realize the inestimable im- 
portance of the voice in every re- 
lation of life, when we understand that 
proper vocal emission has a wonderful 
influence upon good health, the value of 
training the voice should be apparent to 
everybody, writes Umberto Sorrentino, 
the tenor, in the Sunday Magazine. 

One should patronize a singing teach- 
er as he would patronize any other 
teacher of the liberal arts or sciences. 
If one has been unsuccessful in achiev- 
ing the position for which he thinks he 
is qualified, let him conscientiously ex- 
amine himself as to possible deficiencies 
in breathing, tone placing, or the carry- 
ing quality of his voice. 

Let him determine just how much his 
personality is depreciated by a timid, 
stammering manner, or by a rasping, 
unpleasant voice, or by one that is 
mumbling and inarticulate. If he is a 
doctor, let him analyze his speaking 
voice with reference to the degree of 
confidence it may or may not inspire. 
Personality in a medical man is fre- 
quently synonymous with popularity. 

If he is a clerk who aspires to be a 
floor walker, let him catechize himself 
as to his qualifications for conveying an 
impression of dignity and suavity that 
will redound to the credit of the store. 

If he is a singer who has been before 
the public for years without accomplish- 
ing a tithe of what he feels himself 
capable, let him make certain that_his 
poise, his tone production and his enun- 
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ciation are always such as would war- 
rant his receiving more substantial credit 
or remuneration. 

If anyone, because of the lack of a 
well poised, beautiful voice and freedom 
from nervousness, has failed to attain 
his goal, let him take heart. He can 
develop the fundamental essential of a 
strong, engaging personality. He can 
absolutely overcome vocal defects and 
the rasping, disagreeable, nasal quality. 
All this can be accomplished most cer- 
tainly and surely by vocalizing for health 
and success. 


PITTSBURGH CHORUSES 
IN CLOSING CONCERTS 


Ringwalt Union and College Clubs En- 
tertain—Plans of Summer Orchestra 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 11.—The Ring- 
walt Choral Union, one of the oldest of 
its character in Pittsburgh, gave the 
closing concert of the season, and a cred- 
itable one, at the Carnegie Music Hall, 
last week. H. L. Ringwalt conducted in 
an able manner. A “Festival Psalm” oc- 
cupied the first half of the program, the 
second part including the presentation 
of a portion of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
both of which were received with hearty 
response. The soloists were Mrs. L. F. 
Rankin and Mrs. W. D. Westphal, so- 
pranos, and Walter C. Earnest and Ed- 
ward Napier, tenors. All sang their 
parts with distinction, Mr. Earnest be- 
ing especially well received. Mary C. 
Byers was the accompanist. 

The musical clubs of the University of 
Pittsburgh gave a concert at Carnegie 
Music Hall last week in which a number 
of prominent Pittsburgh musicians took 
part. Charles N. Boyd, president of the 
Musicians’ Club, contributed an organ 
number. Russell H. Kirk was the di- 
rector and also a soloist. The club sang 
a capella songs. J. C. MacKrell, ’cellist, 
was another admired soloist. 

Arrangements are being perfected rap- 
idly for the opening of the Summer con- 
cert season of the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra with Carl Bernthaler as the 
conductor. He will have assisting him 
all of the members of the Saudek ensem- 
ble and in addition Theodore Rentz will 
replace Max Shapiro as concertmeister. 
The orchestra will consist of about thirty 
pieces and the entertainments will be 
given under the management of Frank 
W. Rudy at the Schenley Lawn. A num- 
ber of the leading choruses of the city 
will appear during the season as well as 
Pittsburgh and out-of-town soloists. 

E. C. S. 











A European Conception of Far Western 
Musical Culture 


Far be it from an American, after 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” to ques- 
tion the glory of Puccini; but one won- 
ders, says a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, what will be the emotions 
of Seattle, San Francisco, and Denver, 
as they read in the Mondo Artistico that 
“In the Far West, where musical work 
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Formerly of the Manhattan Opera Company 





Available for concerts, recitals and musi- 
cales. Exclusive Management Concert Di- 
rection, Annie Friedberg. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING 
1425 Broadway New York 


has never before been heard, the miners 
bid for their seats with gold-dust; and 
a pair of scales, placed in the rude box- 
office window, weighs out the price of a 
ticket.” It is comforting, in this concep- 
tion of the opera-going public beyond the 
Platte, that the writer still thinks it so 
hungry for culture. But the Mondo 
Artistico should consider a single clip- 
ping from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


That paper has been complaining that 
the trouble with Western opera is that 
the managers insist on $10,000 perform- 
ances, with the result that the audiences 
are exclusively the silk and broadcloth 
class, glittering with jewels. The Italian 
journal could revise its picture of a 
Western Senator-millionaire, setting his 
pick in one corner as he draws from his 
overalls a bag of gold-dust. 
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With Baritone Burke on His Travels 











No. 1, Edmund Burke (second seat) with the Melba- Kubelik party in California; 


No. 2, “Taking the Sun”; 


DMUND BURKE is a traveller as 
well as a singer. There is scarcely 

a corner of the globe he has not visited 
in the course of his career on the concert 
and operatic stage. The accompanying 
pictures show the Irish baritone in widely 
separated sections, one having been taken 
in Ceylon while Mr. Burke was en route 
to Australia, and another in Southern 


California during the recent Melba- 
Kubelik tour. In another he is discov- 
ered “taking the sun” with the Captain 


aboard an ocean liner on his way from 


New York to London. 

Several seasons ago when the Melba 
opera company arrived in Sydney, Ed- 
mund Burke was asked by a newspaper 
man to act as interpreter, as few of the 
members of the organization were able to 
speak English. The Irish baritone ac- 
commodatingly complied, and in accord- 
ance with his own peculiar method. 
One of the baritones, Signor Scandiani, 
who was especially eager for publicity, 
begged the Irish baritone to explain how 
in Melbourne, a few weeks before, he 
had so won the heart of a fair lady that 
she tossed him a huge bunch of violets 
as the ship was leaving the dock. Mr. 
Burke smilingly acquiesced, and turning 
to the newspaper man calmly related the 
incident, but added that the flowers had 
been intended for the purser, and that 
the baritone, laboring under a misappre- 


hension, had seized them and insisted 
upon keeping them. 
“The best of it was,” declared Mr. 


Burke, in recounting the anecdote re- 
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No. 3, In Ceylon. 


cently, “Seandiani, not being able to 
read English any more than he could 
speak it, cherished the clipping as one 
of the trophies of the tour. It was not 
until the end of the season that some 
one let the cat out of the bag and told 
him what the article really said.” 

Mr. Burke is now in England, where 
he will sing again in Covent Garden, 
and will then go to the Continent to fill 
a number of engagements during the 
Summer. He will return to America 
early in October for a tour. 


LOCAL CHORUS IN “SAN TOY” 





Light Opera Creditably Given by Nor- 
folk, Va., Singers 


NORFOLK, VA., May 7.—The musical 
season in Norfolk is practically brought 
to a close, with the exception of a recital 
next Friday by Mme. Gadski. 

One of the most interesting of musi- 
cal yee in Norfolk was the produc- 


tion of “San Toy” by local singers and 
under the direction of local musicians. 
Especial credit is due William Gerdes 


and Walter Edvard Howe, who staged 
the play and conducted the music, re- 
spectively. There was a chorus of sev- 
enty-five voices. The solo singers were: 
Mrs. Charles Consolvo, as San Toy, Mrs. 
Richard Peek, as Dudley, Robert Bry- 
don, Jr., as Bobby, Messrs. Hugh Steele, 
Walter P. Gray, Manuel Burger and 
William Gerdes as the Emperor, Sing 
Hi, Li, and Yen How, respectively. 

The annual charity concert by the 
pupils of Edwin Feller in Newport News 
took place in the Academy of Music of 
that city on April 29. The “bright par- 
ticular star” of the concert was Mar- 
jorie Dana, a young contralto, who gives 
promise of developing into a singer of 
high attainment. 

Other singers in this concert 
Mrs. Ella Davis, contralto, Goldie 
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A.B. Chase Piano 


ENDORSED BY 
Prof. Albert B. Sangster, Cleveland 





part of many people 


“A curious misconception on the 
student's first vears 


is the idea that during the piano 

of practice a cheap instrument ought to serve. The most 
expensive thing in the world to buy is a cheap piano! : 
The aspiring young artist more especially should select 
for his study purposes the best medium for the deveiop- 








ment of that which is fundamental to artistic success, 
namely, a fine tone. For no more can a good tone be 
coaxed from an inferior instrument than can nectar be 


student's 
with 


Furthermore, a 
able to work overtime 
as it is important. 
“Tl have in my studio an A. B, Chase grand which has 
had severe and constant service for nearly three years 
(equal to perhaps fifteen years of ordinary use in the 
home) and it still retains that characteristic quality of 
touch which has given this make its popularity with 
musicians. I consider the A. B. Chase in the grand form 
unexcelled and in the upright style it is unequaled.” 


ALBERT B. SANGSTER. g 
P 


A. B. Chase pianos in actual use one year, 

fifteen years, show very little signs 
Who knows but they will last a hun- 
dred years? No one has ever seen one worn 
out. We want to give you facts and figures 
about quality, durability and price. Send for 
“why” and other literature, free on request. 


from a pine knot! 
willing and 
a quality rare 


obtained 
piano ought to be 
out showing strain 
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career on the advice of Caruso, and who 
is now studying in Italy, was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, April 





ler, soprano, Mrs. S. H. MacDowell, so- 
prano, Mr. Venable, tenor, and Carl 
Fisher, tenor, as well as the Ladies’ Cho- 
rus of Newport News under Mr. Feller’s 29, and included numbers by the Gar- 
direction. R. S. rigue Grand Opera Quartet and by Ad- 
riano Ariani, pianist. The proceeds will 
supply Alessandro with funds for his 
personal expenses in Rome the coming 
year. 


A benefit concert for the young Con- 
necticut tenor, Enrico Alessandro, who 
turned from a business to a musical 
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AMERICAN WINS HONORS 
WITH OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Ralph Tillema Plays His Piano Pieces in 
Berlin Recital of Wilhelm 
Klatte’s Pupils 


BERLIN, April 30.—We are well ac- 
customed to pupils’ recitals in Berlin, 
but an elaborate one like that given last 
Sunday by the eminent Berlin critic and 
teacher of composition, Wilhelm Klatte, 
of the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger, was a 
gratifying innovation. 

Among the three of Mr. Klatte’s 
pupils whom we should select as being 
born composers one was an American, 
apparently unusually gifted. This was 
Ralph Tillema, whose interpretation of 
two of his piano compositions, “Reverie 
in A” and “Arabesques in C,” was en- 
thusiastically and deservedly acclaimed. 
Both works are characterized not only 
by a richness of melodic ideas, but also 
by excellent coloring and a clever in- 
strumental arrangemeht. Both were 
spiritedly played by the composer. 

Further to be mentioned was an ex- 
ceptional Sonata, for violin and piano, 
peculiarly arranged in an Allegro, An- 
dante, Gavotte and Finale, by Emil Fray, 
a Danish composer. To all appearances 
Fray has a mature musical mind and is 
devoid of the groping propensities of 
most young composers. The Norwegian 
composer, Sverre Jordan, again attracted 
special attention. The almost weird 
melancholy of Jordan’s writings is as 
significant of decided personality as it 
is effective. Still, that he may not fore- 
go the satisfaction of being considered 
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Miss Teyte sang over fifty 
engagementsin America last 
season and proved to be one 
of the most popular singers 
on the American concert 


stage. 
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To perfect the hand for the 
higher tasks of instrumen- 
tal technique — given by 
the originator, Mr. Wolde- 
mar Schnee, of Berlin. 


Now at 


46 East 75th St. N.Y. City 


versatile, we beg leave to advise him to 
try another milieu, at least for his songs. 
Mr. Jordan also proved himself a re- 
liable accompanist, while Charlotte 
Ahrens, Toni Huelsen, Leif Halvorsen, 
Kaethe Oppel and the violinist, Emil 
Kornsand, shared the task of giving the 
novelties of the day a worthy interpreta- 
tion. 


SAM FRANKO’S CONCERTS 


Conductor’s Presentation of Old Music 
Well Appreciated in Germany 


Reports from abroad state that Sam 
Franko, widely known in America for 
his many years of activity as violinist 
and conductor, has been winning new 
laurels with his concerts of old music. 
On April 28 Mr. Franko gave a pro- 
gram at Waldenburg, Germany, present- 
ing Sacchini’s Overture, “Oedipe a 
Colone,” a concerto for strings by Vi- 
valdi; Symphony in A Major, op. 4, by 
Franz Xaver Richter; Grétry’s Bal- 
let Suite and Mozart’s D Major Diver- 
timento, for stringed instruments and 
two horns. 

Mr. Franko’s researches into the music 
of days gone by has brought him upon 
many little known works of rare beauty, 
and the press of Germany has lauded 
him warmly for this admirable work, 
one prominent critic stating that he, an 
American, has shown the Germans what 
old music really is when properly pre- 
sented and not inserted on a program 
between big modern works where its 
beauties cannot be appreciated. 

At this concert in Waldenburg Emily 
Gresser, the gifted young American, who 
has made her violin studies under Mr. 
Franko, performed Corelli’s “Variations 
Sérieuses” and a Leclair “Sarabande 
and Tambourin” in a_ praiseworthy 
manner. 








New York’s Municipal Concert Series 
Closed 


Last of the series of sixty free 
municipal concerts was that given May 
7 at the College of the City of New 
York. More than 4,000 persons were in 
the hall and many were turned away. 
The orchestra, under the direction of 
Prof. Henry T. Fleck, played the “New 
World” Symphony, the introduction to 
the third act of “Lohengrin” and other 
numbers. A chorus of 500 girl and boy 
students from the high schools was a 
feature of the program. 


Alexander Lambert, the New York 
pianist, was the host at a reception in 
honor of Ignace Paderewski given last 
Monday, the evening before the latter 
sailed for Europe. 
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PUBLISHING HOUSE THAT 
DATES BACK TO 1542 


Heinrich Eichbuchler of Leipsic the 
Originator of the Famous Concern 
of Breitkopf & Haertel 


BERLIN, April 30.—An entry of the 
year 1542 in Leipsic mentions the name 
of a man who may be considered the 
originator of the present publishing 
house of Breitkopf & Haertel. As ap- 
pears in the Leipsic State Tax Register 
of that year, the printer, Heinrich Eich- 
buchler, paid a license fee of 3 Gros- 
chen 2, for himself and his assistant. 
After Eichbuchler’s death his widow 
married the printer, Hans Rambau, who 
continued this establishment until his 
death in 1579. In a similar manner the 
business then passed from one person to 
another about five times until, through 
the second marriage of Johann Caspar 
Mueller, who had been proprietor from 
1702 to 1717, it passed into the Breit- 
kopf family. 

The members of this family, who then 
successively assumed charge and aided 
in the development of the world re- 
nowned house of musical publishers, 
were: Bernhard Christoph Breitkopf, 
1695-1774; his son, Johann Gottlob 
Breitkopf, 1719-1794; his second son, 
Christoph’ Breitkopf, 1750-1800; his 
friend and heir, Gottfried Christoph 
Haertel, 1763-1827; his two sons, Dr. 
Hermann Haertel, 1803-1875; Raymund 
Haertel, 1810-1888; two grandsons of 
the first Haertel, Stadtrat Wilhelm Volk- 
mann, 1837-1897, and Hofrat Dr. Oscar 
von Hasc, 1846. 

Under the régime of the brothers, Dr. 
Hermann and Raymund Haertel, the 
house attained additional prominence by 
the publication of almost all of Meyer- 
beer’s operas. Both Mendelssohn and 
Schumann were intimately associated 
with the Haertel brothers, so that Schu- 
mann entrusted his best known works 
to his friends for publication, and 
Mendelssohn also conceded to them the 
right of publication of his principal com- 
positions. Liszt was represented on their 





list of publications by his symphonies, 
while Brahms had most of his earlier 
works published by this Leipsic firm. 
Furthermore Wagner entrusted to them 
his “Faust” Overture, his “Liebesmahl 
der Apostel,” as also his most popular 
operas, “Lohengrin” and “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Oo. F. J. 


RECITAL BY ROEDER PUPILS 
Young Pianists Reveal Gifts in Most In- 
teresting Program 


The second pupils’ recital of Carl 
M. Roeder’s Spring series was given on 
May 9 in his studios, and served to pre- 
sent seven talented young pianists, who 
displayed their accomplishments in an 
interesting program. The players, in 
the order of their appearance, were 
Edith Smedley, who showed much charm 
and spirit in a Handel-Martucci Gavotte, 
Chaminade’s “Les Sylvains” and Mac- 
Dowell’s Hungarian; Anna Crow, play- 
ing with easy grace and discriminating 
tone a Romance by Sibelius and Chopin’s 
E Minor Valse; Helen Wittner, who gave 
a Debussy Arabesque and Chopin’s Fan- 
taisie Impromptu with fluency and re- 
fined taste; Marie Wolf, who in an Idylle 
and Shadow Dance by MacDowell and 
Liszt’s Rigoletto transcription gave evi- 
dence of brilliant attainments; Ida Gor- 
don, who by reason of splendid technical 
ability gave highly effective perform- 
ances of three Chopin Etudes and the 
Valse, op. 42. 

Olive Hampton, a player of poetic 
qualities and pianistic skill, made the 
most of her gifts in Schumann’s “Auf- 
schwung” and “Vogel als Prophet,” 
Leschetizky’s Arabesque and Moskowski’s 
“En Automne,” and Adelaide Smith, with 
Mr. Roeder at a second piano, concluded 
the program with an excellent perform- 
ance of the first movement of Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto. 





Hermann Scherchen, who attracted 
considerable attention as conductor dur- 
ing the last season in Berlin, has been 
engaged to alternate with Paul Schein- 
pflug, conductor of the Bliithner Or- 
chestra, of Berlin, as conductor of the 
Riga Symphony Orchestra for the Sum- 
mer season at Duebbeln. 


—— 








THE 
Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra 
DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Significant Comments: 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is 
without question one of the country’s best.”’ 
—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times, March 
18, 1914. 


“Dr. Kunwald may not be unmatched 
among the conductors of the first rank in 
our immediate time. It is perilous to bear 
a measuring rule into the orchestral Olym- 
pus. But none of them seem to assemble 
more of the attributes of a great conductor 
or to hold them in juster balance. Dr. Kun- 
wald’s is that faculty of divination and that 
quality of impartment which differentiates the 
great conductor from the merely able prac- 
titioner of his art.’’—“C. J. E.” in Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch, March 18, 1914. 


“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the eminent direction of Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald, gave a superb concert at Elmwood 
Music Hall last evening renewing the splen- 
did impression this orchestral body has made 
upon local music lovers during each of its 
two previous visits.’’"—Buffalo Courier, 
March 19, 1914. 


‘“‘The Concert given last night at Elmwood 
Music Hall by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, and which ended the series under 
the management of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith. 
was a delightful one from beginning to end, 
resulting in a triumph for the orchestra and 
its able conductor, Dr. Ernst Kunwald.’’— 
or ie Evening News, March 19, 
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“The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 


which was heard under its present conduc- 
tor about a year ago in this city, was re- 
ceived with warmth, and its achievements 
were rewarded with a large meed of en- 
thusiastic approval. The program was in- 


teresting in its character and variety, and 
it was played so admirably that at the end 
of every number Dr. Kunwald was repeat- 


edly recalled, and there was heaped upon 
him applause in which he qty made his 
players share.’’—“M, M. H.” in Buf- 


falo Express, March 19, 1914. 


“One of the finest orchestral concerts 
heard in Buffalo in many seasons was the one 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, at Elmwood 
Music Hall last night.’’—Buffalo Com- 
mercial, March 19, 1914. 


‘‘In less than two years Dr. Kunwald has 
transformed a capable, but by no means 
brilliant, orchestra into a company of ar- 
tists, inspired, rather than led, by their 
gifted conductor.’’-—James H. Rogers 
a8 gnveiand News, March 20, 


“On each succeeding appearance of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra in Cleveland it gives 
undeniable evidences of improvement. The 
ability of Dr. Kunwald as a drillmaster is 
to be seen in the increasing precision with 
which the orchestra is playing, and his 


higher directorial abilities are demonstrated 
in the ease and fluency with which he im- 
presses his men with his desires.’’—Clewe- 
land Leader, March 20, 1914. 
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BLIND MUSICIANS AND 
HEARERS AT BENEFIT 


Impressive Concert for Club of 
Sightless—Mrs. Goold a | 
Charming Aide 





What a consolation music may be to 
the blind was demonstrated on Friday 
evening, May 8, in the annual benefit 
concert for the Blind Men’s Improve- 
ment Club of New York at AX®olian 
Hall. The majority of the program was 
provided by sightless musicians, while a 
goodly number of the hearers were also 
blind, and the evident joy which both 
gained from the performance must have 
sent the more fortunate onlookers away 
in humbleness of spirit. 

For the sightless auditors there were 
programs printed in the characters of 
the New York point and Braille systems, 
and impressive was the eagnerness with 
which they passed their fingers across 
these raised letters, as well as the exal- 
tation on their faces as they drank in the 
music. The element of pathos entered 
strongly when William Resnikoff, bari- 
tone, and Leonard C. Rambler, accom- 
panist, both sightless, were led to their 
places at the piano. After the with- 
drawal of their escorts the blind bari- 
tone sang his opening Handel aria fac- 
ing the side of the stage instead of to- 
ward the audience, until an usher was 
sent out to supply his missing sense of 
direction. Mr. Resnikoff later charmed 
the audience with some unaccompanied 
folk songs of his native Russia, with ex- 
planatory talks in English. 

Remarkable was the work of two blind 
pianists, Louis Furman and D. Clinton 
Williams, the former in the Liszt Sixth 
Rhapsodie and the latter in the Mendels- 
sohn Capriccio Brillante, with Rollo F. 
Maitlande at the organ. Rising far 
above the limitations of sightlessness was 
the playing of the widely known violin- 
ist, Edwin Grasse, in two admirable 
groups, including some of his own works. 
Assisting the blind musicians charming- 
ly was Edith Chapman Goold, the popu- 
lar soprano, whose singing was delight- 
ful as usual. It was unfortunate that the 
sightless hearers could not see her ex- 
pressive face. Other able assistants were 
George Falkenstein and Frances Mera, 
accompanists. K. S. C. 





At a concert - the Ovtterton Male 
Quartet, John Young, first tenor; Hora- 
tio Rench, second tenor; George Warren 
Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chal- 
mers, bass, at Locust Valley, L. I., on 








Student “ Boosters” Stimulate 
Interest in Cornell Festival 











Undergraduate Forces in Cornell Festival. 


Right to Left: Upper Row, R. A. Doyle, 


A. L. Clark, S. H. Worrell, W. L. Kleitz; Lower Row, R. E. Treman, L. B. 


Timmerman, C. W. Whitney. 


MONG the strongest of the forces 
behind Director Hollis Dann in his 
work toward the success of the Cornell 
University festival was the student pub- 
licity committee, composed of Lynn B. 
Timmerman, R. E. Treman, A. L. Clark, 
R. A. Doyle, S. H. Worrell and W. L. 
Kleitz. With the exception of Mr. Tre- 
man, who is a graduate of the class of 


1909, the members are undergraduates 
and ‘they represent varied fields of col- 
lege activity This group of “boosters” 
did much toward stimulating collegiate 
interest in the concerts. With them in 
the above picture is Cass Ward Whit- 


ney, an undergraduate baritone, who 
sang Wagner in the performance of 


“Faust.” 





May 7, Mildred Graham Reardon, dra- 
matic soprano was the soloist. She was 
heard to advantage in songs and arias 
and the quartet was also well received. 





New Orleans Chorus in “Creation” 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 6.—The most 
important musical event of the past week 
was the preséntation of Haydn’s ora- 
torio, “The Creation,” at the Tulane 
Theater last Saturday evening. The 
orchestra, consisting of thirty pieces, and 
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chorus of more than eighty did excel- 
lent work under the leadership of Prof. 
Leon Ryder Maxwell, director of the 
Newcomb School of Music. 

The soloists of the evening were Hazel 
Eden Mudge, soprano; Edward Walker, 
tenor, and Edward Clark, bass, all of 
whom sang admirably. The audience 
while not large was enthusiastic. 

The Southern Choral Society was 
heard in two very good performances of 
“The Chimes of Normandy” at the 
Tulane last week and this week at the 
Crescent “Wang” is holding the boards 
with an excellent cast, including Mrs. 
Carl Leeds, a New Orleans singer, mak- 
ing her professional début in the réle of 
Marie. 7 Be: 


Beethoven’s Triple Concerto Ably Per- 
formed in Berlin 


BERLIN, May 1.—The _ Beethoven 
Triple Concerto was the special feature 
of the fifth Beethoven concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Though all 
three of the assisting artists, J. Thorn- 
berg, F. Reitz and W. Pfitzner (piano), 
are young in years, their performance 
was by far the most finished which we 
have heard this season. Mr. Thornberg’s 
warmth aiid purity of tone and the 
thorough musicianship and virtuosity of 
the ’cellist, Mr. Reitz, were deeply appre- 
ciated, and Mr. Pfitzner’s playing was of 
a piece with that of his comrades in art. 

O. P. J. 





Ellery Band to Tour Country 


The Ellery Band has made arrange- 
ments with M. Lagen, the concert man- 
ager, to tour the United States next sea- 
son. 





NATIVE BALLERINAS 
REPLACE EUROPEANS 


Twenty-four American Girls Now 
in Metropolitan Ballet, Due 
to Work of School 


That the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany not only gives an opening to Ameri- 
can girls in the ranks of its corps de 
ballet, but provides free instruction for 
such aspirants was demonstrated in the 
annual student performance of the Met- 
ropolitan ballet school on Friday after- 
noon, May 8. For the first time the 
young dancers deserted their work room 
among the opera house rafters and held 
their terpsichorean revels on the big 
stage downstairs before a big audience. 

At the close there was a deserved 
laurel wreath from the girls to their in- 
structor, Mme. Pauline Verhoeven, who, 
in addition to being professor of the bal- 
let school, has also been engaged by Mr. 
Gatti to fill the position of maitresse de 
ballet. Five years ago the ballet at the 
opera consisted of foreigners, but the 
school has progressed so favorably that 
next season the ballet will be composed 
almost entirely of American girls. 
Twenty-four graduates of the school are 
now in the regular ballet. 

America’s first premiere danseuse at 
the Metropolitan, Eva Swain, was a 
dainty star in this performance, reveal- 
ing the elfin charm of her work in a 
pas de deux from “Hamlet,” assisted 
ably by Loretta Glynn, the “girl Nijin- 
sky” of the school. Miss Swain con- 
tributed notably to the “Valpurgis 
Night” from “Faust,” along with Miss 
Glynn, Queenie Smith, Ella Danaher, 
Florence Burns and Agnes Roy. The 
work of the ballet had such professional 
finish that it spoke volumes for Mme. 
Verhoeven’s tutelage. 

There were other stars in the per 
formance, particularly the eleven-year 
old Betty Andrews, who exhibited the 
utmost plastic grace in a Victor Herbert 
Oriental Dance and the Saint-Saéns “The 
Swan,” in which she was garbed @ la 
Pavlowa, besides her Schubert “Moment 
Musical” with Johanna Solger and Ruth 
Weinstein, who played the little darkey 
boy in “Rosenkavalier.”” Also Inga Son 
tum achieved unusually poetic results in 
a dance from Grieg’s “Olaf Trgvysson” 
and his “Elfentanz.” The accompani 
ments were supplied by an orchestra 
under Francesco Longo and by Kathleen 
Harding, Mme. Verhoeven’s faithful as- 
sistant, at the piano. K. S. C. 





Emil Sauer played a pianoforte con 
certo of his own composition—his sec 
ond—at a recent Zurich concert. 


Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 


THE VOCAL TEACHER 
Must know that the voice 





is air-waves, and that 
voice production is air-wayve production. Ile must 
never lose sight of these facts Iie must know that 
in all air-wave production a mechanism is neces 
sary and that this mechanism is composed of three 
essential factors, first a vibrator to start the air 
waves, second a pitch mechanism to determine the 
rate at which they are started or pitch, and third a 
resonance mechanism to amplify these air-waves for 
volume and quality. 
A standard vyoice terminology must describe these 
three classes of facts He must know that the pitch 
of the voice depends upon the length, weight and 
tension of the vocal cords, and that this in turn 
depends upon the motion of the cartilages of the 
larynx, produced by the action of the ve 


cal muscles 
(intrinsic muscles of the larynx). 


(To be continued) 
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OVATION IN BUFFALO 
FOR EVAN WILLIAMS 


Tenor Warmly Received as Soloist 
with Guido Chorus—Local 
Sangerbund Concert 


BuFFALO, May 6.—The Guido Chorus, 
male voices, Seth Clark conductor, ended 
its tenth season as a choral body by 
giving a concert of especial artistic value 
from all points of view, on April 30. 
Among the choruses five were of particu- 
lar merit and were sung in excellent 
style by the men. They were “Land- 
sighting” by Grieg, in which the inci- 
dental baritone solo was sung with fine 
effect by Charles McCreary; “The Rose 
and the Gardener,” MacDowell; “The 
Last Chieftain,” Bartlett, and D’Albert’s 
“Medieval Hymn to Venus.” The so- 
prano solo in this number was well sung 
by Mrs. Charles Storck. Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord” was given with organ ac- 
companiment and was repeated in re- 
sponse to hearty applause. 

Evan Williams, tenor, was the soloist 
of the evening and he received a verita- 
ble ovation when he stepped on the stage 
for his first number. It is several years 
since Mr. Williams last sang here and 
there was much curiosity among music- 
ians, who have heard in the interim, his 
voice in the talking-machine records, as 
to whether he would live up to them. 
That he did this was proved by the 
more than cordial reception he received, 
while the demand for encores compelled 
him to double his original program num- 
bers, which covered a wide range of song 
literature, calculated to appeal to all 
tastes. As a _ straightforward, manly 
singer, who always produces beautiful 
tones and whose musical insight is sound 
and sane, Mr. Williams has few equals. 
His son officiated as accompanist for 
him, and George Bagnall in like capacity 
for the club. 

Florence Ralph gave a delightful pro- 
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gram of piano numbers at the Twentieth 
Century Club Hall on April 28 before a 
large audience. Miss Ralph is a serious 
and ambitious young student and at 
each successive hearing one is impressed 
by the artistic advance she makes. She 
leaves May 9 for Berlin, accompanied by 
her mother and will devote some months 
to further study there. 


The Buffalo Sangerbund, male voices, 
gave its last concert of this season on 
April 27 before a large and appreciative 
audience. The men of the chorus were 
in fine form and did some excellent sing- 
ing. There were two soloists at this con- 
cert and each did sterling work in her 
respective line. Mary Highsmith, so- 
prano, of Chicago, displayed a voice of 
beautiful caliber, excellently schooled 
and controlled. Her chief program num- 
ber, “Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” 
from Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” was sung 
in good style, as was also a group of 
songs. She was well received and sang 
several encore numbers. Minnie Schultz, 
a local pianist, made a good impression 
in her various solo numbers and was 
also well received and obliged to give 
encore numbers. 


Local artists have -been well repre- 
sented on various programs lately as 
evidenced in the cases of Charles Mc- 
Creary, Mr. Storck, Miss Ralph and 
Miss Schultz. Fy. B. &. 





MUSIC AND THE “MOVIES” 


Effect of Latter Upon Former Seriously 
Considered in London 


How the popularity of moving pic- 
tures affects music in London is dis- 
cussed by the London Musical Record. 

“While the cinematographs confined 
their shows to pictures only, it is doubt- 


ful if they caused much real financial 
detriment to concerts,” says the Record. 
“Now that good music and pictures are 
being combined, however, the question 
becomes more involved, and whilst there 
are many who prefer their music un- 
diluted, we find extremes meeting in the 
cases of the ‘Parsifal’ pictures with or- 
chestra music and the efforts made in 
the furtherance of a combined art of 
luminous music by Scriabine, Holbrooke 
and Bantock. 


“Meanwhile, music pure and simple 
will continue to find its outlet and re- 
tain its followers, but let the musical 
managers consider well a new condition 
of things requiring greater means of 
comfort, of booking, avoidance of pro- 
grams of immoderate length, etc. At any 
rate, let those responsible for public 
music-making face the question of the 
filmographs, the vitoscopes, the vito- 
graphs, the spectrodromes, and what not, 
with a bold and determined front.” 


Suiting Music to Meals 


In his essay on “Menial Music,” from 
the collection in “Diversions of a Music 
Lover,” C. L. Graves says that nowadays, 
when ‘everybody who wishes to be any- 
body never dines at home, restaurant 
and hotel bands have increased and mul- 
tiplied so largely that we may look for- 
ward to the gradual development of the 
practice of harmonizing the program to 
the menu. Handel would obviously clash 
with any course save the joints, just as 
Spohr, Chopin and Gounod would syn- 
chronize with the later and non-carnivor- 
ous stages of a banquet. 


. the 





“POP” CONCERT ENDS 
HARTFORD'S SEASON 


Philharmonic Society Completes 
Its Fifteenth Season with 
Novel Program 


HARTFORD, CONN., May 6.—The final 
concert of the Hartford Philharmonic 
Society’s season was given on May 4 at 
Parson’s Theater before a large audi- 
ence, which equaled that of the public 
rehearsal in the afternoon. 

The “Pop” concert, for such it was, 


marked a departure for the local orches- 
tra, and proved successful from every 
point of view, reflecting credit upon the 
conductor, Mr. Prutting. 

Three concerts have been given dur- 
ing the present season, and all have 
been artistic as well as financial suc- 
cesses. The society has become incor- 
porated and it is the intention to stimu- 
late greater support before the begin- 
ning of another season. The “Pop” con- 
cert was intended as a starter for an 
endowment fund. 

The program introduces two local 
artists, Hildegard Brandegee, violinist, 
and William J. Carroll, tenor. Both 
have been identified with local musical 
endeavor for some time. Miss Brande- 
gee was heard in the Bruch Concerto 
and her work was of a high standard. 
There was buoyancy and verve in the 
orchestral accompaniment. Although 
brasses overpowered slightly at 


times, the general effect was gratify- 
ing. 
Miss Brandegee was obliged to play 
an encore. 

Mr. Carroll’s reception was equally 
demonstrative. His voice is of a robust 
quality and his singing of the famous 
aria from “Aida” was enjoyable through- 
out. Here again the orchestra did splen- 
did work in the accompaniment. 

The overture to “Der Freischiitz” was 
given a clear and concise reading. In 
the three light numbers, Dvorak’s 
“Humoreske,” MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose” and Westerhout’s “Ronde Amour,” 
the orchestra was heard at its best. The 
MacDowell number had to be repeated. 
Elgar’s “Pomp = and Circumstance” 
March had an inspiring interpretation. 

Strauss’s famous waltz, “The Blue 
Danube,” and _ selections from Friml’s 
“The Firefly” found hearty response. 
The closing number was _ Herbert’s 
“American Fantasie.” T. E. C. 





A Question for English Composers to 
Ponder Over 


“Why is it,” asks Robin H. Legge in 
the London Telegraph, “that the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, which has 


struggled for long against the unequal 
odds entailed by the inclusion of British 
works in its programs, has had ulti- 
mately to capitulate, and that its capitu- 
lation, which meant the announcing that 
for the present, at any rate, it could not 
see its way to produce any more native 
music, had the extraordinary effect of 
restoring its somewhat fallen fortunes, 
the subscription for this season advanc- 
ing over its predecessor by leaps and 
bounds?” 
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Another Phase of the Discussion 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

The letter in your last issue, written 
by Helene Maigille, one of our most 
talented and _ successful teachers, in 
which she described an experience of 
her own, with regard to how difficult it 
is to disillusion many young girls, and 
even their mothers, as to the inadvisabil- 
ity of going to. Europe to study music 
unless the student is well protected, has 
ample means, and not only considerable 
talent but a good foundation in the way 
of a musical education, is so much to 
the point, especially in regard to the 
disastrous consequences involved to the 
poor girl, that I am tempted to take 
up a phase of the subject which I be- 
lieve has not so far been touched upon 
in MUSICAL AMERICA: 


From reading the articles published 
in your paper, and also the views ex- 
pressed in the addresses made by your 
Editor, one is irresistibly drawn to the 
conclusion that it is presumed that 
young girls are ambitious to go to 
Europe because they think they can 
acquire fame and_ fortune by doing so, 
and that their mothers or friends who 
go along do so somewhat under protest, 
but as a matter of duty. 

Let me say from my own experience 
that I have known a number of cases 
where the mothers were just as crazy 
to go to the other side and have what 
they call “a good time,” as the girls 
themselves were crazy to get, not only 
musical knowledge and culture, but what 
has been called “‘atmosphere.” This de- 
sire arises from the fact that in a large 
part of our country, especially in the 
smaller towns, social life is so circum- 
scribed by puritanical restrictions that 
many women, after bringing up children 
and attending to their home have really 
not even ordinary liberty, so that the 
idea of being able to get away and be 
free to go where they want, appeals to 
them with irresistible force—especially 
when, having one or more of their chil- 
dren with them, they consider themselves 
amply protected. 

In the next place, it has been accepted 
as something that needed no discussion, 
that all the young girls that go to 
Europe are strong in their moral char- 
acter, which from my experience is often 
a fallacy. Human nature is much the 
same all over the world. There are just 
as many girls in the United States who 
are anxious to “get there,” as it is 
called, never mind at what cost, as there 
are girls in Europe ready to make any 
sacrifice to shine, even for a _ brief 
period, in the limelight. ; 

Then there is always the possibility in 
the minds of such people of meeting a 
Prince Charming, young, handsome and 
wealthy, who, even if they should not 
make a great success on the concert or 
operatic stage, will place at their feet 
his title, his wealth and his social posi- 
tion. 


Can you wonder that this is so when 
there is not a daily paper published— 
especially in the Sunday editions—which 
does not report the capture of some 
foreign potentate or millionaire by the 
beautiful Miss Squallini (whose name is 
Jones), who has been singing in some 
fourth rate German or Italian opera 
house. If it is not a potentate or mil- 
lionaire it is at least a marquis or duke, 
though his age and habits are not gen- 
erally stated. 

If your Editor would consider all the 
issues involved from a broader point of 
view and not from the implied presump- 
tion that virtue is a particularly dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the American 
people, while vice is an equally distinc- 
tive characteristic of Europeans, he 
might perhaps accomplish more good, 
though the worthiness of his purpose is 
readily conceded. Respectfully, 

(Mrs.) E. R. STOPWITH. 

New York, May 4, 1914. 





The Claque and Curtain Call Rivalry 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to say that I think “Me- 
phisto’s” would-be facetious reference 
to an increased prosperity of the Met- 
ropolitan “claque” due to recent operatic 
happenings was in exceedingly bad 
taste, to say the least. A harsher con- 
struction would be that his remarks were 
made with the deliberate intention of 
minimizing the enthusiastic and devoted 
sincerity of the successive ovations ten- 
dered Mme. Fremstad by the admiring 
public that crowded to her last appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan. 

Mephisto’s insinuation of a “curtain 
call rivalry” between Mesdames Frem- 
stad and Gadski is really, to an intelli- 
gent operagoer, almost ridiculous. How- 
ever, in support of it he may perhaps 
in a succeeding issue enlighten us as 
to the occasion on which Mme. Gadski 
received twenty-seven recalls. Strange 
that Mephisto should be the only one to 
make note of them. 

Mme. Gadski, as one critic has ex- 
pressed it, will always hold her own in 
“respectful admirations”; she is earnest, 
painstaking, and is the possessor of a 
God-given voice, which she has beau- 
tifully developed and preserved, but 
Olive Fremstad is an inspired genius, 
and to lovers of Wagner especially she 
is, in beauty, voice and interpretative 


eloquence, the perfect embodiment of 
his ideal. 
The “Ring” audiences have always 


been able to distinguish between these 
two singers, and to Mme. Fremstad they 
have given that tumultuous, emotional 
applause that only genius and inspira- 
tion can command. The Metropolitan 
should have taken to heart what Wag- 
ner said of his admired Schroeder-De- 
vrient, and which one of this generation 
can repeat, with all appropriateness, and 
in final tribute to our wonderful Frem- 
stad: 


“When such phenomena appear one 
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ence, nor look upon them as too ow 
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A Tribute to Olive Fremstad 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


Olive Fremstad has left the sphere 
she has graced for only too short a time. 
One wonders if people really realize 
what Olive Fremstad is. In her is 
granted one’s every wish for poetic 
beauty, dramatic force and vocal splen- 
dor. To think of the Metropolitan with- 
out her is to compare a crown without 
one of its finest jewels. She is the em- 
bodiment of all the graces, the passion- 
ate beauty of the lovely heroines of ro- 
mance. 

When was such acting ever seen? 

When such vocal achievements? 

Her portrayals are so realistic that 
one is left pondering how such an artist 
exists. 

Never, never, will the Metropolitan 
be again illuminated with such an artist, 
with so beautiful a woman as Olive 
Fremstad. 

It will always remain a blot upon the 
history of the opera house to have let 
Olive Fremstad go in the very height 
of her powers. She will ever be en- 
shrined in the hearts of music lovers as 
the ideal artist. Her lovely face, her 
charms will ever be firmly imprinted as 
among one’s most treasured memories. 

ISABELLA JOHNSTON. 

New York, May 5, 1914. 


A Great Work 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

For the past five years I have been 
with my daughter, who has been study- 
ing violin in Germany and Russia. We 
have always been told that a European 
reputation was necessary before America 
would venture to receive an artist. So 
naturally I have been greatly interested 
in your campaign for independence of 
opinion by the Americans. I am sure 
you are doing a great work for the peo- 
ple on our side. How great, I can bet- 
ter appreciate from all I have come in 
contact with in the student life in 
Europe. Sincerely yours, 

EVELINA E. STARR. 
(Mrs. C. R. H. STARR.) 
London, April 28, 1914. 


Compliment from Professor Fleck 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to thank you for that fine 
editiorial upon the free concerts. You 
really seem to be alive to the new cur- 
rents, and not only adjust yourself, but 
take an active part in controlling or 
helping to influence the movements of 
the day. The fact that you write edi- 
torials about men and events that really 
bring you no direct financial returns is 
one of the amazing features of your 
paper. This is rank treason, and a 
serious violation of the honored busi- 
ness methods and traditions of the past. 
If you persist in this course you will 
probably be known as a “piker” and con- 
demned to that eternal home where the 
ice does not freeze over. 

Very respectfully, 
HENRY T. FLECK. 
Board of Education City Concerts. 
Office of Director Normal College, 
ae oe es 
May 8, 1914. 


Some Questions on Voice Training 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your Open Forum of April 18 Mr. 
C. O. Blakeslee objects to my statement 
that “three correct methods (Italian, 
German and French) do not exist for 
teaching voice production.” Anatomists 
and physiologists tell us that the Ameri- 
can, Frenchman, German and _ Italian 
have precisely similar voice mechanisms. 
Individuals of all these nations have 
vocal cords of the same material—yellow 
elastic tissue, the same set of muscles 
to regulate the action of the cords, the 
same cartilages, whose motion is iden- 
tical, and the same resonance cavities, 
whose use depends upon exactly the 
same conditions. Individual character- 
istics are accounted for by slight dif- 
erences in the length and weight of 
the cords, and the size and shape of the 
other parts named. 

When Mr. Blakeslee can convince the 
physicists that the laws of acoustics, 





which govern the action of the voice and 
auditory mechanisms in tone production, 
are not the same in America, or France, 
or Germany, or Italy, and also when 
he can persuade the anatomists and 
physiologists that the American, French, 
German and Italian voice mechanisms 
are all quite different one from the other, 
it will be time to consider seriously his 
contention that there are three great 
methods of voice production and that an- 
other—the American method—is immi- 
nent. 

Until then we will continue to think 
that there can be but one correct method 
of voice production, which must be in 
accord with the nature of the voice and 
its mechanism, governed by the same 
laws among all “languages, tempera- 
ments and climates.” * * * Standard- 
ization of voice production is inevitable, 
but before we can make any progress 
whatever we must talk the same lan- 
guage—come to a universal agreement 
on the meanings of the terms to be used. 
This agreement has already been arrived 
at among scientists and must be accept- 
ed by every one who understands the 
nature of the voice. The auditory 
mechanism will receive nothing but sound 
(air waves). It appreciates the voice, 
therefore the voice is sound (air waves). 
Air waves are motion. The moment this 
motion stops the sound disappears. To 
“place,” “repose,” or “rest” the voice 
would cause it to disappear, hence the 
term “voice placing” is absurd and im- 
possible. A voice has never yet or never 
can be placed. 

Serious objection to “voice placing” 
and “voice building” is that they sug- 
gest the ability of the teacher or pupil 
to do something with the mechanism. 
This is impossible as the vocal muscles 
are entirely involuntary in their action. 
The use of the will in voice production 
means wrong action, and the correct ac- 
tion with its resulting development of the 
vocal muscles is impossible. 

I was careful to state in my previous 
letter that I was not the inventor of any 
new method, but that my statements 
were based on the conclusions drawn 
from the research work on voice produc- 
tion performed by the late Professor 
Hallock and Dr. F. S. Muckey at Colum- 
bia University. I wish to say here that 
it is refreshing to read the findings of 
these gentlemen in comparison with the 
ordinary writings on voice production. 
Fach term and every statement made is 
carefully analyzed or described for the 
reader. There is no “corner” in this 
new knowledge. These data are common 
property to be found in musical periodi- 
cals, reports of conventions, “year 
books,” etec., and should be familiar to 
every serious student of voice produc- 
tion. Yours very truly, 

A. V. SIMON. 

Urbana, Ill. 


Seeks Title for Women’s Chorus 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Will any of your readers be kind 
enough to submit a list of suitable names 
for a ladies’ chorus? The use of a com- 
poser’s name does not appear advisable 
to us. The name “Saint Cecelia” is ap- 
propriated already by another chorus. 
Something from the Greek, Latin or, 
better still, an Indian name with a 
musical meaning. Any help that you can 
give me would be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
JASON Moore. 
Tacoma, Wash., May 3, 1914. 
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| DRAMATIC AMERICAN DEBUT OF JOSEF LHEVINNE 





HE trying circumstances under which 
Josef Lhévinne first visited Amer- 
ica, and the dramatic way in which ap- 
parent failure was turned into over- 
whelming success, is recounted by a pupil 
of the famous Russian pianist, who next 
season visits this country for the sev- 
enth time. 

In October, 1905, when Lhévinne was 
connected with the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Moscow, he was sought by 
the management of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra for an American tour 
of twenty appearances. The pianist glad- 
ly accepted the invitation, for he had 
long wished to visit America, but the 
opportunity came at a time when Rus- 
sia was in the midst of a political tur- 
moil that amounted almost to civil war, 
a fact that complicated negotiations in 
no small degree. 

Lhévinne’s arrangement with the Rus- 
sian Symphony was that he was to be 
ready to leave on receipt of a cablegram 
from America, but no word was forth- 
coming and he soon realized there was 
little chance of getting any. He finally 
determined to go to Berlin, but as the 
direct route from Moscow was consid- 
ered unsafe it was necessary to take a 
roundabout trip via St. Petersburg. Two 
hours from Moscow the journey came to 
an abrupt halt, for the railroad tracks 
had been torn up by citizens who had 
taken this means of expressing their in- 
dignation against the government. 
Lhévinne and his fellow passengers were 
compelled to walk miles to the nearest 
station, and it was only after many de- 


lays that St. 
reached. 
From Berlin Lhévinne cabled to Amer- 
ica and received word to come by the 
first ship. Without being able to send a 
message to his family he embarked at 


Petersburg was finally 


once and reached New York early in’ 


January. At the pier he was met by 
Modest Altschuler, and informed that, 
owing to lack of financial backing, the 
projected tour had suddenly been aban- 
doned. Lhévinne’s disappointment can 
be imagined. 

Mr. Altschuler suggested, however, 
that since Lhévinne was in New York 
he might at least play a special engage- 
ment with the orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall. Safonoff, Lhévinne’s old teacher, 
was at that time in the city and was in- 
vited to conduct. There was little time 
to advertise the concert. The audience 
was not large, and as Lhévinne had come 
unheralded it displayed but little interest 
until he had begun to play. The work 
chosen was the Rubinstein Fifth Con- 
certo. At the opening cadenza the peo- 
ple began rising in their seats to get 
a better look at the man at the piano. 
As he continued playing the wonder 
among the listeners grew. The unusual 
scene was presented of people in the back 
of the hall moving forward during the 
playing, wholly indifferent to the efforts 
of the ushers to check them. At the 
end of the first movement the applause 
was tumultuous. It is probable that no 
visiting artist ever registered a more 
startling success. 

The following day the pianist was de- 
luged with offers for an immediate tour 
and in six weeks his name was familiar 
throughout the country. Five tours since 
then have added to the pianist’s fame 
and popularity. 





PROVIDENCE CHORAL CONCERT 


Mary Jordan Soloist with University 
Glee Club 


PROVIDENCE, May 7.—The second con- 
cert of the University Glee Club took 
place Friday evening in Memorial Hall. 
The soloist was Mary Jordan, contralto, 
of the Century Opera Company, New 
York, who sang with fine effect “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” and “Spring 
Song” from “Samson and Delilah,” as 
well as other numbers, which revealed 
the beauty of her voice to fine advan- 
tage. She was recalled again and again. 
Under its director, Berrick Schloss, the 
club has acquired a fine quality of tone 
and good expression and shading. Gib- 
son’s “A Summer Lullaby” and “Cos- 
sack War Song,” arranged by Horatio 
Parker, were especially well sung, and 
Cook’s “Swing Along” was delivered 
with a delicacy that is hardly expected 
in a chorus of male singers. 

Mme. Avis Bliven-Charbonnel was the 
accompanist for Miss Jordan and dis- 
played her usual good judgment and 
skill at the piano. Hugh F. MacCall was 
the accompanist for the club and also 
arranged some of the songs. 

President’s day was observed by the 
Chaminade Club in Trébel Hall Thurs- 
day afternoon when a splendid program 
was given by Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, pianist; Lucy Marsh, soprano, 
and Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone. 
Mme. Charbonnel’s selections were played 
with the brilliancy and technical excel- 
lence that always characterize her play- 
ing. All the artists were encored. 

G. F. H. 


HAVERHILL CHORAL CONCERT 


Frederick W. Wodell’s s Forces Heard in 
an Attractive Program 


HAVERHILL, Mass., April 26.—The 
Haverhill Choral Society, Frederick W. 
Wodell, director, gave its second and 
most successful concert of the season on 
Tuesday in the Colonial Theater. A 
carefully prepared program was _ pre- 
sented by the society and its perform- 
ance enlisted the aid of Nina Dimitrieff. 
soprano; William Simmons, baritone; H. 
W. Zink, basso, and an orchestra com- 
posed of Boston Symphony players. 

Mme. Dimitrieff scored in the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and Mr. Simmons 
stirred his auditors with Handel’s “Hear 
Me, Ye Winds and Waves.” Acknow- 
ledging the applause the baritone pre- 
sented LaForge’s “To a Messenger” as 
an encore. All three soloists were heard 
in the second part of the program, which 
consisted of Bruch’s cantata, “The Cross 
of Fire.” 


in Amsterdam for Frank 
Gittelson 


BERLIN, April 24.—Frank Gittelson, 
the young American violinist, who has 
so rapidly become popular in Europe, 
met with another extraordinary success 
recently in a field hitherto unknown to 
his activity. This was in his début in 
Amsterdam, Holland, where he met with 
a most flattering success, winning the 
warm applause of his audience and the 
equally warm praise of the critics. 

- F. a 
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LACK OF TRADITION AMERICA’S 
CHIEF HANDICAP, SAYS SALTER 





the Small German Cities 


In Everything Except That, Musical Conditions Here Are Very 
Nearly Ideal, Declares European Representative of Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company—How Tradition Is Nurtured in 











European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, April 18, 1914. 


. conversing the other day with 
Norbert Salter, the European im- 
presario and representative of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, we broached 
the subject of MUSICAL AMERICA’S pro- 
paganda for the musical independence 
of the United States. The ideas of a 
man with the wide experience of Mr. 
Salter are bound to be of special interest, 
as representing the professional point of 
view of an international manager. Mr. 
Salter would not hear of absolute musical 
independence for us, but he took occa- 
sion to state most emphatically that the 
United States was in a rarely fortunate 
position in being able to command the 
very best of artists and artistic products 
of all countries. Said he: 

“It cannot be questioned that you in 
America have the servives of the world’s 
foremost artists. And this produces an 
atmosphere of such artistic wealth that 
it must arouse the envy of the entire 
world. Add to this your wonderful—pre- 
eminently in the female—American 
voices, so gladly accepted by Europeans, 
and it would seem that you have attained 
a state in music pretty nearly approach- 
ing the ideal, excepting for one de- 
ficiency, your lack of tradition. 

“I’m afraid the value of tradition in 
art is all too frequently underestimated. 
Tradition is not only created, it must 
also be fostered with considerable love 
and respect, and not alone in a few 
select circles, but by the people at large. 
And, therefore, music festivals like those 
in Munich, Bayreuth and elsewhere, are 
of inestimable value in nurturing old 
styles and creating new. In fact, it is 
to Europe that you must come to find 
the multiformity of styles, the oppor- 
tunity to study works in cycles, so essen- 
tial for a profound and effective culti- 
vation and development of the art of 
music. 

“But here in Europe,” the writer in- 
terposed, “it is frequently not the people, 
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but the courts of one or the other prin- 
cipality or kingdom that support the 
musical establishments.” 

“Quite true, but the moment a musical 
organization of any description is estab- 
lished in a city the entire populace of 
that city feels in duty bound to interest 
itself in the venture. To the inhabitants 
of the town, and often of the surround- 
ing country, the performances of such 
an organization not only appear in the 
light of an artistic enjoyment, but also 
as a personal possession of which to 


feel proud. I am speaking, of course, 
of the Continent. On the other hand, 
in England, take the case of Thomas 
Beecham, who had millions at. his dis- 
posal for the propaganda of his London 
venture. Here you had one of the ablest 
of men governed by the highest artistic 
ideals and with all the qualifications and 
the means to realize them. But not even 
he succeeded in arousing such popular 
interest in London as to make possible 
a permanent opera house in that city. 

“You must agree that the fond guard- 
ing and nurturing of tradition through 
periods of struggle and adversity is 
bound to have a telling effect in the pro- 
duction of works of art and also in their 
appreciation. In Germany there is many 
a town of not more than 20,000 in- 
habitants which can boast of an orches- 
tra, the members of which, after a short 
trial period, are engaged for life. I 
need not emphasize to you the splendid 
results to be attained with a body of 
men who frequently work together for 
a lifetime. It was because of conditions 
such as this that some of our greatest 
masters. like Liszt in Weimar, were 


fully content to make a small city their 
home.” 

“How about the danger of falling into 
a time-honored rut—and staying there 
—through a possibly pedantic cultiva- 
tion of tradition?” 

“It doesn’t exist,” replied Mr. Salter. 
“How can anyone expect progressive- 
ness in art before every tradition has 
been carefully assimilated as a _ base 
upon which to build? While the propa- 
ganda of your editor, Mr. Freund, must 
be considered a splendid, even a won- 
derful manifestation for the United 
States, the greatest care is also advis- 
able at the present moment, so that the 
beneficial effects of this uplift movement 
may not be spoiled at the outset by ex- 
aggeration.” 

After hearing, as an interesting bit 
of news, that Albert Coates, the first 
conductor of the Imperial Russian Opera 
in St. Petersburg, who had been re-en- 
gaged for another five years, is receiv- 
ing the extraordinarily large salary of 
24,000 rubels per annum (the highest 
paid any conductor in Europe), the 
writer departed. O. P. JAcos. 











WINS FAME ABROAD AS COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR 








Carl Ellis Eppert with His Children in Stadt Park, Berlin 
BERLIN, April 18.—A young American composer who is coming to the front is 


Carl Ellis Eppert. 


earned high praise from eminent authorities. 


a “natural born conductor.” 


As a creative musician and through his conducting he has 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald pronounces him 








MUSIC PROGRESS OF SOUTH 





Seagle Observes Astonishing Advance 
and Attributes It to Schools 


The present southern tour of Oscar 
Seagle, the American baritone, has fur- 
nished him with several surprises. Mr. 
Seagle is himself a Southerner, but he 
was not prepared for the astonishing 
advancement in a musical way he has 
found on this trip. During former tours 
he has appeared in the principal cities and 
thought he knew definitely what was to 
be expected from them, but the last few 
years have wrought wonderful changes 
in the attitude of the public. 

Mr. Seagle thinks the firm grip this 
country has taken on things musical is 
especially noticeable in the South, and 
attributes this change partly to the work 
being done in public school music, work 
that is now bearing fruit. 

“The way music is now being taught in 
our schools not only makes our young 
people appreciate a higher type of music, 


learning more, or appearing to know 
but the older people are shamed into 
more,” remarked Mr. Seagle. “A busi- 
ness man told me he overheard three 
boys discussing the merits of Melba and 
Sembrich, whom they had just heard in 
school on talking-machines. He said the 
boys knew just what they were talking 
about, and made him feel so much like 
a back number he made up his mind to 
hear everything good that offered itself.” 


Omaha Pianist in Successful Recital 


OMAHA, NEB., May 2.—Alice Virginia 
Davis gave her second annual piano re- 
cital on Thursday evening at the First 
Baptist Church before a large audience. 
In a program covering a wide range of 
classic and modern composition she 
manifested a brilliant technic and ex- 
cellent interpretative feeling coupled 
with unusual poise. The Liszt Concerto 
in E Flat Major was a forceful finale, 
in which she was ably assisted at the 
second piano by Cecil Berryman. 


E. S. W. 


NOONDAY CONCERTS IN 
DAYTON PROVE POPULAR 


Programs Presented by Organist Ridg- 
way Interest People of All Classes 
—Local Soloists Give Services 


DAYTON, O., May 7.—The noonday 
concerts which were inaugurated at the 
Third Street Presbyterian Church sev- 
eral weeks ago have been a highly suc- 
cessful innovation, proof of their popu- 
larity being supplied by the constantly 
increasing influx of auditors. ; 

In the beginning these concerts were 
attended principally by members of the 
church’s congregation, but gradually a 
more miscellaneous audience was at- 
tracted. Girls from stores and offices, 
workmen in overalls and young. men 
from behind counters gather together 
with people of high social standing to 
derive rest or inspiration for the after- 
noon’s work from the interesting pro- 
grams presented. by Charles Arthur 
Ridgway, organist of the church. Local 
soloists give their services gratuitously 
and, up to the present time, the city has 
heard more than fifty of its own musi- 
cians. The use of the church as a means 
of housing good music for the community 
during lunchtime seems to be both ideal 
and practicable. 
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‘‘A superb pianist.’’- 
Ill State Register, 
Apr. 21, 1914. 
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Springfield Eve. News, 
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American Tour 
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THE PASSING OF THE KID GLOVE CONDUCTOR 


By WILLIAM AXT 








Sages white gloved musical director, 
with his silver mounted baton and 
dashing buttoniere, is a person of the 
past. 

A few years ago the gentleman who 
directed his orchestra with fine poses 
and flourishing gestures was the ac- 


cepted type of the musical conductor. His 
style and manner 
bore every evi- 
dence of eccen- 
tricity, and al- 
most every mu- 
sical leader  be- 
longed to this 
type. 

To-day the mu- 
sical director is a 
plain, unostenta- 
tious type of 
man, who might 
easily be confused 
with the ordinary 
business man. 
The upturned 
mustache, preten- 
tious attire and 
air of _ self-im- 
portance have given place to an atti- 
tude of simplicity. 

Styles change even among artists, and 
new types evolve. The musical director 
of the present is a serious, hard-work- 
ing individual, who has spent years in 
gaining a thorough musical education. 
Inspiration may lighten the path of a 
creative genius, but one who interprets 
the works of others must labor long and 
hard to gain knowledge whereby these 
compositions can be re-given to the pub- 
lic. A musical director must be a fairly 
good pianist, with a complete knowledge 
of instrumentation, also a master of the 
composition he would render. 

Of course the dream of every musical 
director is to lead an aggregation of 
picked men in a permanent orchestra, but 
every man who stands with a symphony 
orchestra baton in his hand has climbed 
to his place by a road beset with many 
experiences and vicissitudes. 

A musical director who is a bread win- 
ner must adapt himself to the exigen- 
cies of the moment, and one season may 
find him directing a small orchestra of 
his own and the next as the musical 
head of a light opera organization. 

This last brings with it an experience 
never to be forgotten, for the musician 
finds his abilities, as well as his patience, 
taxed to the utmost. 

After the score has been fully digested 
there is the chorus to be trained, the 
principals to be coached and the musi- 
cians to rehearse. It means work from 
early morning until far into the night, 
for perhaps weeks. After the piece has 
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Willlam Axt 





For a full season’s tour, 


VIDA LLEWELLYN 


The Pianist, now playing in 


European Masical Centres. 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 
437 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 





been produced and has settled in New 
York for a “run” the work of the direc- 
tor is easy, but when the season on the 
road is started his troubles really have 
begun. 

If a producing manager would send 
out an orchestra of twenty or twenty- 
five men, as he does his trained chorus, 
the musical director’s troubles on the 
road would be obviated, but now the di- 
rector is forced to augment his few 
musicians with those of the house orches- 
tra, or must train an entirely new set of 
men. Where the music is difficult it is 
impossible to whip a new orchestra into 
shape in the three hours devoted to a 
theater musical rehearsal, so from six 
to eight good musicians are usually taken 
from place to place with a high-class 
production. 

On one-night stands, it is impossible 
to go into the music’s detail and often 
the time of rehearsal is limited to one 
hour and a half, so the most difficult 
parts of the score are run over for 
tempi. 

In one theater in Wisconsin, where I 
went with a production, I found no 
musicians in the pit. I called the house 
manager and asked him what had become 
of the orchestra. He said that his 
musicians had seen the name of Victor 
Herbert on the posters and had stayed 
away because they knew that they could 
not play the compositions of so high 
grade a composer. It took no little per- 
suasion for me finally to get them into 
the theater. 

In many small towns, where the pro- 
duction plays but one night, the musical 
rehearsal begins a short time before the 
audience begins to arrive. The mem- 
bers of the orchestra are often men 
who work in factories, machine shops 
or on farms, and in order to swell their 
incomes adopt a “side line.” 


Of course in these small towns (and 
many of these are places of no little 
culture) when the orchestra material is 
meagre, a piano is brought into requisi- 
tion, and the conductor is forced to 
render the score with only half of the 
instrumentation, and to “fill in” the rest 
on the piano. Playing with his right 
hand, directing with his left, holding his 
chorus together, and following tempera- 
mental artists is a feat not easily accom- 
plished by the most alert of directors. 


When working under these conditions 
and trying to instill into an operatic or- 
ganization that spirit of vivacity which 
means the life of a light opera, I recall 
with a feeling of great sympathy a story 
I once heard concerning a great director 
of Naples, Mugnone. 

He was loudly applauded upon the ex- 
cellent rendition of “Aida,” with eighty 
of the best musicians obtainable playing 
in the orchestra. After the applause had 
subsided he frowned and then replied: 


“Now you applaud me, but twenty 
years ago, when I gave the same opera 
with twenty men there was no one to 
say “Bravo Mugnone, although it was 
more to my credit to give the work under 
those conditions.” 


And so the musical conductor who 
listens to applause when he stands be- 
fore an orchestra of well trained and 
fully equipped men, if he has traveled 
the route of the light opera director, 
must recall the days of small towns, 
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poorly lighted theaters, ill trained 
musicians, who enter the orchestra pit 
by way of the farm or through the fac- 
tory door. 





Overture by Oregon Composer on Port- 
land’s Final Symphony Program 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 2.—The season’s 
final concert of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra was given at the Heilig Thea- 
ter on Friday afternoon, and was one of 
the most successful of the year. The at- 
tendance was large and the program ex- 
ceptionally pleasing. Much interest was 


felt in the Overture, “The Call of the 
West,” composed by the Rev. Dominic 
Waedenschweiler of Mt. Angel, Ore., and 
better known as Father Dominic. He 
is one of the best musicians in the State, 
and was given an ovation on Friday 
afternoon. George E. Jeffrey conducted 
the orchestra in an able manner and 
Frank G. Eichenlaub was concertmaster. 
Besides “The Call of the West,” the pro- 
gram included: Intermezzo Sinfonico, 
Mascagni; “Le Bal de Béatrice D’Este,” 
Hahn; Symphony “Pathetique,” Tschai- 
kowsky, and Symphony No. 4 (two move- 
ments), Hadley. H. C. 





Heinrich Gottfried-Noren is making 
an opera of Arthur Schnitzler’s Renais- 
sance tragedy, “The Veil of Beatrice.” 





Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan: Opera Company, sailed for 
Europe, May 7, on the Baltic. 
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“I Know No More About Music 
Than a Good-Natured Cow’”’ 


Noted Divine Absolved of Musical Ignorance by Coast Critic, 
Who Reminds Him that Cow is Music-Loving Animal— 
Seek Pastor as Supporter of Orchestra 


—Dr. Chas. F. Aked 








SAN FRANCISCO, May 3.—The Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Aked, who was Rockefeller’s 
pastor in New York, and who is at the 
head of the First Congregational Church 
in this city, was recently asked to in- 
terest himself in the popular concerts 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, of which 
Herman Perlet is conductor. He de- 


clined, and in his reply to the concert 
managers he said: 

“I am going to be idiotically honest 
and confess that I know no more about 
music than a good-natured cow. I do 
not know one tune from another. I 
cannot sit through a concert except at 
great expense to my racked nerves. I 
do not know anything at all about the 
symphony concerts. * * * You will 
see that I am the last person in San 
Francisco who could help in your work.” 

Taking up this confession of musical 
delinquency, Redfern Mason, the erudite 
music critic of the Examiner, sets out to 
convert the distinguished preacher and 
bring him into the musical fold. He 
reasons with Dr. Aked along the lines 
of the naturalness of music in man, 
showing that the melodic, if not 
melodious, cries of infancy precede that 
artificial thing, the human speech; and 
he makes the point that in the preach- 
er’s own discourses recourse is_ had, 
though unknowingly, to the musical prin- 
ciple. And Mr. Mason finally says: 

“If Dr. Aked’s musical sensibilities are 
unawakened, he is the very man who 


ought to go to each one of the ten 
concerts, and I will guarantee that, if 
he does, though his unregenerate nerves 
may suffer a little at first, by the end 
of the season he will be one of the ar- 
tistic elect; and when, as I devoutly 
hope, he is given his harp in kingdom 
come, he will not stammer with a well- 
bred English accent, ‘Pardon me, St. 
Peter, I am no musician,’ but will play 
like one to the manner trained.” 

Nor does the Examiner critic content 
himself with pointing out the error of 
this attitude regarding music in the 
mind of the clergyman. He goes so far 
as to defend the cow as a music-loving 
creature. 

“Dr. Aked is probably unaware,” says 
Mr. Mason, “of the fact that your good- 
natured cow is far from being entirely 
lacking in musical taste. In the Shet- 
lands and in the west of Ireland, where 
civilization is pastoral, the milkmaids 
sing to their kine as they milk them; 
and I have the authority of Alexander 
Carmichael, author of the ‘Silva Gad- 
helica,’ that cows have marked prefer- 
ences in the matter of tunes,. and give 
of their milk more readily when they are 
sung to in a sweet voice. Nay, the bet- 
ter the voice the higher the wage the 
milkmaid is paid.” 

It seems clear that Dr. Aked has un- 
derestimated his own ability to ap- 
preciate music, even though the good- 
natured cow may have some advantage 
in distinguishing one tune from another. 
The discussion will probably have the 


effect of inducing the eminent clergyman 
to attend the symphony series, in which 
the first concert is to be given on May 
14, and then to tell the world the story 
of whatever musical revelation the con- 
certs may have brought to him. 
THOMAS NUNAN. 


FINE RECITAL IN TROY, N. Y. 





George Dostal Displays Vocal Gifts, 


with Miss Lang as Aide 


George Dostal, the New York tenor, 
was heard recently with much success 
at a concert in Troy, N. Y., assisted by 
May Lang, pianist. Mr. Dostal was in 
the best of voice and displayed marked 
interpretative ability in the group of 
Italian arias, including the “Sicilienne”’ 
from “Cavalleria,” “Ridi Pagliaccio” and 
the “Dream” from “Manon.” The vari- 
ous lieder were also given in a most sat- 
isfactory manner, and in his group of 
five songs in English his work was so 
enthusiastically received that he obliged 
with an encore, “Mother Machree.” 

Miss Lang gave a brilliant and artistic 
performance of her numbers, displaying 
good technic and musical intelligence. 
Elman in San Francisco on Way to 

Australia 


Mischa Elman is here on his way to 
Australia. Last Sunday he played under 
Manager Greenbaum’s auspices at the 
Columbia, and before a large audience. 
His farewell recital is scheduled for 
Sunday. The Flonzaley Quartet arrived 
to-day, but will play in several other 
California cities before giving their San 
Francisco concerts. 

At the final concert in Sorosis Hall 
the Hughes-Wismer-Riley Trio played a 
Beethoven program, with Fernanda 
Pratt, contralto, as the vocal soloist. The 
trio has six concerts already planned for 
next season. 


Karl Jorn, the tenor, is singing this 
month at the Berlin Royal Opera. 


INDIANA TEACHERS IN 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Two Hundred Delegates Attend Sessions 
in Logansport—Concerts of 
Merit a Feature 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 5.—Percy L. Nuss- 
baum, of Marion, Ind., was named presi- 
dent of the Indiana Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation at its annual State convention, 
held in Logansport, Ind., last week. It 
was voted to hold the next meeting of the 
organization in Greencastle, where De- 
Pauw University is located and where a 
notable school of music has been de- 
veloped. 

The meeting at Logansport was held 
in the Baptist Temple. More than 200 
delegates from all parts of Indiana were 
present. Mayor Frank V. Guthrie, of 
Logansport, made the address of wel- 
come. The convention opened with an 
address by Allen Spencer, Chicago, on 
“The Needs of American Piano Stud- 
ents.” Heath Gregory lectured on “The 
Voice.” In his annual address to the 
organization President Nussbaum de- 
plored the fact that the city of Indian- 
apolis was only indifferently represented 
at the meeting. 

An organ recital by Walter Kellar, of 
Chicago, was one of the features. Louise 
C. Bigelow, Chicago, coloratura soprano; 
Heath Gregory, bass-baritone; Frank E. 
Kendrie, Boston, violinist; Allen Spen- 
cer, pianist; Dora Hershenow, South 
Bend, accompanist, and others took part 
in a series of concerts. Among the Chi- 
cago artists prominent on the program 
were Kurt Wanick, pianist; John Mil- 
ler, tenor; David Williams, violinist, and 
others. 


Lydia Lindgren, the Swedish mezzo- 
soprano, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor Maurel, sailed for Europe, April 
29, on La Provence. While abroad Miss 
Lindgren will devote her entire time 
coaching with Mr. Maurel and will re- 
turn to New York in September. 




















COPELAN D 


> The Distinguished Pianist 


PRESS NOTICES: 


Philip Hale in Boston Herald, Nov. 14, 1913.—Cope- 
land plays Preludes by Debussy that are heard fo: 
the first time in Boston. GENIUS AS INTER- Spanish dances Mr. Copeland threw a fire and 
PRETER. His touch, insight and bravura make brilliancy and splendor of color that were dazzling. 
him incomparable with this composer. Mr. Cope- The rhythm of this Spanish dance music as he 
land played these Preludes with an imagination emphasized it and swung it along, stirred the 
which rivalled that of the composer. His exquisite blood. He proved that he can be as tremendous 
touch, now vaporous, now aetherial, now of velvet, in harmonic power, brilliant in brio passages, as h« 


Copeland, with exquisite and consummate art, dis- 
tilled the rarest imaginative sensation. Into wu 


, his singular insight into the subtly beautiful, his is exquisite in the moonlight mazes of Debussv’s 
fascinating bravura and something persuasive, enchanted land of faint lights and shadows. 
magically compelling, mystic, wonderful, make him 
as an interpreter of Debussy, lonely and incom- Cleveland (0O.) Leader—COPELAND REPEATS 
parable. Schumann’s music was finely played, and FORMER TRIUMPHS. PIANIST PLAYING SPAN- 
Mr. Copeland has seldom shown a more beautiful ISH DANCES, BRINGS AUDIENCE TO ITS FEET 
conception and emotional performance than he dis- WITH PRAISE. Two Spanish Dances, an Albeniz 
played in the romantic pages just before the Finale and a Chevillard-Chabrier, brilliant, dashing, cor- 

ruscating things, played with abandon and sharply 
Daily Eastern Argus, Portland, Me., Nov. 14, 1912.— cut rhythm, brought the auditors to their feet in 
With Chopin, Mr. Copeland entered upon his own wild admiration. In the Debussy group of seven 
familiar ground and found himself in that atmos- pieces Copeland threw on his white robes as the 
phere of poetry and romance which is his artistic American Cardinal of the Debussy cult. To this 
element. His rendition of the two valses came as mystic fugitive music he gave sympathetic amaz- 
near to perfection in Chopin playing as anythirg ing interpretation. 
we may hope to hear. The light brilliance of his 
touch, the pearly beauty of his runs, the delicacy Boston Transcript, by H. T. Parker—George Cope- 
of tone-shading, and the poetic feeling that perme- land is a pianist of rare distinction in the playing 
ated the whole rendition, could not be excelled. Of of the music of Debussy. It is the fashion of the 
Debussy’s works for the piano Mr. Copeland is hour with almost every pianist to put two or three 
acknowledged the master interpreter, and for De- such pieces on his programs; but not one of these 
bussyites his playing last night was a treat, and virtuosi, and some of them are illustrious, has the 
4 for those outside that cult, something of a revela- fineness of intimate understanding, the instinctive 
a tion. He gives you the evanescent impression, the and practised sympathy of imagination, the re- 
- appropriate atmosphere and the subtle arti«t' sponsiveness in tonal coloring, the feeling for the 
suggestion. No playing could be more illuminating harmonic background, the appreciation of both the 
t than that of ‘‘Reflets dans l’eau,’’ or the impres- musical and the structural, and the poetic and the 


sionistic sketch of ‘‘La Cathédrale engloutie,’’ with subtle Debussy that distinguished Mr. Copeland 
its feeling for the dramatic, or the pellucid. gentl) In the four Spanish Dances of Albeniz, he was a 
rippling beauty of “‘Clair de lune.” And all these pianist with a large command of fiery or suddenls 
Debussy things were revelations of the finest and caressing tone, of keen and varied and climacterik 
most evasive sensibilities; music out of which Mr. rhythmie accent 
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COLLEGE “MEISTER” 
IN PRIZE CONTEST 


Glee Clubs of Four Universities 
Compete in Concert— Victory 
for Harvard 


Undergraduate “meistersingers” com- 
peted for prizes in an intercollegiate con- 
test of song between the glee clubs of 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard and 
Pennsylvania at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Saturday evening, May 9. 
Harvard was the collective Walther to 
receive the award of first prize from the 
committee of judges comprising Dr. Ar- 
thur Mees, Arthur D. Woodruff and Ho- 
ratio Parker. The winners received a 
handsome baton and a library of choral 
music presented by Rudolph E. Schirmer. 
Honorable mention went to the men from 
Columbia. 

Each of the male choruses was heard 
in a serious number, a college song, and 
a song in lighter vein. There was no 
question of the supremacy of Harvard’s 
club, for its tone quality was that of fin- 
ished singers, it achieved niceties of in- 
terpretation and it had a most competent 
leader. Its offerings were Dudley Buck’s 
“At Sea,” some football songs and Boro- 
dine’s “Serenade.” Columbia gained 
especially good results in the Will Mar- 
ion Cook “Swing Along.” Some of the 
auditors would have awarded the second 

rize to Dartmouth, which pleased with 
Hladley’s “Hong Kong Romance.” ; 
Special “stunts” were the real “Preis- 
lied” of Wagner, played with refined tone 
by Charles E. Griffith, Jr., of Dartmouth, 
with the Beethoven Minuet as an encore, 
and an imitation of an operatic P ogy 
donna on the concert stage by Geoffry F. 
Morgan of Columbia. Outside of the 
contest were some numbers by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New York, which 
illustrated to what heights graduate 
singers may attain when trained by a 
skillful conductor. Reinald Werrenrath, 
the prominent baritone, was an admired 
soloist with Arthur D. Woodruff’s sing- 
ers in the Rogers “Bedouin Song” and 
the “War Song” from Bruch’s “Cross of 
Fire.” The club’s other offerings were 
Sullivan’s “The Long Day Closes” and 
Hatch’s “Way of the World,” both splen- 
didly sung under Mr. Woodruff’s baton. 
All five clubs joined in Bullard’s “Stein 
Song.” K. S. C. 


BALTIMORE WELCOMES 
MISS GARRISON’S ART 








Local Singer, Member of Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Gives an 
Interesting Recital 


BALTIMORE, May 9.—The Lyric was 
crowded last night with an enthusiastic 
audience eager to welcome the popular 
Baltimore soprano, Mabel Garrison, who 
has recently been added to the list of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
prima donnas, in a song recital given for 
the benefit of the Maryland General Hos- 
pital. This recital had been scheduled 
to take place last week, but the singer 
was suffering with laryngitis. The ef- 
fects of her indisposition were in no way 
apparent and last night’s recital was a 
most pronounced success. 

This being the first local hearing since 
her recent New York concert, naturally, 
the audience was keenly attentive to note 
what achievements had bcen gained. 
There was no disappointment, for in 
every phase of her art there is shown 
mark development. The beauty of 
tone, its roundness, freshness, warmth 
and flexibility have increased most 
noticeably, greater volume and a more 
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authoritative repose have been acquired, 
and in every respect there has been a 
broadening artistic maturity which 
places her efforts on a lofty plane. 

A program had been selected with a 
view of presenting the various aspects of 
her vocal powers as well as interpreta- 
tive abilities. There was ample display 
of beautiful cantabile in the first group, 
the chief number of which was an aria 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” Real 
fervor was disclosed in Tschaikowsky’s 
“A Legend” and spirited charm was im- 
bued into Vidal’s “Si j’etais rayon,” 
while in “The Beetle” by Moussorgsky a 
command of the narrative style was re- 
vealed, all of which mark the artistic 

rowth of the singer. In a brace of 

rahms and Richard Strauss songs emo- 
tional depth and spirituelle elevation 
were attained. But it was in the color- 
atura display with Félicien David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau,” with flute obbligato 
by Frederick H. Gottlieb, that the great- 
est brilliance was disclosed. This vocal 
feat, of course, was greatly applauded. 

A fine impression was made in a group 
of American compositions, among which 
was La Farge’s exquisite “To a Messen- 
ger,” which had to be repeated. George 
Siemonn (the husband of Miss Garri- 
son) was represented as a composer with 
his “The Baby” and “A Birthday,” the 
latter being a fine example of modern 
song writing. Mr. Siemonn played the 
accompaniments in a finished manner. 

¥. a 


KANSAS CITY AGAIN 
GREETS FELICE LYNE 


Soprano Shows Marked Advance 
Since Last Appearance in 
Native City 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., May 9.—Felice 
Lyne, the little Kansas City prima donna, 
who has made a reputation for herself in 
grand opera, was heard in a gala recital 
in the Shubert Theater on Thursday 
afternoon under the local management 
of the Fritschy Concert Direction. 

Since her last appearance here two 


years ago, Miss Lyne’s voice has grown 
perceptibly in volume and warmth in the 
middle register. It is an almost perfect 
specimen of the coloratura soprano and 
her top notes are especially beautiful, 
being entirely free from any wavering 
or sharpness of quality. Her program 
embraced five coloratura arias together 
with several florid songs, among them 
“Spring’s Awakening,” composed for 
Miss Lyne by Wilfred Sanderson. Per- 
haps the gem of the program was the ex- 
quisite little “Le Coeur de ma mie” by 
Dalcroze, which had to be repeated. 

Miss Lyne was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by an audience which filled the 
theater and she was recalled many times. 
Harry Gilbert was a splendid accom- 
panist. 

At the Kansas City Musical Club 
breakfast at the Hotel Baltimore, some 
of the members, dressed in the costume 
of the characters they represented, first 
posed in a frame and then sang. Alice 
Bradley Heydon sang the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust,” Nita Abraham Taylor, 
the Habanera” from “Carmen” and An- 
nabelle Valentine Quigley, “One Fine 
Day,” from “Madama Butterfly,” Mrs. 
Roy Thomson, Mrs. George Stephens 
and Florence White Miller were “Three 
Little Maids” from “The Mikado.” 
Phoebe Brooks in Swedish peasant cos- 
tume played Ole Bull’s “Sonntag” and 
Beatrice Smith, with powdered hair, 
played Beethoven’s Minuet, while eight 
little girls danced. 

In the second concert of the Forbes 
String Quartet the players gave a splen- 
did account of themselves in Haydn’s 
Quartet in F, a Grand Duo, op. 15 for 
‘cello and piano by Golterman and the 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet in A. The mem- 
bers are Margaret Fowler Forbes and 
Phoebe Brooks, violinists; Rudolph 
Weber, viola, and Henry Mattheiessen, 
cellist. They were assisted by Helen 
Fowler, pianist, and August Tuyben, 
clarinettist. M. R. M. 











Another American Singer Engaged for 
Metropolitan 


The engagement is reported of Silvio 
Burkenroad, bass-baritone, of Omaha, 
Neb., to sing French and Italian réles 
at the Metropolitan Opera House next 
season. He will be the fourth American 
singer to be added to the company next 
Winter. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
RESIDENT MUSICIANS 


Protégé of Carolina White Gives 
Recital—Composers Conduct 
Their Own Works 


PHILADELPHIA, May 11.—Alma R. 
Weisshaar, a young soprano who has ap- 
peared in leading réles with the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society and on the lo- 
cal concert stage, gave a recital in With- 
erspoon Hall last Tuesday evening, with 
the assistance of Thaddeus Rich, concert- 
master of the Philadelphia Orchestra, J. 
Helffenstein Mason, basso, and William 
Sylvano Thunder, accompanist, and re- 
vealed anew a most promising talent and 
personal attractiveness. Her pleasing 
light soprano was particularly effective 
in such songs as “Tender Ties,” by Del- 


bruck; “Were My Song With Wings 
Provided,” Hahn, and Grieg’s “In the 
Boat.” A florid waltz song by Arditi 
also was well sung, as was Chaminade’s 
“Spring,” which it replaced on the pro- 
gram, the latter announced number being 
given as an encore. Mr. Rich as usual 
gave distinct pleasure to his listeners, 
playing several numbers with tonal 
beauty and elegance of style. There was 
a genuine surprise in the appearance of 
Mr. Mason. This young basso revealed 
a voice of profundo sonority and reso- 
nant richness, which he uses with the 
utmost ease and artistic appreciation. 
Schubert’s “The Wanderer” was beauti- 
fully sung, as was the old-time “Three 
Fishers.” He was also heard in a duet 
with Miss Weisshaar, “Has Thou Ere 
Wept?” from “Mignon,” which showed 
both singers to advantage. 

Miss Weisshaar will sail for Italy on 
May 19 to study for a year or so as the 
protégé of Carolina White. Miss Weiss- 
haar will go direct to Naples, to be en- 
tertained by Mme. White at her home 
in that city, and will study under the 
personal direction of the prima donna. 

The Academy of Music was completely 
filled last Tuesday evening at the second 
invitation concert by the Fellowship 
Club of West Philadelphia, when this 
popular male chorus again scored a suc- 


cess under the direction of its able con- 
ductor, William B. Kessler: The club 
sang a variety of numbers, showing good 
quality and balance of tone and dis- 
tinctive merits of precision and modula- 
tion. There was a special token of ap- 
preciation for the two soloists, Jane 
Tuttle, soprano, and Robert Armbruster, 
pianist. Miss Tuttle disclosed a pleasin 

voice and attractive style, giving ad- 
mirable interpretations of songs by 
Brahms, Spross and Trevalia, and an 
aria from “Tosca.” Mr. Armbruster 
aroused much enthusiasm by his playing 
for the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mili- 
taire,” and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. 
He was compelled to give several extra 
numbers, playing “The Lark,” Glinka- 
Balakirew; “The Dance of the Dolls,” 
Poldini, and a Brahms scherzo. 

An unusually interesting concert was 
given by the Mendelssohn Club and the 
Manuscript Society at Horticultural 
Hall, last Thursday evening, a chorus of 
150 voices presenting a variety of com- 
positions by local composers, Herbert J. 
Tily, Philip A. Goepp, Nicholas Douty, 
Camille W. Zeckwer, H. Alexander Mat- 
thews and John W. Pommer, Jr., each 
composer conducting his own number. 

A concert of unique features was 
given in Estey Hall last Wednesday af- 
ternoon, when Dorothy Johnston-Baseler, 
the harpist of this city, appeared with 
fifteen of the pupils of her school of 
harp playing. The interpretation of 
Handel’s Largo by the combined instru- 
ments won especial favor. 

Mayor Blankenburg has presented to 
the Arion Singing Society of this city 
a handsome Japanese hodora bowl as a 
prize to be competed for by singing so- 
cieties. The bowl was purchased by Mr. 
Blankenburg in Japan a number of years 


0. 
The sixth annual concert of the Stetson 
Chorus was given in the Stetson Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, the chorus, 
which did excellent work, having the as- 
sistance of thirty members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, directed by H. J. 
Chopurian, with John K. Witzemann as 
concertmaster. The soloists were Abbie 
R. Keely, soprano; Clara Yocum Joyce, 
contralto; Dr. H. S. Zulick, tenor, and 
John J. Joyce, basso. Clarance Kohlmann 
was the piano accompanist. The second 
part of the program consisted of the 
cantata, “The Incarnation,” which was 
composed by Dr. Adam Geibel, the fa- 
mous blind organist of this city. 
ARTHUR L. TusBs. 
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BEHYMER OPTIMISM 
STIRS LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Coast Impresario An- 
nounces Imposing List of 


Attractions for Next Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 6.—In spite 
of the fact that managers have been 
playing many of their attractions at a 
loss on the Pacific Coast this season, they 


look forward with hopes of better condi- 
tions next season, and already are ar- 
ranging their lists of attractions. Un- 
deterred by losses on the Chicago Opera 
Company and other artistic attractions, 
they anticipate a different financial at- 
mosphere next Fall and its consequent 
assistance to the patronage of musical 
affairs. 

This is reflected by the announcements 
of Manager L. E. Behymer, with a 
preface that he has secured the audito- 
rium of the new Trinity building at 
Ninth and Grand for his concerts, now 
that Temple Auditorium has been cap- 
tured by the “movies.” The latter part 
of the next season, the San Francisco 
Exposition being open, there will be a 
number of choruses and orchestras avail- 
able, which Mr. Behymer purposes to 
give the Los Angeles public an oppor- 
tunity to hear. 

Two Philharmonic courses of concerts 
will be presented by him, as in previous 
years. He has an especially strong at- 
traction with which to open the season, 
Olive Fremstad singing the first recital 
in October. This will be the first chance 
Los Angeles has had to hear her since 
her memorable appearance in “Parsifal” 
here with the Metropolitan company. 
November and December bring several 
attractions of note, Rudolph Ganz, the 
Swiss pianist; Tina Lerner, pianist, who 
makes her first appearance here, and 
John McCormack, who was the best 
drawing card of last season, giving 
three recitals to large houses in Los 
Angeles. 

Opening what is expected to be the 
biggest musical year the Pacific Coast 
has seen, Mr. Behymer announces Efrem 
Zimbalist for January, 1915. He rivals 
Elman in popularity here. Leo Slezak 
also will be a newcomer and will prove a 
strong drawing card for the Behymer 
course. In February Alma Gluck will 
make her first bow in Los Angeles and 
the favorite pianist, Josef Lhévinne, will 
make his third visit. Later come Arrigo 
Serrato, said to be Italy’s greatest vio- 
linist; Alice Verlet, of the Paris Grand 
Opéra; Maggie Teyte and Julia Culp, all 
four of these being new to the Los An- 
geles public. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has made 
himself a social and musical favorite in 
Los Angeles in past seasons and Be- 
hymer has made a point of securing him 
and the Indian singer, Princess Red- 
feather, for a recital. One of the en- 
semble attractions is the George Bar- 
rere Ensemble of wind instruments, 
which will be a welcome novelty. Thus 
it will be seen that there is much new 
talent to visit the Coast next season, art- 
ists of the highest grade, and nearly all 
of them under the energetic Behymer 
management. W. F. G. 


Important Engagements for Haensel & 
Jones Artists 


Numerous engagements have been se- 
cured by Hansel & Jones for artists un- 
their management, among the bookings 
being those of St. Mary’s Hall, Fari- 
bault, Minn., which has engaged for its 





artist course during the coming season 
Christine Miller, the contralto; Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes in a sonata recital, 
and Arthur Shattuck, the noted Amer- 
ican pianist. Maggie Teyte will be the 
soloist at the concert of the Singers’ 
Club, Cleveland, to be given on Febru- 
ary 25. Kate M. Lacey, the musical 
manager at Columbus, will include in 
her series of five concerts programs by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, and Mag- 
gie Teyte, the English prima donna. Leo 
Slezak has been engaged to give a song 
recital at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, on March 12. Paul Alt- 
house, the young tenor of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, will be heard for 
the first time in recital in Chicago on 
December 14. Miss Teyte and Carl 
Flesch, the distinguished Hungarian vio- 
linist, will give a joint recital at Grand 
Rapids on January 15 under the aus- 
pices of the Mary Free Bed Guild of the 
U. B. A. Hospival. 


PLAYS THREE CONCERTOS 








Florence Austin, Violinist, Gives Novel 
Program in New York 


A large gathering of musicians and 
music-lovers listened to the unique re- 
cital program given by Florence Austin, 
the American violinist, at the Music 
Virtuoso School, New York, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 10. 

The well-trodden paths of violin re- 
citals were departed 
from on this occa- 
sion, Miss Austin 
offering three con- 
certos, the Wieniaw- 
ski in D Minor, the 
Fourth Vieuxtemps 
and the Mendels- 
sohn. To accomplish 
such a program is 
proof of an artist’s 
i seriousness of pur- 
} pose, and Miss Aus- 
tin’s performances 
| on this occasion bore 
witness to the fact 
that she possesses it 
markedly. 

Her technical 
equipment was note- 
worthy and her con- 
ception of all the three works that of the 
musician as well as the performer. The 
suavely flowing Adagio Religioso of the 
Vieuxtemps was given an interpretation 
that brought out its best qualities ad- 
mirably and the taxing finale of the 
Mendelssohn, a stumbling block in the 
path of many wielders of the fiddle-bow, 
was capitally played. 

Edna Rothwell supplied notably fine 
piano accompaniments for Miss Austin. 








Florence Austin 





Leo Schulz, ’Cellist, in Peril when His 
Summer Home Burns 


Leo Schulz, ’cellist of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, had a narrow 
escape in a fire that destroyed his Sum- 
mer home at Woodcliff Lake, N. J., on 
May 11. Mr. Schulz was alone in the 
house and, when he discovered the fire, 
found his escape by the stairs cut off. 
He made his way to the roof of the 
porch, but as he was suffering from a 
cold and hoarseness it was some time 
before his faint cries aroused his neigh- 
bors. The flames had almost reached 
his perch when he was rescued. The 
house was valued at $6,000. 

Ethel V. O’Neil, a young American 
dramatic soprano, has been engaged to 
make her debut at the Municipal Opera 
of Lucerne, according to reports from 
Berlin. 
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CAMPANINI EXPLAINS 
OPERATIC SITUATION 


Absence from Chicago Company 
of Garden and Others May 
Be Only for a Year 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, May 11, 1914. 


LEOFONTE CAMPANINI, general 
manager of the Chicago Opera 
Company, met the local music critics at 
lunch last Thursday and answered a 
volley of inquiries as to arrangements 
for next season. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting question asked him was: “Why 
are Mary Garden, Charles Dalmorés, 
Carolina White, Julia Claussen and 
others dropped from the roster for the 


coming year?” It was explained that 
these artists, having made such distin- 
guished successes, could not but possess 
the warm esteem of the management, 
but it was thought that a year’s absence 
would whet the public’s interest in their 
return the following year. 

Mme. Julia Claussen is ranked very 
highly by Campanini as an artist of ex- 
ceptional eminence, but there was quite 
a divergence between the terms of the 
management and the stipulations of 
Mme. Claussen, so that no agreement 
could be reached. However, as Mme. 
Claussen will be in America next Winter 
it is not unlikely that she will make some 
operatic appearances. 

As yet no successor to Arnold Winter- 
nitz, the conductor of German opera, 
has been selected, though Arthur Nik- 
isch, Felix Weingartner and Siegfried 
Wagner were all suggested. The idea 
of Siegfried Wagner’s coming was well 
received, and it is known that he has fre- 
quently expressed the desire to visit 
America. 

For the performances in English an 
American tenor, who is well known in 
light opera, has been engaged. Arthur 
Albro was heard a few seasons ago by 
Campanini when Marguerita Sylva sang 
in “Gypsy Love,” and Campanini said to 
him, “You are foolish to waste your time 
and your voice in this worl, when you 
could make a good career in grand 
opera.” Albro replied that there was 
much more money in musical comedy 
than in grand opera. “Yes, that is true, 
for the present,” was the answer, “but 
for a few more dollars you will ruin 
your voice and then you will not be able 
to sing at all.” It is evident that Mr. 
Albro has decided to take the hint. 

Among the young American singers 
who have been re-engaged are Lillian 
Gresham, Miss Jonnani, Beatrice Wheeler 
and Alma Peterson. 

At Mr. Campanini’s luncheon, in addi- 
tion to the critics, there were present 
Harold F. McCormick, president of the 
company, Bernhard Ulrich, business man- 
ager, and Julius Daiber. 

Vera Poppe, an English violoncellist, 
made her Chicago début in a joint recital 
with Heniot Levy, the Chicago pianist, 
at the Blackstone Theater yesterday 
afternoon, the event signalizing the 
formal close of the concert season of 
1913-14. Miss Poppe proved to be an 
artist of refinement, genuine musical 
feeling and virtuoso caliber. Her play- 
ing is characterized by warmth and in- 
telligence. She was heard in the A 
Minor Concerto by Saint-Saéns, a group 
of pieces by Hiie, Davidoff, Poppe and 
Popper. She has a pleasant personality 
and made a considerable success. The 
Sonata, op. 6, by Richard Strauss, in 
which Mr. Levy performed the piano 
part, served to disclose her talent for en- 
semble playing. Mr. Levy’s part of the 
performance consisted of the “Carnaval,” 
by Schumann; the G Minor Ballade, Noc- 
turne and C Sharp Minor Etude, op. 10, 
No. 4 of Chopin. In these he evinced 
masterly qualities. Eleanor Scheib was 
the accompanist and deserves a word of 
praise for her share in the program. 

Eugene De Rippard divided his recital 
with Mme. Alberti, contralto, at the Fine 
Arts Theater Sunday afternoon. Mr. 
De Rippard is a violoncellist of commend- 
able attainments, who made his Chicago 
début on this occasion. He disclosed a 
virile, round tone, an adequate technical 
equipment, and a robust interpretative 
manner. In such pieces as the Scherzo 
by Dittersdorf-Kreisler, “Serenade,” by 
Popper, and “Pastoral,” by Gillet, he was 
at his best, displaying a nimble technic 
and a pleasant tone quality. He has an 
Antonio Guarnerius violoncello, but it has 
not a very suave tone. 

Mme. Alberti has a contralto voice of 
power and pleasant quality. It is well 
schooled oad of wide range. Her enunci- 
ation of English texts is very good. She 


was heard in two arias by Saint-Saéns, 
and in a group of English and German 
songs by Spross, Bond, Loga, Salter, 
Schubert, Hildach and Franz. Grace 
Keesler deserves praise for her capable 
accompaniments. 

Pupils of the Chicago Musical College’s 
School of Opera appeared in the third 
act of “Carmen” in the Ziegfeld Theater 
Saturday morning, under the direction 
of Adolf Muhlmann. A most creditable 
presentation was given. Beryl Brown 
sang the role of Carmen, Minna Spies- 
berger was the Micaela, and Gertrude 
Hecht sang Mercedes. Miss Spiesberger 
made an especial hit with her aria in the 
third act. Following the operatic offer- 
ing, pupils of J. H. Gilmour gave three 
one-act plays. Members of the College 
Orchestra played five entr’acte numbers. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





BARRIENTOS ORATORIO STAR 





Coloratura to Sing Handel Work with 
United Spanish Orchestras 


Maria Barrientos, the celebrated col- 
oratura soprano who is to sing next sea- 
son in America 
with the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Op- 
era Company, 
will appear this 
June in Paris 
and London as 
star in the Han- 
del Oratorio “St. 
Cecilia” with the 
United Orfean 
Catalana and Or- 
chestra Sinfonica 
of Madrid, the 
most noted  or- 
chestras of Spain. 
The tournée will 
be supported by 
the Spanish gov- 
ernment and will 
be under the patronage of His Majesty 
King Alfonso XIII. 


OPERA TOUR LOSS $60,000 








Maria Barrientos 








Chicago Company’s Trip to the Coast 
Resulted in Disappointment 


It is reported from Chicago that the 
Western tour of the Chicago Opera 
Company resulted in a $60,000 loss. John 
C. Shaffer, chairman of the executive 
committee of the company, is quoted as 
follows: 

“The company lost approximately 
$60,000 on the venture. The San Fran- 
cisco engagement of two weeks was espe- 
cially disappointing. Other cities on the 
Western circuit failed to respond to the 
extent that was expected. 

“In any event, there is nothing in the 
situation to cause worry to music-lovers. 
Chicago and the West will have opera 
every season.” 


HONOR H. R. HUMPHRIES 





Concert Tendered to Conductor of 
Banks’s Glee Club 


An audience gathered on Saturday 
evening, May 9, to hear the annual con- 
cert tendered to H. R. Humphries, di- 
rector of the Banks Glee Club, in the 
Engineering Societies Hall. An enjoya- 
ble program was presented by the chorus 
aided by Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist; Edna 
Dunham, soprano; Salvatore de Stefano, 
harpist, and the club soloists, J. M. Fla- 
velle and Chester G. Kingsbury. 

Both Miss Dunham and Miss Guro- 
witsch were accorded signs of marked 
favor by their auditors. The latter 
played Popper’s “Polonaise de Concert” 
and aided in an admirably delivered 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” ensemble. 
Miss Dunham’s clear soprano voice was 
heard to advantage in “Les Regrets” 
from Godard’s “Le Tasse” and later on 
in several short numbers. Mr. de Ste- 
fano’s presentation of a “Fantasie di 
Bravura” by Schuecker revealed a vir- 
tuoso-like technic. The concert was con- 
cluded with a stirring song by Mr. 
Humphries entitled “Our Country’s 
Flag.” 





 puakvers in quartet of 

largest church in city of 
90,000 wishes opportunity 
to sing with orchestra or 
band in daily concerts dur- 
ing August. Address W. R. 


B., c/o Musical. America. 
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ZACH ORCHESTRA IN 
CLOSING CONCERT 


Popular Program Given on Eve 
of Tour—Futurist Music 
by St. Louisans 


St. Louris, May 9.—The musical sea- 
son practically came to a close last Tues- 
day night when the Symphony Orchestra 
played a concert at the Victoria Theater 
immediately before leaving that night 
for its Southern tour. In a diversified 
and rather popular program the orches- 
tra appeared to advantage with three of 
the soloists that accompanied it South. 
Mr. Zach was gracious and responded 
with several popular encores. Despite a 
counter-attraction of the Vernon Castles, 
there was a good-sized house to hear 
the men play this post-season concert. 

The orchestra, with Marie Caslova, the 
young violinist, as soloist, has been en- 
gaged for May 19 to play for the State 
Bankers’ Association convention in ses- 
sion here. Miss Caslova is a native St. 
Louisan, having been abroad five years 
in study and has already made herself 
famous in the Eastern cities. 

A special dispatch from the orchestra 
this morning states that the ministers 
of Beaumont, Texas, secured an injunc- 
tion against the theater which was hous- 
ing the orchestra for a Sunday evening 
sacred concert to be held there to-mor- 
row (Sunday) night and Manager 
Gaines quickly secured the grand ball- 
room of the Hotel Galvez, at Galveston, 
Texas, where a similar program will be 
given. 

Already two crowded houses have 
greeted the City Club Snoopers in the 
musical Futurist fantasy “Nipped in the 
Bud.” Mr. Zach’s short but crisp tone- 
poem “Aroma,” used by the futurists to 
prove that music not only sounds but 
“smells” created much merriment with 
its tonal difficulties. The modern writ- 
ings of Strauss, Puccini and Debussy 
were nothing in comparison to this. 
Numbers by Noel Poepping and Dr. Ar- 
thur Proetz also brought rounds of ap- 
plause. H. W 


VIOLINIST BLOCH DEPARTS 











Musicale by His Pupils Ends a Success- 
ful Season in America 


After a successful season in concert 
and recital Alexander Bloch, the young 
American violinist, sails aboard the 
George Washington on Friday of this 
week. Mr. Bloch will remain abroad all 
Summer and will study again with Leo- 
pold von Auer at Loschwitz. 

On Sunday afternoon, May 10, he gave 
a musicale at his New York home. 
Three gifted young pupils who have been 
working with him this Winter were 
heard, Emil Bloch playing the Handel 
A Major Sonata and an Allegro by 
Fioeco, Maurice Harrison a Gluck Melo- 
die and Handel Bourrée and Edward 
Fried a Tartini Sonata. All three young 
players showed excellent training. 

Mr. Bloch was heard in Saint-Saéns’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, which he played with 
verve and dash, and a Brahms Hun- 
garian Dance, delivered with full appre- 
ciation of its rhythmic possibilities. 
Blanche Bloch, a cousin of the violin- 
ist’s, who has acted as his accompanist 
in his recitals this year, showed her gifts 
as a solo performer in Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor and a charming Minuet 
by Zanella. She has a _ well-developed 
technic and plays with much taste. She 
also provided the accompaniment for the 
violin pieces most capably. 





Tenor Dostal Proves His Versatility in 
Iowa Recital 


Iowa City, IA., May 6.—George Dos- 
tal, the Bohemian-American tenor of 
New York, recently gave a recital at the 
Science Auditorium. His diversified and 


artistic program comprised three arias 
in Italian, some lieder and a variety of 
songs in English. Mr. Dostal exhibited 
a tenor voice of much beauty and power, 
and his offerings were most enthusias- 
tically received by the large audience, 
which demanded many encores. The ac- 
companiments were well played by Emil 
Polak of New York. 


BALTIMORE CHORUS OF 
WOMEN ENDS SEASON 


Joseph Pache Conducts and Irma Seydel 
Is Soloist—Local Pianist 
in Recital 


BALTIMORE, May 8.—The Woman’s 
Philharmonic Chorus, Joseph Pache, con- 
ductor, with Irma Seydel, violinist, as 
soloist, gave its last concert of the sea- 
son at Lehman Hall last night. The 
chorus sang a varied number of com- 
positions, among which were Horatio 
Parker’s “In May” and Brahms’s “Ave 
Maria.” Irma Seydel is a young violin- 
ist of considerable distinction and her in- 
terpretations of Lalo’s “Symphony Es- 
pagnole” and the “Faust” Fantasia of 
Sarasate met with instant approval. Her 
charming simplicity was greatly admired 
and the ease with which she plays re- 
flects credit upon her American teachers, 
among whom were Gustav Strube and 
Charles Loeffler of Boston. 

The Lyric Assembly Hall was the 
scene of a fashionable recital on Thurs- 
day evening, May 7, at which Hortense 
Gundersheimer-Singer, pianist, and Ro- 
berta Glanville, soprano, were the joint 
artists. Mrs. Singer before her mar- 
riage was a student at the Peabody with 
Ernest Hutcheson, and also studied in 
Berlin with him. This was the first 
opportunity of listening to her for sev- 
eral seasons. Her playing of the Bach 
Tocatta and Fugue in D Minor, the Bee- 
thoven E Minor Sonata, op. 90, a group 
of Chopin compositions and _ smaller 
pieces by Moszkowski and MacDowell 
was of decided interest. Miss Glanville 
sang with her accustomed finish and 
clear tone and made a deep impression 
with the recitative and aria from Gou- 
nod’s “Mirelle,” two old French songs, 
“All Meine Gedanken” of Richard 
Strauss, Kurt  Schindler’s “Early 
Spring” and Ronald’s “Down in the For- 
est.” 

The sixth students’ recital took place 
at the European Conservatory, J. Henri 
Weinreich, director, on Thursday even- 
ing, May 7, those taking part being stu- 
dents under Director Weinreich, piano; 
Julius Zech, violin, and Clifton Davis, 
voice. The program comprised twenty- 
nine representative compositions which 
were presented in a highly creditable 
manner. F. C. B. 


Hildegard Brandegee Able Aide in Fall 
River Recital 


FALL River, MAss., May 9.—Hilde- 
gard Brandegee, the young violin vir- 
tuoso, was the assisting artist to Mrs. 
Harriet U. Spofford, pianist, in a recent 
recital given here. A distinctive feature 
of the program was the effective work 
of each artist in their performance of 
Paul Juon’s Sonata. Miss Brandegee 
made a deep impression upon the audi- 
ence. Her work was musicianly and in 
it she put the soulful expression of the 
matured artist. Her playing was char- 
acterized by a rich singing tone and a 
fine technic. W. H. L. 








Emil Gutmann Still with Agency that 
Bears His Name 


BERLIN, April 30.—The Concert Direc- 
tion Emil Gutmann has published a de- 
nial of the report that Emil Gutmann 
has resigned from the firm. The formal 
statement mentions that: “Numerous 
papers both at home and abroad have 
been led by a non-authentic source of in- 
formation to publish certain erroneous 
statements in connection with the an- 
nouncement of the resignation of Mr. 
Emil Gutmann from our firm and its 
consequent reorganization.” O. P. J. 


NEWARK SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA’S DEBUT 


Reorganized Eintracht Society 
Appears with Miss Barbour 
as Soloist 


NEWARK, N. J., May 12.—The re-or- 
ganized and 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert on 
Monday evening in Wallace Hall to the 
subscribers under the new plan. Origi- 
nally known as the Eintracht Orches- 
tra, this organization had labored for 
some fifteen years under the baton of 
Louis Ehrke in the commendable effort 
to give Newark symphonic music. _The 
annual deficit was regularly met by two 
enthusiastic members, who this year an- 
nounced that the support would be with- 
drawn at the conclusion of this season. 

The re-organization followed and the 
orchestra is now certain of another lease 
of life. The program on this occasion 
was made up principally of numbers al- 
ready performed by the society in past 
seasons: Von Weber’s “Euryanthe” 
overture, Schubert’s “Symphony in B 
Minor” (unfinished), Tschaikowsky’s 
“Slavic March,” Elgar’s “Larghetto,”’ 
Sibelius’s “Valse Triste,” Jaernefelt’s 
“Praeludium,” and Svendsen’s “Nor- 
wegian Carneval.” 

The performance of these works was 
generally very commendable, and it seems 
fortunate that an orchestra of such good 
quality may be maintained in Newark. 

Inez Barbour was the assisting soloist, 
and contributed much to the evening’s 
success. She sang numbers by Bruch, 
Rachmaninoff, Haydn, Gretchaninow, La 
Forge and Hugo Wolff, with execellent 
enunciation, delicacy of feeling and 
beauty of tone. The audience was large 
and generally discriminating in its re- 
ception of the offerings. . we 





ORIGINAL MUSIC PERFORMED 





Compositions by Institute of Musical 
Art Pupils Show High Merit 


The sixteenth students’ recital at the 
Institute of Musical Art, which was 
given on Saturday afternoon, May 9, 
brought forward the pupils of Dr. Percy 
Goetschious in an interesting recital of 
their own compositions. Space does not 
permit tabulating the merits of the 
many works presented. Warner M. 
Hawkins’s “Jewish Lullaby,” however, 
which Lillian P. Eubank sang intelli- 
gently, charmed especially, proving a 
characteristic and well-handled song. 

The program was made up of works by 
George M. Vause, Raymond L. Bowers, 
Richard F. Donovan, Elsie R. Sheppard, 
Marion Kahn, Mary C. Hubbell, Lilian 
Carpenter, Bula C. Blauvelt, Marie 
Louise Roemat, Josef Bunimowitz, 
George A. Wedge, Warner M. Hawkins, 
Wintter Watts, Ruth F. Smith, Andrew 
C. Haigh, Lillian M. Dahl, Corinna 
Chase, Donald H. Tweedy, Edna Wyck- 
off and Conrad C. Held. The latter’s 
string quartet won deserved applause 
from a very large audience. Many of 
the compositions heard disclosed a trend 
toward modern elusive subtleties. 


White Plains Chorus in Notable Concert 


A performance of uncommon merit 
was the recent concert given by the 
Schubert Male Chorus of White Plains, 
N. Y. The soloists were Dan Beddoe, 
tenor; Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, and 
Annie Louise David, harpist. The chorus 
was under the able direction of Clarence 
Reynolds. Mr. Beddoe’s share of the 
performance was an aria from “La Gio- 
conda” and a group of songs in Eng- 
lish, including Cadman’s “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve” and “Call Me No More,” 
and Sidney Homer’s “Dearest,” on all of 
which the tenor acquitted himself ad- 


newly -named Newark 


mirably. Mr. Pilzer’s performance of 
Wieniawski’s “Polonaise Brillante,” 
Drdla’s “Souvenir” and Sarasate’s “Ca- 
price Basque” was received with tremen- 
dous applause, necessitating as many as 
four encores. Mrs. David played artis- 
tically Loukine’s “Legende” and Alfred 
Holy’s “Spanish Dance.” The chorus 
under Mr. Reynolds’s baton proved an 
excellent ensemble in  Mosenthal’s 
“Thanatopsis” and in Will Marion 
Cooke’s “Swing Along.” 


TO STUDY SINGING IN 
NEW YORK MOUNTAINS 


Alfred Y. Cornell Plans Another Six 
Weeks’ Session at Round 
Lake 


Alfred Y. Cornell will again conduct 
his Summer school of vocal instruction 
this Summer at Round Lake, N. Y. This 
will be the sixth year that Mr. Cornell 
lias offered a six weeks’ Summer course. 


The system of study has been deduced 
by this teacher from the ideas of Ed- 
mond J. Myer, J. Armour Galloway, 
George Henschel, William Shakespeare, 
Theodore Bjorksten, Trabadelo, Ffrang- 
con Davies, Johanna Hess-Burr, Alfred 
Giraudet, H. Howard Brown, Isidor 
Luckstone and several other equally 
celebrated instructors with whom Mr. 
Cornell has studied. It is the outgrowth 
of many years of study, experience and 
research. 

To a MUSICAL AMERICA representative 
Mr. Cornell described the course which 
is pursued at the Summer school as fol- 
lows: “I have logically systematized this 
matter into six principles: 1. Freedom, 
by which I mean the removal of all mus- 
cular interference at or above the organ 
of sound. 2. Breathing and breath con- 
trol, the making of the singing breath as 
involuntary as the living breath. 3. 
Tone reinforcement. 4. Tone color and 
tone character. 5. Diction. 6. Inter- 
pretation. These divisions are made so 
that we may have definite subjects for 
lecture and illustration. Each division 
is constantly reviewed, however, becom- 
ing, in fact, a part of the next. In this 
way ideas can be gained upon which the 
singer and teacher can work throughout 
the entire year. -On Monday and Thurs- 
days class lessons in vocal technic are 
given, while Tuesdays and Fridays are 
given over to song analysis and inter- 
pretation. On Friday of each week a 
‘question box’ occupies an _ interesting 
hour at which time questions relative to 
tone interpretation are investigated.” 

There is a colony of some 270 cottages 
at Round Lake, which is but nine miles 
from Saratoga, and a three-day music 
festival in July is also a feature of the 
Summer there. The course begins on 
July 6 this season and ends on August 15. 








ORGANIST FOR EXPOSITION 


Philadelphia Society Urges Selection of 
an American 


PHILADELPHIA, May 11.—At a regular 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
American Organ Players’ Club of Phila- 
delphia held on May 4 the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, it has come to our knowl- 
edge that the management of the Pan- 
ama Exposition will install a large con- 
cert organ, we, the members of the 
American Organ Players’ Club, desire 
to suggest to the Board of Managers of 
the Panama Exposition the appointment 
of a representative American musician 
as the official organist. 

“This is not to be construed as an ob- 
jection to the engagement of foreign or- 
ganists for a reasonable number of re- 
citals.” (Signed.) 

JOHN M’E. WARD. 
President. 

Herbert Witherspoon has been re-en- 
gaged to sing the baritone role in 
“Elijah” at the Worcester Musical Fes- 
tival this season. 





SORRENTINO 


THE ITALIAN TENOR OF CONCERT FAME 


Signor Sorrentino has been already booked for numerous important engagements next season 
due to his unequivocal success during the last concert year. 


be made at once. 


SEASON 1914-15 
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MOSZKOWSKI FOE OF FUTURISM 





Russian Pianist-Composer Expresses in Paris Interview His Deep 
Disgust with Eccentric Tendencies of the Day in Music—An 
Admirer of ‘‘Musical America’s’ Propaganda in Behalf of 
American Music—Season’s Third Musical Reception Given in 


Paris by ‘“‘Musical America’’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17, Avenue Niel, 
May 1, 1914. 


OSZKOWSKI is very angry with 
modern composers in general. I 
had a chat with the eminent Russian 
pianist-composer, at his home in the Rue 
Blanche, in the course of which he ex- 
pressed in very strong language his dis- 
gust with the methods and tendencies of 
the modern school of composition. His 
outlook, however, was not exactly pessi- 
mistic, for he believes that a reaction 
from the eccentric and the bizarre in har- 
monic invention is bound to come before 
long. 

“T have now decided,” said Moszkow- 
ski, who, despite his recent illness, looked 
as vigorous as ever, “ to take no further 
pupils in composition. The would - be 
composer of to-day, I find, is utterly im- 
possible. What can one do with a pupil 
who positively refuses to be taught? 
Rules of harmony no longer concern him. 
He quotes Debussy, Strauss, Scriabine, 
etc., and insists that he should be al- 
lowed the same scope in writing as these 
composers. And after a few lessons his 
friends call him ‘maitre’!” 

Questioned as to the value he placed 
on the works of different modern com- 
posers, Moszkowski expressed admiration 
for the early Debussy, but regarded the 
majority of his later compositions as 
so much “vain repetition.” He believes 
Scriabine and Schonberg to be quite mad, 
artistically speaking, but he gives the 
palm for perversity in composition to a 
young Frenchman, Erik Satie, who has 
a considerable number of followers in 
Paris at the present time. 

Futurist Titles 

Here are the titles of some of Satie’s 
recent chefs doeuvres: “The Withered 
Embryon,” “Prelude for a Dog,” “Dance 
in Memoriam of a Great Sorrow,” “Piece 
in the Shape, of a Pear.” The composer 
has a habit of scattering irrelevant ran- 
dom thoughts over the manuscript and a 
perusal of his music (sic) reveals such 
poetic flights as “I have no tobacco,” and 
later “It doesn’t matter. I do not smoke.” 

“It is futurism such as this,” added 
Moszkowski, “that is doing so much to 
annihilate in the mind of the general 
public the lofty ideals of music of a gen- 
eration ago. Futurist composers live and 
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thrive on the degraded ‘snobisme’ of the 
alleged music-loving public of to-day. To 
prove that it is a matter of ‘snobisme,’ I 
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Moritz Moszkowski, the Famous Rus- 
sian Pianist-Composer 


need only instance two concerts given not 
long ago in Paris. At the first a number 
of modern works was given without the 
names of the composers being made 
known to the public. Some eccentric 
pieces by Ravel were energetically hissed. 
Some time after the same pieces ap- 
peared on an ordinary concert program, 
with the name of the composer, and they 
had a tremendously favorable reception. 

“T do not know much about American 
music, but I am a great admirer of the 
English school—Cyril Scott, Goring 
Thomas, Villiers-Stanford, Mackenzie, 
Robert Parry, etc. I am very glad to 
hear of MusicAL AMERICA’S energetic 
propaganda on behalf of music in that 
continent. Most of the American music 
students with whom I have come into 
contact here have been very ill-prepared 
and would have done better to avail 
themselves more thoroughly of the great 
opportunities offered in the way of mu- 
sical education in America. It is said 
that Americans come here in search of 
‘atmosphere,’ but I find that the ma- 
jority bring their own ‘atmosphere’ and 
live in it all the time they remain in 
France.” 





“Musical America’s” Third Reception 


The third musical reception of the sea- 
son given by MUSICAL AMERICA at the 
Hotel d’léna was well attended. The 
artists who contributed to the program 
were Henrietta Lewinsohn, the clever 
young pupil of Moszkowski, whose con- 
cert was mentioned a few weeks ago, and 
whose playing again stamped her as a 
most exceptional artist; Héléne Wolff, an 
equally youthful violinist, whose chief 
characteristic is a tone of remarkable 
purity; Mlle. Duranté, who possesses a 
high soprano voice of great power, and is 
a pupil of Alexandre Bernardi, the 
teacher of Mme. Kousnetzoff; Robert L. 
Tait, the baritone, of Covent Garden, who 
was heard in a “Lakme” aria, “Bonnie 





Mary of Argylle” and other songs, and 
Mme. Léone Dévimeur, the Parisian act- 
ress, whose recitations were much ap- 
preciated. 

Desider Josef Vecsei, the talented 
young Hungarian pianist, had a great 
triumph at one of the Sunday Hassel- 
mans Concerts, when his interpretation 
of Saint-Saéns’s Fifth Pianoforte Con- 
certo aroused the audience to quite a 
theatrical display of enthusiasm. An- 
other soloist at the same concert was 
Mme. Hilda Roosevelt, who is related to 
the ex-President, and whose singing al- 
ways gives pleasure. On this occasion 
she was heard in Franck’s “Rédemption” 
and a juvenile trifle, “Le Noél des 
Jouets” by Maurice Ravel. 

M. Aramis has been receiving gratify- 
ing news from a number of his more 
active pupils. Among them are Otto 
Marak, of the Berlin Opera, who created 
the role of Parsifal in San Francisco; 
Romolo Vrabiesco, the tenor, who made 
his début last year at the Milan Scala, 
and who has just been engaged for next 
year’s Metropolitan season, and the Bel- 
gian baritone, Everaert, who will make 
his first appearance next year at the 
Monnaie, Brussels. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Campbell-Tipton have 
left Paris to spend the Summer in Italy. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 


NEWARK CHORAL CONCERT 





Grace Kerns a Soloist with Lyric Club 
Under Mr. Woodruff 


NEWARK, N. J., May 8.—The thirtieth 
concert of the Lyric Club took place in 
Wallace Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
assisting soloists were Grace Kerns, so- 
prano, and Stefano di Stefano, harp. The 
New York Festival Orchestra and Mrs. 
Edna C. Wandling furnished the accom- 
paniments. The club was heard in num- 
bers by Edouard Schuett, Edouard Las- 
sen, Dell’Acqua; the “Vesper Hymn,” 
by Beethoven; an arrangement for 
women’s voices of the Flower duet from 
“Madama Butterfly,” and a _ cantata, 
“The Fate of Princess Kiyo,” by Henry 
K. Hadley, in which the solo parts were 
taken by Miss Kerns and Dorothy How- 
kins, a member of the club, who has a 
soprano voice of exquisite quality. Miss 
Kerns sang numbers by Paulin, Bem- 
berg, Liszt, Vidal, Wilson, La Forge and 
MacFayden, as well as the solo part in 
the Dell’Acqua “Chanson Provencale.” 
She had a cordial reception and was 
forced to give encores. Mr. Stefano 
played numbers by Hasselmanns and 
Bellotta and also responded to an encore. 
The Beethoven number was sung delight- 
fully with a smooth velvety quality that 
spoke well for the careful direction of 
the conductor, Arthur D. Woodruff. 

S. W. 


Walpole Choral Concert 


WALPOLE, N. H., May 11.—The second 
annual concert of the Walpole Chorus 
Club took place last Friday evening and 
the program included “The Holy City” 
and a miscellaneous program. 

The soloists were Mme. Wilhelmina 
Calvert, soprano; Mrs. Harriet Hemen- 


way, contralto; Benjamin E. Berry, 
tenor; William W. May, basso. The 
chorus was conducted by Harrison R. 
Moors. 


Mr. Berry deserved special praise for 
the able manner in which he carried the 
tenor part in “The Holy City.” 


Loie Fuller, the dancer, has been giv- 
ing a series of performances at the 
Théatre du Chatelet, Paris, enhancing 
the effects produced by her company with 
elaborate lighting and color transforma- 
tions. 


MRS. BLAIR CONDUCTS 
SEASON-END CONCERT 


Rubinstein Club of Washington Gives 
Closing Program with Miss Strange 
and Mr. Garber as Soloists 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11.—The 
closing public concert of the Rubinstein 
Club proved the most delightful of the 
season, the assisting artists being Flor- 
ence Stockwell Strange, contralto, and 
Jacob C. Garber, violinist. Under the 
baton of Mrs. A. M. Blair, the club pre- 
sented eleven numbers, all with fine re- 
gard for tone coloring and dramatic in- 
terpretation. One group included “Ashes 
of Roses,” Woodman, “The Rosary,” 
Nevin, and “Every Flower” from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” Puccini. The opening 
choruses were “Come Forth,” Ries, “The 
Dew, It Shines,” Rubinstein, and “Before 
the Daybreak,” Nevin. The closing num- 
ber, which was given inspiringly and 
called forth the spontaneous applause 
of the audience, was “By the Beautiful 
Blue Danube,” Strauss, arranged by Max 
Spicker. 

Miss Strange was very warmly re- 
ceived, the group of Dvorak numbers 
bringing out the beautiful richness of 
her voice. The series of English ballads 
was filled with sympathy and sentiment. 
The violin solos by Mr. Garber afforded 
a delightful contrast. 

The accompanists were Julia Huggins, 
pianist, and Mamie Mulally, organist. 
Certainly Miss Blair should feel proud 
of this organization o% which she has 
been the chief inspiration and director 
for the past several years. W. H. 





CHORUS CHEERS SOLOIST 





Unique Tribute to Singing of Mrs. Rear- 
don in Kingston, N. Y. 


KINGSTON, N. Y., May 6.—The concert 
of the Central Y. M. C. A. Glee Club, 
Floyd H. Vogt, conductor, last evening 
was made notable through the appear- 
ance as soloist of Mildred Graham Rear- 
don, soprano, of New York. 

Mrs. Reardon sang the “Tannhiduser” 
aria “Dich Theure Halle,” Foote’s “Irish 
Folksong,” Spross’s “Yesterday and To- 
day,” Massenet’s “Elegie,” Hahn’s “Si 
mes vers” and “Queen Mab’s Song” from 
Orlando Morgan’s cycle “In Fairyland.” 
She was in excellent voice and revealed 
her dramatic soprano to the fullest ad- 
vantage. At the close of her offerings 
she was obliged to add four extras. The 
chorus gave her three cheers after the 
ovation tendered her by her audience. 

The familiar aria “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” was sung capably by Mrs. 
George D. Beckwith, a local contralto, 
who later offered songs by Amy Wood- 
forde-Finden and Whelpley much to the 
pleasure of her hearers. The chorus, un- 
der Mr. Vogt’s efficient leadership, made 
evident that it is an organization of 
ability in part-songs by Trotere, Buck, 
King, Neidlinger, Clough-Leighter, Frim] 
and Verdi. 


Dippel to Lease Forty-fourth Street 


Theater 


Preliminary arrangements have been 
made by Andreas Dippel and the Messrs. 
Shubert for the lease of the Forty- 
fourth Street Theater, New York, for 
seventeen weeks, beginning October 1, 
for Mr. Dippel’s season of opera comique, 
which will be divided between that thea- 
ter and the Century Opera House. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made this 
week by J. J. Shubert, acting for the 
firm in the absence in Europe of Lee 
Shubert. 
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Pupils of Mrs. Susan Hawley Davis 
gave a most enjoyable recital in her 
studio in Bridgeport, Conn., on May 8. 


a 


Madeline Keitty, pianist, made her 
New York début, May 7, at Carnegie 
Music Hall. She was liberally ap- 
plauded. 


- + a 


The first recital on the new Stratford 
memorial organ at the Beulah Baptist 
Church, Williamsett, Mass., was given on 
May 4 by Organist W. C. Hammond. 


‘os «* 


Mrs. Guy Hilkert, who for a number 
of years has been the contralto soloist at 
St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Conn., suc- 
ceeds Edith Peterson in that capacity at 
the First Baptist Church. 

¢ ¢ 

Howard Hinners, pupil of Lewis Van- 
tine, organist, at the Wisconsin College 
of Music, Milwaukee, has been appoint- 
ed organist of Park Place Methodist 
Church, Milwaukee. 


* * x 


The MacDowell Club of Providence 
elected Mrs. Frank G. Hall president at 
its annual meeting. Mrs. Eleanor Sproat 
Deal has been elected president of the 
Chaminade Club of the same city. 

* * * 

The Students’ Association of the Uni- 
versity of Washington recently present- 
ed “Erminie” under the direction of Irv- 
ing M. Glen. The leading soprano réle 
was taken ably by Blendine Hayes. 

x * x 

The Saturday Morning Singing Club 
of New Haven, Conn., gave an informal 
musicale on May 5, at the home of Mrs. 
Winchester Bennett. In the absence of 
the leader, Sara Martin, Professor Ho- 
ratio Parker conducted the club. 

* * x 

Alice Chase Tarbell, a piano teacher 
in Boston, and Rev. Ralph Bray, curate 
of Emmanuel Church in that city, were 
married on May 6 in Emmanuel Church. 
The church organist, W. Lynwood Far- 
nam, played the wedding music. 

* * x 

The Goshen (Conn.) Choral Class pre- 
sented Elgar’s “The Banner of St. 
George” on May 7, at the Congrega- 
tional Church. W. B. Perry, Jr., of 
Lakeville, conducted, and the pleasing 
soloist was Minnie W. Edmond, of Win- 
sted. 

* 2% 

The music department of Greensboro 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 
has engaged as teachers of piano and 
organ two students now enrolled at the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston—Gertrude Urban and Marjorie 
Gaskins. 

x * x 

George C. Vieh, pianist, presented a 
program made up of works by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt on May 6 
in John M. Greene Hall, Northampton, 
Mass. A friendly audience of goodly di- 
mensions enjoyed Vieh’s exposition of 
the works of these masters. 

* ¢ © 

The Aborn English Opera Company 
began its Spring season at Ford’s The- 
ater, Baltimore, on May 11 and will con- 
tinue to the week of June 8, presenting 
two operas each week. This company 
has in the past seasons established itself 
strongly in the public favor. 

S = «#@ 

Mary Lyon Chapel of Mount Holyoke, 
Mass., college, was filled with appreci- 
ative auditors at the recital given by the 
Misses Fuller, of England, on April 27. 
Their program, which was made up prin- 
cipally of English folksongs, proved to 
be as interesting as it was unique. 

oa * + 

Milwaukee had its first taste of cubist 
music on May 5, when Henry Purmort 
Eames appeared before the Milwaukee 
Art Society and lectured on “The Mod- 
ern and Ultra-Modern in Painting and 
Music.” About 200 heard Mr. Eames’s 
scholarly presentation of the subject. 

* * k 

Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” was pre- 
sented on May 2 by Miss Siddons before 
an appreciative audience in the Berkeley 
Theater, New York. It was stirringly 


recited and Miss Huggins, at the piano, 
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did ample justice to the music which 
Richard Strauss has conceived for this 
story. 

* * aa 

Lieutenant Henry Liff and his Veteran 
Corps Artillery Military Band will give 
a week of band concerts, beginning May 
17, for the benefit of the Parks and 
Plavgrounds Association of the City of 
New York, at the Twelfth Regiment 
Armory, Sixty-second Street and Colum- 
bus Avenue. 

* * * 

The Musical Art Society of Seattle 
gave its monthly program on Monday 
night. The artists were: Mme. Mary 
Louise Clary, contralto; Agnes Ross, 
pianist; Allan McCutchen, tenor, and 
Ernest Gill, violinist. An excellent pro- 
gram was given and interest sustained 
throughout the evening. 

* * * 

Recent recitalists in Portland, Ore., 
have been Mrs. Alice Brown Marshall, 
assisted by Gertrude Speer and Mildred 
Raymond; Edith Kelly, assisted by Fran- 
ciene Miller, pianist, and Helen Barstow, 
vocalist; Marie Soule, Mrs. Mary Cahill 
Moore, Carl V. Lachmund, Charles Dun- 
can Raff and H. A. Webber. 


x * x 

The New World Club, recently formed 
for the purpose of giving a hearing to 
manuscript works by American com- 
posers, now numbers fourteen members 
and weekly rehearsals will be called in 
the near future. The first will be held 
in the home of Lillian Soskin, the secre- 
tary, at No. 595 Beech Terrace, New York 
City. 

* * x 

“An Hour of Music” from the com- 
positions of Helen W. Dyckman was 
given at the Boston studio of Edith Bul- 
lard on May 8. Numbers for violin, 
‘cello and voice were performed pleas- 
ingly by Helen Tufts, Grace Keeney and 
the hostess, Miss Bullard, with the com- 
poser furnishing the piano accompani- 
ments. 

* *« 

The choir of the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, under direction of Fred- 
erick Maxson, organist, has presented 
the following works during the present 


season: “Messiah,” Handel; “Prodigal 
Son,” Sullivan; “Seven Last Words,” 
Mercadante; “Crucifixion,” Stainer; 


“Stabat Mater,” Rossini, and “Creation,” 
Haydn. 
* K sk 


The Einklang Male Chorus, Gustav 
Saacke, conductor, gave its annual Prov- 
idence concert April 30, with Max Hein- 
rich, baritone, and Paul Schauer, tenor, 
as soloists. The accompaniments were 
played by Joseph Groocock. “Was Rausch 
der Wald,” a part sang by Gustav 
Strube, director of the Strube Ensemble, 
was a feature. 

* * ok 

Harriet Carey, of the faculty of Dan- 
iel Baker College School of Music, 
Brownwood, Texas, recently gave a most 
enjoyable recital of songs by Schubert, 
Franz, Debussy, Dalcroze, Chausson, 
Fauré, Ladmirault, Hiie, Lie and Rach- 
maninoff. Three songs by Herbert J. 
Jenny, her accompanist, aroused .gen- 
uine applause. 

o ff « 

Sara Mallam presented several of her 
pupils in an enjoyable recital on April 
30 at Cable Hall, Birmingham, Ala. Miss 
Willie Jones, soprano; Marjorie Ezell, 
contralto; George B. Allgood, tenor, and 
D. Benjamin McClesky, baritone, pro- 
vided a most interesting program on this 
occasion. A friendly audience gave gen- 
erously of its applause. 

x * * 

Under the direction of Mrs. J. Louis 
Strohauer, two of her advanced pupils, 
Rowena Korns and Mrs. L. Burke, gave 
a program of piano and organ numbers 
in Salt Lake City recently with much 
success. The assisting artists, Mrs. Wal- 
ter G. Tuttle, harpist, and Alfred Best, 
tenor, with Mrs. Strohauer as accompan- 
ist, were also well received. 

* * * 

The concert of “Old Folke Tunes,” re- 
cently given by Ethel Pigg in Masonic 
Temple, Bridgeport, Conn., proved a 
unique and enjoyable entertainment. 
Miss Pigg was assisted by the following 
members of the Orient Chapter, Order of 


the Eastern Star: Florence Goulden, 
Mrs. Nanchen A. Rosen, Louis D. Ginaud 
and Herbert Bottomley. 


* * * 


The Salt Lake High School Symphony 
Orchestra of fifty members, under the 
leadership of Prof. L. P. Christensen, 
was much praised for its latest concert, 
which included compositions by Keler 
Bela, Haydn, Mascagni, Luigini, Dvorak, 
Lobomirsky and Gounod. The soloists 
were Lillian Phelps, soprano, and L. P. 
Christensen, cornetist. 

ok * * 


Compositions by Grace Meyhew were 
presented by Margaret Ruggles, ’cellist; 
Lucia Spargo, violinist, and Master 
Teddy Ruggles, violinist, on May 11, at 
the Liederheim School of Vocal Music, 
May Sleeper Ruggles, principal. Auburn- 
dale (Mass.) music lovers attended in 
large numbers on this occasion and 
evinced their appreciation heartily. 


* * * 
The annual May Day Festival given 
by Mrs. Florence Klein Bishop at 


Bridgeport, Conn., was a distinct suc- 
cess, attracting a large audience. Be- 
sides Mrs. Bishop, whose soprano voice 
was heard to advantage in three num- 
bers, Edna Northrop, pianist, and Elsie 
Smith, violinist, pleased the audience. 
The work of the chorus was excellent 
under Mrs. Elmer Beardsley’s capable 
direction. 
oS 

G. Thompson Williams, organist and 
choirmaster of the Episcopal Church of 
St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, 
Md., will spend two months in England 
studying boy voice training. Most of the 
time will be spent at Temple Church, 
London, where the choir is said to be ex- 
ceptionally well drilled. During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Williams, Adolph Torovsky 
of Annapolis, Md., will ‘substitute as 
choirmaster. 

* a * 


The Clef and Orchestra Clubs of 
Northampton, Mass., presented Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” on May 6 be- 
fore an audience which crowded the 
Academy of Music. The performance 
ran smoothly and the principal partici- 
pants—Robert E. Olmsted, E. Langdon 
Graves, Malcolm Warren, Frank Brown, 
Karl Guy, Mrs. C. B. Kingsley and Mrs. 
Louise W. Murphy—were enthusiastic- 
ally recalled. 

* * 


Fred C. Easton, baritone, of Mil- 
waukee, appeared in concert there May 
7, supported by Willy Leonard Jaffe, 
concertmaster of the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium Symphony Orchestra, and Mar- 
garet Kissinger, pianist. Mr. Easton’s 
most ambitious attempt was the Pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci.” A _ slight cold 
interfered somewhat with his work, but 
he did splendid work under the un- 
favorable circumstances. 

* OK x 

The sixth and concluding organ re- 
cital in the series being given at Trinity 
Methodist Church, Springfield, Mass., 
during the past season, was played by 
John Hermann Loud, of Newton Center, 
Mass. Mr. Loud is an organist of undis- 
puted ability. He was one of four who 
was made a Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists. After the concert 
Mr. Loud improvised on the hymn, “Sa- 
viour, Again, to Thy Dear Name.” 

* * * 

The series of Sunday evening concerts 
for the benefit of residents of the lower 
east side of New York, held in the Edu- 
cational Alliance Building at East 
Broadway and Jefferson street, have 
proved so successful that plans for two 
other concert series next Winter, in the 
same section of the city, have been laid. 
Modeste Altschuler, conductor of the 
Russian Symphony Society; Maximilian 
Pilzer, N. Finkelstein, Jacob Altschuler 
and Leo Levy are among those who have 
played in the concerts. 

es * * 

The forty-second diploma recital of 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music was 
given on May 9 in Baltimore by Abram 
Goldfuss. Mr. Goldfuss for the past 
three years has been a holder of a violin 
scholarship at the Peabody and this con- 
cert marks its completion. During this 
time he has studied under Joan C. van 
Hulstein in violin and Howard R. 
Thatcher in harmony. The third exhibi- 
tion concert was given at the Peabody 
on Friday evening, May 8, and was an 
artistic success. 


*K * * 


Milwaukeeans renewed their acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Frances E. Clark, for- 
merly supervisor of music in the Mil- 
waukee public schools, and now head of 
the educational department of a talking 
machine company, last week when Mrs. 
Clark stopped for several days on her 
way from the music supervisors’ con- 
vention in Minneapolis. Mrs. Clark in- 
troduced the talking machine as an edu- 


nt while engaged in public 
in Milwaukee. 
“er 
The concert given in the Drum Hill 
School Auditorium, Peekskill, N. Y., on 
Thursday evening, April 23, attracted a 
large audience. The following soloists 
were heard on this occasion: Martha de 
Lachman, soprano; Karl Theodore Saul, 
piano; Sylvia Blackston, contralto; 
Mischa Gusikoff, violinist; Master Ward 
Lay, soprano; Maurice LaFarge, ac- 
companist, and the Schumann Quartet. 
Especially interesting was Miss Black- 
ston’s delivery of a song by Haviland 
Wessells with the composer at the piano. 
* * * 


A pretty floral cantata, “The Corona- 
tion of the Rose,” was given a successful 
presentation on April 29, at the Olivet 
Congregational Church of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Under the direction of Mrs. Belle 
Blackstone the chorus did good work 
and Mrs. Florence Legere-Hayes, con- 
tralto, who sang the part of the Recluse, 
proved highly competent. The other 
soloists were Pearl Cogil, Ruth Clark- 
son, Marjorie Plumb, Mabel Olmstad, 
Lillian ogill, Louise Hudson and 
Beatrice Clark. The audience gave un- 


stinted applause. 
* * *x 


Harriet Scholder-Edlin, the young 
pianist who was heard in a successful 
A£olian Hall recital in New York last 
Fall, has been concertizing considerably 
this Spring. On May 5 she played the 
Liszt K Major Concerto at the Savannah 
Festival accompanied by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra and on May 
9 she appeared at “Graystone,” Yonkers, 
the country home of Mrs. Samuel Unter- 
meyer, playing the Chopin F Minor Con- 
certo with string quintet accompani- 
ment. On both occasions she distin- 
guished herself with artistic perform- 
ances. 


cational a 
school wor 


2K K * 


The Catholic Choral Union of New 
Britain, Conn., gave its third annual 
concert last Saturday evening in the 
Russian Lyceum. F. F. Harmon, organ- 
ist of St. Mary’s Church, conducted the 
chorus and presented Haydn’s Second 
Mass in a musicianly manner. Marie 
Stoddart, soprano, sang the solo part in 
the Inflammatus from Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater.” She was also heard in the 
Haydn work, which enlisted the services 
of Jane Clark, contralto; William J. 
Carroll, tenor, and Thomas E. Clifford, 


baritone. The soloists proved uniformly 
pleasing. 

* * x 
Mme. Clementine Yéte-Doux Lusk, 


chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York, furnished an attrac- 
tive program for the last regular month- 
ly meeting at the home of Amy Fay, its 
president. Mr. Lambord, director of the 
Modern Music Society, and Mr. De 
Veaux-Royer played piano and violin 
duets artistically. John Lindsay gave an 
equally artistic performance of baritone 
solos, accompanied by Mrs. Marie Car- 
ter Lodge, and Grace Elliot, a youthful 
artist-pupjl of Joseffy and a new candi- 
date for pianistic honors in New York, 
played with charming effect. 
*x* * * 

At the annual meeting of the Haydn 
Club, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, of which 
Gertrude Hayden Fernley is the director, 
the following officers were elected: Mrs. 
Alfred M. Gray, president; Mrs. Robert 
B. Vollum, vice-president; Alberta Har- 
ris, secretary; Miss M. E. Craig, libra- 
rian; Mrs. William T. Wyckoff, treas- 
urer. The board of directors, in addition 
to the officers named, includes Mrs. Ar- 
thur Weeder Keeler, Mrs. John V. Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Walter A. Wood, Elizabeth M. 
Simpson, Mrs. William S. Catlett and 
Mrs. A. Paul de Sanno, the last three 
being re-elected. Heads of the various 
committees are Mrs. William B. Off, 
Miss A. White, Mrs. A. W. Keeler and 
Miss M. M. Barr. 

~ * * 

In the latest of the people’s free con- 
certs, under the auspices of the Alliance 
Francaise of Montclair, N. J., Mrs. 
Robert Christie, chairman, the principal 
feature was the Sonata for violin and 
piano by the young French composer and 
pupil of Debussy, Gillaume Lekeu, beau- 
tifully played by T. C. Cummings, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. E. W. Heilig, pianist, 
both of Montclair. Godard’s Trio in B 
Flat for violin, ’cello and piano was 
played by Mr. Cummings, Russell King- 
man and Mrs. Heilig. Marguerite Uhler, 
a coloratura soprano of Glen Ridge, con- 
tributed the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” 
Hahn’s “Si mes vers avaient des ailes” 
and Debussy’s “Romance,” adding as an 
encore Landon Ronald’s “Down in the 
Forest.” Edith Studer, a Montclair 
pianist, offered a group of piano solos, 
including two old French dances and the 
two Arabesques by Debussy, adding as 
an encore the “Tambourin” by Rameau. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Althouse, Paul.—Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 
21; Detroit, Mich., May 25; Norfolk, Va., 
June 3. 


Antosch, Albin.—Oswego, May 22. 

Bispham, David.—Week of May 18, Los 
Angeles; week of May 31, Chicago. 

Bryant, Rose.—Newburg, N. Y., May 15. 

Cartwright, Earl.—Manchester, N. H., May 
20; Keene, N. H., May 21, 22; Montpelier, 
Vt., May 28, 29; Norfolk, Conn., June 2. 

Connell, Horatio.—Philadelphia, May 19; 
Oxford, O., May 22; Bethlehem, Pa. (Bach 


Festival), May 29-30; Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
June 8, 9. 
Dunham, Edna.—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 


18; Baltimore, Md., May 20; New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., June 15. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Granville, O., May 20, 21; 
Buffalo, May 25; Pittsburgh, June 1; Pitts- 
burgh, June 8. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Newburgh, May 
15; Keene, N. H., May 21; Evanston, IIL, 
May 28. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York, May 15; 
Brooklyn, May 16; Brooklyn, May 26. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Hagerstown, Md., May 15. 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Columbia, S. C., May 
16; Savannah, Ga., May 17; Brunswick, Ga., 
May 18; Waycross, May 19; Albany, Ga., May 
20, Americus, May 21; Columbus, May 22; 
Montgomery, Ala., May 23; Birmingham, 
May 24; Anniston, May 25; Gadsden, May 26; 
Rome, Ga., May 27; Cleveland, Tenn., May 
28; Johnson City, Tenn., May 29; Morris- 
town, Tenn., May 30; Harriman, May 31; 
Chattanooga, June 1; Tullahoma, June 2; 
Fayettville, June 3; Franklin, June 4; Pul- 
aski, June 5; Huntsville, Ala., June 6; De- 
catur, Ala., June 7; Florence, Ala., June 8: 
Jackson, Tenn., June 9; Memphis, June lv. 

Klotz, Maude.—Fitchburg, Mass., May 20: 
Columbus, O., May 25, 26. 

Knight, Josephine.—Springfield, Mass., May 
15, 16; Morrisville, Vt., May 20, 21. 

Lindquest, Albert.—Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 
31. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Lewisberg, Pa., June 14. 

Miller, Christine.—Denver, Col., May 29, 
30; Louisville, Ky., June 24, 25, 26. 

Miller, Reed.—Canandaigua, N. Y., May 19; 
Jersey City, N. J., May 26. 

Morse-Rummell, William.—Quebec, Oct. 
21; New York, May 22. 

Ormsby, Frank.—Stamford, Conn., May 18; 
Lansing, Mich., May 22. 


Potter, Mildred.—Painesville, O., May 21. 

Purdy, Constance. — Wilmington, Del., 
May 20. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Brooklyn, May 
26; East Orange, N. J., May 18; Tarrytown, 
May 22; Poultney, Vt., June 16, 17. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Tarrytown, 
N. Y., May 22. 

Sarto, Andrea.—Detroit, May 25. 

Simmons, William.—New York City, May 
15; Jersey City, N. J., May 26. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Manchester, N. H., May 
21, 22. 

Sorrentino, Umberto.—Easton, Pa., May 
20; Tarrytown, N. Y., May 28; Passaic, N. J., 
May 27. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Newark, N. J., 


May 20; Poughkeepsie, May 26; Hartford, 
May 28. 

Stephen, Percy Rector.—Nashua, N. H., 
May 15. 


Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Waterbury, Conn., 
May 22; Montpelier, Vt., May 27, 28; Minne- 
apolis, June 8-11 (Swedish Festival). 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Canandaigua, 
N. Y., May 19. 

Webster, Carl.—Plymouth, Mass., May 18; 
Lynn, Mass., May 20; Pittsfield, Me., June 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Stamford, Conn.. 
May 21; Flemington, N. J., June 4; New- 
burgh, N. Y., June 5; New Wilmington, Pa., 
June 15. 

Werrenrath, Reinald.—Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 16; Waterbury, Conn., May 23; Mont- 
clair, N. J., May 29. 

Wheeler, William.—Morristown, N.  J., 
May 21. 

Williams, Evan.—Springfield, Mass., May 
15; Trenton, May 19; Sunbury, Pa., May 21; 
Johnstown, May 25. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Manchester, N. 
H., May 20. 
oP aahaeraaes Rosalie.—Jersey City, N. J., May 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Polk, Pa., May 25; 
Ashtabula, O., May 26. 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York 


City, May 20. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Moline, 
May 16; Galesburg, May 18; Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., May 19, 20, 21; Oskaloosa, Ia., May 22; 
Des Moines, Ia., May 23; Omaha, Mav 24; 
Lincoln, Neb., May 25; Grand Island, Neb., 
May 26; Sioux Qity, Ia., May 27; Sioux Falls, 
S. D., May 28; Yankton, S. D., May 29; 
Huron, S. D., May 30; Aberdeen, S. D., May 
31, June 1; Bismarck, N. D., June 2; Valley 
City, N. D., June 3;- Grand Forks, N. D., 
June 4 and 5; Wahpeton, N. D., June 6; 
Litchfield, Minn., June 7; Minneapolis, Minn., 
June 8, 9. 











IN NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS 


MUSIC 








An audience of goodly size heard the 
pupils of Leo Braun in an enjoyable song 
recital on May 7 at Delmonico’s. A 
well-arranged program was interpreted 
on this occasion by Isabelle Wright, Ida 
Edith Goldberg, Frances Van Veen, Dr. 
Max Marschark, Florence Loeb, Lau- 
rence Earl Blondheim and Walter E. 
Kelley. Mr. Braun’s own “An Die 
Musik” concluded the program effective- 
ly, and others of his songs received with 
favor were “Meiner Mutter,” sung by 
Miss Goldberg; “Véglein, wohin,” deliv- 
ered by Miss van Veen; “Abendglocken,” 
one of Mr. Kelley’s successful offerings, 
and “Das Kraut Vergessenheit,” pre- 
sented by Miss Loeb. Various opera airs 
and lieder further served to show the 
ability of the young singers. 





After the completion of a highly suc- 
cessful concert season Charles Norman 
Granville, the baritone, will devote six 
week’s of his Summer to a course of 
teaching for teachers and singers, from 
July 1 to August 15, at his New York 
studio. There are more than twenty 
teachers in important institutions 
throughout the country, such as Teach- 
er’s College, Columbia University, Wom- 
en’s College, Richmond, Va., and Ken- 
tucky College for Women, Danville, Ky., 
who have worked with Mr. Granville 
prior to their appointments to the fac- 
ulties of these institutions. 





Thuel Burnham. the pianist, after 
conducting his scholarship classes at 
Carnegie Hall for three months and giv- 
ing some concerts in the West,. will sail 
aboard the Rotterdam on May 26 for 
Paris to resume teaching. 

An enjoyable piano recital was given 
by the pupils of S. Elmer Lewis in the 
latter’s studio on Monday evening, May 
ll. Eleanor Funk-Harz, contralto, as- 
sisted the following soloists: Elsie M. 


Corell, Emily A. Schmidt, Roberta M. 
Doxsee, Mrs. Valleda R. Haig, Mrs. Ade- 


laide L. Turtle, Daisy Hilberg, Martha 
T. Reeves, Ralph West, David R. Adam- 
son, Hammond Talbot, Jr., and Dean P. 
Zeller. 





A special Summer course will be held 
at the AXolian Hall studios of Dudley 
Buck, the New York vocal teacher, be- 
ginning June 1. Among his successful 
pupils are Marie Morrissey, the talented 
contralto; Robert Gottschalk, tenor, and 
Katherine Galloway, soprano. 


WEEK OF ZURO OPERA 





Performances Maintain Standard Pre- 
viously Set by Organization 


Quite up to the standard that the 
Zuro Opera Company had previously set 
itself was the performance of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and.“Pagliacci” on Tuesday 
evening, May 5, at the Grand Theater, 
New York. The first named had a 
spirited presentation, Mme. Andreani 
giving a splendid portrayal of Santuzza 
and Emma Carelli’s Lola proving excel- 
lent. Mr. Agnostini as Turiddu and 
Angelo Antola’s Alfio were convincing 
+ pra and pleasing on the vocal 
side. 

“Pagliacci” aroused the  fair-sized 
audience to feverish enthusiasm. Sofia 
Charlebois displayed an intimate knowl- 
edge of Nedda’s music and Mr. Angos- 
tini’s Canio was artistic. Mr. Antola, 
the Tonio, had to repeat the Prologue. 
The orchestra, under I. Del Castillo’s 
baton, strove to maintain the general ex- 
cellence of the performances. The 
chorus appeared frequently to lapse into 
a comatose state. 

The performance of “Aida” on 
Wednesday, May 7, with Mme. Andreani 
in the title réle, Emma Carelli as Am- 
neris, and Messrs. Cecotti, Modesti, An- 
zeloni and Nemo as Rhadames, Amon- 
asro, Ramfis and Jl Re, respectively, was 
agreeable. It had points of merit both 














Ernst von Schuch 


DRESDEN, May 10.—Ernst von Schuch, 
conductor of the Court Theater in Dres- 
den, and one of the most famous operatic 
conductors in Europe, died here to-day. 
Born at Graz, on November 23, 1847, he 
was at first intended for the legal pro- 
fession, but the call of music proved too 





Ernst von Schuch, Eminent Operatic 
Conductor 


strong and he was given instruction by 
Edward Stoltz, at Graz, and later by 
Dessorf in Vienna. 

In 1867 Schuch was appointed conduc- 
tor of Lobe’s Theater at Breslau and 
after short engagements at Wiirzburg, 
Graz and Basle he was engaged by Pol- 
lini to conduct a series of Italian operas 
in different parts of Germany. In 
March, 1872, he conducted his first opera 
in Dresden, and in August following was 
appointed kapellmeister there. The fol- 
lowing year saw him court kapellmeister, 
and very soon his great gifts began to 
make the Dresden Opera famous 
throughout the world for the catholicity 
of its repertory, the liberal views of its 
conductor and the excellence of individual 
performances. Schuch always gave due 
regard to the art of bel canto, and as an 
operatic conductor he had few rivals. 
He married the singer, Clementine Pro- 
chazka, in 1875, and in 1897 was en- 
nobled by the Emperor of Austria. Two 
years after he was again signally 
honored, this time with the title of privy- 
councillor. 

The first performances of Richard 
Strauss’s principal operas have been 
given under von Schuch’s baton in Dres- 
den, and the composer of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” is said to have remarked, when 
the place for the premiére of “Elektra” 
was being discussed, that it was a feel- 
ing of gratitude which caused him to 
grant the Dresden Opera the rights of 
the first performance, as this was the 
first stage which had courage enough 
to bring out “Feuersnot” and later to 
undertake the gigantic task of fulfilling 
all the artistic demands made _ by 
“Salomé.” 


Mrs. E. T. Tobey 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 9.—Mrs. E. T. 
Tobey, one of the most prominent piano 
teachers in the South, died at her home 
here on Thursday, May 7, at the age of 
fifty-three. Mrs. Tobey had been active 
until two months ago, when she was sud- 
denly stricken with paralysis. She was 
associated with William H. Sherwood at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., for nineteen Sum- 
mers. Mrs. Tobey as a teacher and club 


woman exerted a tremendous influence 
on the musical life of Memphis and the 
surrounding territory. Her entire career 
was a splendid example of devotion to 
high artistic ideals. E. T. W. 


Karl Koelling 


CHICAGO, May 5.—Karl Koelling, one 
of the oldest musicians in Chicago, died 
at the home of his son, John Koelling 
Sunday night. His piano compositions 
numbered more than five hundred, most 
of which were published by Ricordi in 
Italy. His orchestra compositions were 
often played by the old Thomas Orches- 
tra. Mr. Koelling at one time was or- 
ganist of the Sinai congregation. He 
was the father of Helene Koelling-Mathe- 
son, widely known soprano. 








Vincenzo Lombardi 


FLORENCE, ITALY, May 8.—Vincenzo 
Lombardi, eminent as a vocal teacher 
and conductor, died here to-day. His most 
famous pupils are Emma Calvé and En- 
rico Caruso, and among his American 
pupils are Riccardo Martin, the Metro- 
politan tenor; Edward Johnson, now 
successful in Italy as Edoardo di Gio- 
vanni, and Grace Breen, soprano. 





Mr. Johnson recently visited the offices 
of MUSICAL AMERICA to deny, on the be- 
half of his teacher, the announcement 
made at that time that Mr. Lombardi 
intended to give up teaching on account 
of illness. According to the tenor the 
Florentine maestro’s illness had com- 
pelled him to limit the number of his 
pupils to a mere handful, but an opera- 
tion performed enabled him to start in 
stronger than ever. Mr. Lombardi was 
described by the tenor as possessing a 
fatherly nature, one which was quick to 
win his pupils’ regard. Such was the 
demand for his services that the vocal 
teacher was unable to accept more than 
a scant proportion of those who applied 
to him. Mr. Lombardi was but a few 
years over fifty when he died. 

One of the things which the maestro 
insisted upon in the case of pupils from 





Vincenzo Lombardi, Teacher of Operatic 
Celebrities 


other lands was that they should master 
Italian thoroughly before making their 
début in Italian opera. 





Hans Englemann 
PHILADELPHIA, May 8.—Hans Engle- 
mann, a composer of many songs and 
instrumental pieces, mostly of a popular 


nature, died in this city yesterday. 
Among Mr. Englemann’s best known 
compositions, which numbered about 


3,000 and were mostly for the piano, was 
“The Melody of Love.” He had a re- 
markable gift of melodization, and it 
is said that he generally completed a 
composition in one day. Bs In F- 





Paulo Giorza 

From Seattle, Wash., comes the news 
of the death, on May 4, of Chevalier 
Paulo Giorza, composer of ballet music 
and masses. He was born in Italy more 
than eighty years ago and had lived in 
Seattle since 1906, when he went there 
from San Francisco. 





vocally and dramatically and the prin- 
cipals were warmly applauded. The audi- 
ence was one which came to hear Verdi’s 
inspired music rather than individual 
singers. The chorus sang capably and 
the orchestra under I. Del Castil’o played 
tolerably well. 
“Carmen” was 


sung last Saturday 


evening, the double bill was repeated 


Sunday afternoon, “Faust” was given 
Sunday evening and “Trovatore” Tues- 
day evening. In the repetition of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” Miss Barondess, daugh- 
ter of Joseph Barondess, of the New 


York Board of Education, made her first 
appearance with this company in the 
role of Santuzza. Charlotte Lund was 
the Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 





Artists in Scottish Rite Soirée 


The grand lodge room of Masonic Hall, 
New York, held a demonstrative audi- 
ence at the Scottish Rite Soirée on May 
9. The splendid soloists on this occa- 
sion were Laura Combs, soprano; Flora 
Hardie, contralto; Frank Ormsby, tenor, 
and Frederic Martin, basso. A most 


_ charming program was presented. 
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BUSY FESTIVAL DAY 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Strong “Elijah’’ and Oberhoffer 

Concert Draw Audiences of 

Capacity Size 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 9.—The May 
Festival, given under the direction of 
the Peoples’ Concert Association, May 5, 
was a tremendous success, both the 
matinée and night audiences completely 
filling the Murat Theater. The principal 
attraction was the appearance of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Emil Oberhoffer, and the stirring 
performance of the “Elijah” by the 
Peoples’ Chorus of 250 voices. At the 
last moment, Edward Bailey Birge, who 
had rehearsed the chorus carefully for 
months, was taken ill and was unable to 
conduct the oratorio. His place was 
taken by Ferdinand Schaeffer, a local 
violinist, who performed his task with 
splendid results. 

The able soloists for “Elijah” were 
Leonora Allen, soprano; Frederick Free 
mantel, tenor; Alma Beck, contralto, and 
Theodore Harrison, basso. Mrs. Lena 
Lovejoy Howard, Mrs. Herbert H. Rice, 
and Mary Traub sang the trio part, 
while the double quartet was composed 
of Mrs. , Otto Leffler, soprano; Mrs. 
Everett Johnson, soprano; Gladys 
Gainey, contralto; Mrs. Glenn O. Frier- 
mood, contralto; Wesley Howard, tenor; 
Orin D. Walker, tenor; Edward LaShelle, 
basso, and George A. Newton, basso. 

The afternoon was devoted to a con- 
cert by the Minneapolis Orchestra with 
Miss Beck, Mr. Freemantel and Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ’cellist, as the soloists. Mr. 
Oberhoffer conducted the Schumann B 
Flat Symphony in splendid style. Miss 
Beck was never heard to better advan- 
tage than when she sang the Page’s aria 
from “Les Huguenots,” and Mr. Van 
Vliet held his audience spellbound with 
his rendition of “Kol Nidrei,” by Bruch. 

The closing concert by the Indianapolis 
Orchestra on May 10 was attended by 
one of the largest audiences that ever 
gathered at these Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. The orchestra had the support 
of Carl Morris, baritone, of New York, 
as soloist. Mr. Morris was formerly a 
resident of Indianapolis. The program 
in its entirety showed an improvement 
over some of the more recent ones, as 
there was a more judicious choice in 
selection and arrangement of numbers. 
In “March of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail” from “Parsifal” the brass section 
of the orchestra especially distinguished 
itself. 

Mr. Morris, who sang “Eri tu” from 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” was artistic in 
his conception and earnest in delivery. 
His voice is of even range and his tones 
are beautifully sustained. To this is 
added temperament. P. R. M. 


Tetrazzini Sings in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8.—Mme. 
Tetrazzini appeared this afternoon at the 
National Theater. She was assisted by 
Ralph Diaz, tenor; Yves Nat, pianist, 
and Pietro Caso, flutist. The concert 
was under the local management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene. W. H. 


Joseph W. Ackerman, the blind or- 
ganist of the Goshen, N. Y., Methodist 
Church, was married on May 10 to Irene 
Crosby, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
W. Crosby, of that city. 








Peabody Students Win Laurels 
in Scenes from Three Operas 











Photo by Bachrach 


Soloists in the performance of the last act of ‘‘Rigoletto,’’ given by the Opera Class of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. Oscar H. Lehman, ‘‘Duke;” Alice Hayden 
Wells, ‘‘Maddalena;’’ Herman Kumlehn, ‘“‘Sparafucile;”’ Ethel K. Rust, ‘‘Gilda;’’ S. Taylor 


Scott, ‘‘Rigoletto.’’ 


ALTIMORE, MD., May 7.—The Pea- 

body Opera Class, under the able 
direction of Harold Randolph, gave its 
fifth annual performance last night, 
presenting acts from Gounod’s “Faust,” 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” and “Aida” in so con- 
vincing a manner that even the most 
skeptical observer, who may sneer at the 
idea of attempting the study of opera in 
America, had every reason to become en- 
thusiastic with the work of the young 
singers. 

The concert stage had been trans- 
formed. A proscenium arch with cur- 
tain and the necessary scenic equipment, 
stage accessories, light effects and an or- 
chestra of adequate proportions lent dis- 
tinction to the undertaking. It seemed 
as if “real opera” were being witnessed. 
Indeed the general excellence of the per- 
formance in many respects surpassed 
some of the professional presentations 
given here in the past. The director and 
the instructors of the vocal department 
had exerted painstaking care to make 
the performance an artistic achievement 
and are to be warmly congratulated for 
their efforts. The fine work of the sing- 
ers showed that much time had been 
spent in the preparation of the réles. 

The Garden Scene from “Faust” was 
pleasingly sung by Emily Diver as Mar- 
guerite; Hazel Fox as Martha; Viola 
Voyce as Siebel; James M. Price as 
Faust, and John Phelps as Mephisto. 
The last act of “Rigoletto,” which was 
given with the rarely heard duet between 
Rigoletto and Gilda, made an agreeable 
impression and gained considerable ap- 
plause. It was sung in Italian by Ethel 
Kenney Rust as Gilda; Alice H. Wells as 
Maddalena; 8S. Taylor Scott as Rigo- 
letto; Oscar H. Lehmann as the Duke of 


Mantua, and Herman Kumlehn as 
Sparafucile. Mr. Lehmann’s delivery of 
“La Donna e Mobile” and the beautiful 
closing aria, Gilda’s death scene, in 
which Miss Rust and Mr. Scott distin- 
guished themselves, were the high points 
of interest in this act. 

Two acts from “Aida” were given with 
real dramatic appreciation by Elenor B. 
Chase as Aida; Ethel Henderson Thomp- 
son as Amneris; Felix McNally as 
Rhadames; William G. Horn as Amo- 
nosro, and Walter Johnson as Ramfis. 
Mamie L. Addison had been announced 
as Amneris, but through illness was pre- 
vented from singing the role. However, 
Ethel Henderson Thompson, who is a 
former pupil of the conservatory, at 
present being coached in New York by 
Oscar Saenger in vocal and Jacques 
Coini in dramatic expression, was called 
upon at short notice to take the part. 
Though practically singing without any 
rehearsal her work was full of vocal in- 
terest and showed admirable control un- 
der the conditions. Elenor Chase sang 
with much warmth and made the famil- 
iar aria “My Native Land” wonderfully 
appealing. William Horn’s singing is 
always to be admired and last night his 
well-rounded baritone was most ef- 
fective. The tasteful singing of Felix 
McNally was heard to fine advantage. 

rr & & 


Word comes from Italy that Frieda 
Perabo, of Boston, made her début in 
Pisa on May 5, appearing with the cele- 
brated Italian baritone, Benedetti, in 
“Rigoletto.” Later Miss Perabo will 
sing in Florence. 





At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Century Opera Company on May 12 
the names of Roland Holt and Charles 
R. Strong, president of the City Club, 
were added to the list of directors. 


WERRENRATH OFFERS 
CHORAL NOVELTIES 


Taylor’s “‘ Chambered Nautilus ” 
a Leading Feature of New 
York University Concert 


Sounding the “onward and upward” 
note in the superb peroration of Deems 
Taylor’s setting of the Holmes “Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” Reinald Werrenrath 
and his University Heights Choral So- 
ciety closed the sixth concert of the 
present season’s “Campus _ Concert 
Course” at New York University on 
Thursday evening, May 7. 

The “Be Not Afraid” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” opened a program that 
contained the a capella Henry Leslie 
“Thine Eyes So Bright,” Stewart’s “The 
Bells of St. Michael’s Tower” and Palm- 
gren’s “Sorrow.” Modern England and 
Finland as here represented shared com- 
pany with a beautiful accompanied Gran- 
ville Bantock Nocturne, sung for the first 
time in America, all these for the entire 
mixed chorus. The women’s voices were 


heard to advantage in Matthews’s 
“Indian Cradle Song’ and James H. 
Rogers’s quaint “The Snow-storm.” 

Louise MacMahan, soprano, who sang 
a group of solo numbers by Ronald and 
Rachmaninoff and the Musetta’s song 
from “Bohéme” with much charm, was 
heard also in the solo in the Gounod 
motet “Gallia.” She was well received. 
The “Se Pel Rigor” air from Halévy’s 
“La Juive” gave Percy Rector Stephens, 
the bass, an opportunity to descend to 
the cavernous depths of low C, which a 
low pitch piano almost made low B. 
He was much applauded. 

Of the greatest interest was the first 
performance anywhere of Deems Taylor’s 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” set for 
chorus of mixed voices, solo quartet and 
orchestra. In the absence of the latter, 
the accompaniment had been reduced for 
piano and organ. Mr. Taylor, who stands 
in the front rank of the younger Ameri- 
can creative musicians, has made a set- 
ting of the inspired Holmes verses: which 
is to be reckoned one of the finest new 
choral compositions by an American. 
He has written music which is modern 
to the core, which is free in its harmonic 
grain and which taxes choristers might- 
ily. But his modernity is natural and 
not forced and his sense of the fitness of 
things is proved by his voicing the up- 
lifting lines “Build Thee More Stately 
Mansionsy O My Soul” in diatonic har- 
monies, the only harmonies in which a 
direct and noble thought may correctly 
be set. The thrilling climax at the close 
won long continued applause and when 
the composer (who with the Misses Eller- 
bush and Poehler and Mr. Stephens had 
sung the incidental solo quartet) stepped 
forward with Mr. Werrenrath he was 
given an ovation. Frank Bibb, the 
splendid accompanist of the evening, be- 
ing obliged to leave, the audience’s de- 
mand for the repetition of the finale of 
the work was granted with the composer 
presiding at the piano. 

Mr. Werrenrath conducted with a fine 
sense of musical values. His singers do 
their work with enthusiasm and with a 
buoyancy that promises much for the 
future of the organization and their tone 
quality is healthy and full. The con- 
ductor made brief prefatory remarks to 
the choral compositions. At the close of 
the program he announced that the 
course would be continued next season. 

A. W. K. 
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